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*cnArTE».xrti. _ 

CARBONACEOUS SECRETIONS SUGAR. 

t 

Sugar is one of the carbonaceous principles of plants, 
and is found sparingly in the animal kingdom, more 
t“!pcdall V in the tnilk oi thedMainnuilia. It varies sligh^hr 
in its composition, according to the sources from which 
it is oblaincd, I'Jic great proportion of the sugar used 
by man as an article of diet is obtained -ifipm the sugar- 
cane, the Saccharum officimrxtm of botanists, The pro- 
jjcrtics of cane-sugar are more or less ]>artaken of by that 
^obtained from other sources. When sugar is pure, it is 
colourless, inodorous, of a purely sweet taste, and mode- 
rately hard and brittle. It assumes a crystalline form, 
and when the crystals are rapidly* formed, as in common 
refined sugar, they are small ; but when they are ob- 
tained by the rapid evaporation of a strong solution of 
sugar, as in the making sugar-candy, ‘they may be pro- 
cured of a very large size. Sugar has a spccifc gravity 
of about T065 : jt undergoes no. change >yben exposed to 
the air, and when moderately heated Joses only a little 
hygrometric moisture. It is soluble in one-third of its 
weight of cokl water ; but with hot water it combine^ in 
all jiroportions. •It melts at a temperature of 366*^, and 
wluni cooled suddenly, becomes a tranyiarent n^^s, 
which is sold in thp ^hops under the name ^of barley- 
augar. ^Wheu exposed to a very high temperature, sugar 
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mukrgoes decmiwosition, yielding vaiious gasedus com* 
l^nds, leaving behind carbon in the form of charcoal, 
in chemical combmation it acta in the same way as an 
acid^ and has the power of uniting with tlie alkalis and 
oxides of metal s. forming salts^ wnich have been called 
fiaccharates. 

According to analysis of Berzelius, cane-sugar 
consists of — 


Ip. equivalents of carbon . * 

. 72 

or 6-4 

1 1 equivalent^ of hydjogen 

.^11 

or 42*1 

1 1 equivalents of okygen . 

. 88 

or 51*5 

Equivclent - 

.•l71 

100- 


# * 

When this' is 6xJ>osed to heat, two equivalents of 
hydrogen and two of oxygen, or two of water, arc given 
on‘, and a Substance containing twelve atoms of carbon 
"and nine of w'ater is left, which is sometimes called 
cStamel. The sugar obtained from the inaj>le and from 
enroot has the same comjiosition as cane-sugar. ‘ 

; ^ sugar of the grape differs "somewhat from the 
‘Jirccedmg. It^has the following comiwsition : — 

,,i, ' 1 , ,*12 equivalents of carbon . 72 or 3G*vJe 

, „ 14, equivalents of hydrogen . 14 or 7 07 

cq[uivalents of oxygen ,112 or 56*57 

’ ' ' . ‘ V; , Equivalent . 198 100- 

U 'j^MirJsoga^ formed fci the human system, in the disease 
has the same composition as gra])C-sugur, 
Jko honey, and the sugar of all fruits. 
A'’^ugdr|Jf'th0*saSiecoin]M»sitionis obtained by the action 
dh|60lle^and sulpluiric acid on starch. This sugar is 
a property possessed by the 
developed dnriilg'the^^' decomposition of 

ni Ito^tori^^ al^crugh tliey are^!j»wcot,are not 

Iwans .*# jte^pJfer all teitgOrs^ are* su^ecvpdblt^ of being 
pii}<0vc}i0d‘»ii^^*#c(diol by »;^rme^ iWoldcr sug- 

g^thdrfcisd»ciiuw«if^tif by the 

4fst.nwit0 k 
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produced from beet-sap when it k fifitmeittsd at a h%& 
temperature, and during tbe dkimge of starch into grape-, 
sugar hy the action of sulphuric add. Manila^ or matii- 
nite, as it is called, when Tree froip impurities, has tbe 
following composition • 

6 equivalents of carbon . • . 36 or 39*6 

7 equivalents of hydrogen . ,7 or 7*6 

6 equivalents of oxygen . . 48 or 62*8 , 


Glycyrrhiziiie, 
lows : — 


Equivalent^ . 91 • 10<> 

jr pure liquorice, is composed aa fph- 


16 equivalents of carbon • ^ . 96 

12 equivalents of hydrogru . . ,12 

6 equivalents of oxygen . , 48 


Equivalent . . . 166 

The sqgai* of the milk of the .human being and of 
the Mammalia has also a peculiar composition, but is a 
true sugar. It lias — 

24 equivalents of carbon . 144 

24 equivalents of byduigen 24 Itr 6*61 
24 equivalents of oxygen . 192 or 52*93 

Equivalent . . 560 100* 1 

Sugar is not so widely distributed in the ve^tablh 
kingdom as starch, but it a})f)ears constantly to exist aa 
tlie result of the dccomjmsition of starch. It presentj? 
itself csiiecially during the germination of plants ; and a 
knowledge of this fact has Ted to tl^p })rocess of malting 
for the purpose of obtaining sugar for the fejmentation of 
beer. Sugar is found in the sap of many trdes, as the map!^ 
birch, and otliers ; and is found in the stems of 
tlie Cerealia^and other Graminece. It is also present in 
many fleshy rooks, as the caiTot, turnip, parsnep* tad 
beet-root, and in the fruits of a great number of ]nantS. 
Although in all causes starch seems to be d'lj^odtod bSftre 
^ugar iii the cells of*pl!aut6j yet at^ certain ^leriods in their 
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growth the sugar is cither again transformed into starchy 
or removed by decomposition, as we find many parts of 
plants sweet when they are young, which are not so when 
they become old ; the sweetness of the seeds of the pea 
when green, and that of the sterns of many grasses when 
young, arc examples. 

Sugar when talccn into the system appears to act in 
the same way as starch. It is taken into the circulation, 
and there becoming converted into tannine, it is bnrnecl 
in contact with oxygen, and assists in maintaining animal 
heat. Like starch *vlso, when not entirely burned in the 
system, it is converted into oil, and is deposited in tlie 
tissues in the form of fet. It is oii this account that 
sugar has beci; regarded as “ nutritious.” It is not, 
however, nutritious ifi the sense of adding to tlic living 
tissues of the body ; no one can live on pure sugar, anti 
experiments were |K'rformed by Majcndie on dogs, 
which, when fed entirely on sugar, died. At tlie .same 
time it is well known that the negroes, during th«» time 
tiicy are getting in fhc sugar-plants in the Wl‘si, Indies, 
live almost entirely on the sugar-cane. That they can 
do so arises from tlie fact, that tlie sugar-cam*, in addition 
to the 8tlfgwivc6n tains large quantities of protein, in tiie 
form of albumen. This substance then sujqilios nutri- 
tion, whilst the sugar acts on the system as tlie othtu:-. 
carbonaetjous secietions. 

Sugar is more easily digestible than starch, and is on 
this account sujinlied to the young animals of the 
various species of Mammaiia. It is the carbonaceous 
secretion which of ail others is most adapted for children, 
and their instinctive love of it seems to point ,oiit the 
value of it to them ag a diet. Sugar should not, however, 
be administered alone as an article of diet, but m here 
properly mixedSvith from 70 to 90 per cent, of other 
kinds of food, children will scarcely take too much of it. 
The coarser the sugar the better it is as a diet, as it con- 
tains more of the proteinaceous impurities of the cane. 
Thub brown sugar, in this point of view, is better than 
wfike, amj trfeacle or p:iolasse8 is better than cither. 

Although sugar may be eaten with impunity^by thq 
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young, caution ought to be exercised in feeding upon it 
by the adult, especially where there is any tendency to 
indigestion. If sugar is jiot properly digested in the 
stomach, it quickly decoinypses, sometimes forming 
oxalic acid, but more frequently lactic acid, and by this 
moans lays the foundation of dangerous diseases, 

^J^he principal supply of sugar for consumption in 
Croat Britain is obtained from the sugar-cane, althou^ 
small quantities are obtained from otlier sourcea. I’lio 
quantity oi‘ sugar obtained Jrom various* j>arU of the 
world w^as, in 1839, estimated as folfows : — 


British sugar colonies • 
British India 
Diinisli West Indies 
Dutcli West Indies 
French sugar colonies . 
United States of America 
Brazil * . • 

Spanish West Indies . 

.lava , 

For interrud consumption, t 
China, India, Siam, ,Ta\ 
United States . 


xclusivi 
a, and 


e oi^ 
tluu 


ot. 

r*,r>7J,37s 

519,126 

450.000 
• 260,060 
2,160,000 

900.000 
2,400,000 
4,481,342 

892,475 


2,446,337 


Total 


18,U80,G5S 


'J'iie consumption of the United Kingdom is«about 
one-iifll» of tlui aliove quantity. There is a remarkable 
fact connected with the sugar-trade of this country, and 
that is, that although the population oj* the country has 
nearly doubled in that time, the consumption of sugar 
has not increased in anytiiing like the same proportion. 
In 1820 the concumptiou of sugar in Uiis "country was 
about 3,000,000 of cvids. ; in 1840 it was not more than 
3,500,000. There can be no doubt that this limited 
snpjdy dejicnds jn the restriction which exists 'tvtb 
H'gaid to the admission of sugar from otlicr colonies than 
our ow n. Sugtjjr is not only thus kept up an enormaus 

r rice, but the whole*jmiior pojmlltion of the*countr>'' is 
(*])t upon a limited supply of an article of food wbich ^ 
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seems esiiecially created far ilieir u?e. The philan- 
thropy wnich would urge a&..an ohjei;tion to the free 
trade in sugar, that some of it is produced by means of 
slaves, forffots that there may be suffering at home for 
the want of it, setting asidfh the probability there is that 
a free trade in sucrar wq^iild be a death-blow to slavery 
thoughout the sug^ colonics of the world. 



( n ) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SPGAJt-CAlTK. 

The Sugar-cane (Saccharum ojficinarwni^ must be con- 
sidered as a native of China, sine/ it has been pretty 
aeeurately shown* that its cultivation was prosecuU'd in 
that cinj)ire ibr fwo thousand* years before sugar Mas 
cv(;n kuoM'n in Europe, and lor if Iflng period before 
other eastern nations became acfpiainted witli its use. 
For some time after this '8ubstan<;o, in i^s crystalline 
form, had found its way to the westward, through India 
and Arabia, a singular degree of ignorance prevailed in 
regard ^ its nature and the inydo of its production ; 
and there is reason for believing that the Chinese, m^io 
have always evinced an imcomjuerablc repugnance to 
foreign intercourse, ]>urposely threw' g^veil of mystery 
over the subject. Persons have not be^ri%iftiting, even 
in modern times, who imve approved of this anti-soeial 
spirit, as being the ])errection of ]x»Iitical wisdom ; — but • 
is it not a complete answer to their opinion, that evi'ry 
nation which has cultivated commercial relations has 
been steadily advancing in civilkation, and adding most 
iin])Oitantly to the sum of its comforts and conveniences; 
while the inhabitants of China, altliongh possessed of the 
greatest nutund advantages, arising from variety of soil 
and climate, and w hereby they had so long ago pl^bed 
themselves in, advance of other people, have remained 
altogether stationary V The case of this extraordinary 
people forms ultegethcr, and in many ways, a standing 
enigma iir' the history of our species, the solving of 
which could itbt fail to prove highly instructive and 
interesting. ^ ^ ^ 

A knowledge of the origin of canc-sugartw^as correctly 
rev<?Wcd in tlie middle of the thirteenth century, by the 
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Ci'lcbratod tra’^ellpr Marco Polo ; tlioii£r)» it was par- 
tially known much earlier. The plant was soon con- 
Acyed to Arabia^ Nubia, E?ypt, and Ethiopia, where it 
Ix'came extensively cultivated. Early in the fifteonth 
centuf y the sut^ar-cane first appeared in Europe. Sicily 
took^th^" lead in its cultivation; thence it j»asscd to 
Spain, Madeira,* and the Canary Islands ; and shortly 
after the discovery of the New World by Coluirtbus, 
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this {Sant was conveyed to llayti and Brazil, from which 
latter country it gradually spread through the islands of 
the West Indies. 

The canes of the sugaf-cane have knotty stalks, and at 
each joint or knot a leaf is produced. The number of joints 
varies in diffei-ent specimens, ^some having as many as 
eighty, and others not half that num^r. There are now 
several varieties cultivated in the American colonics, 
which were conveyed to that quarter, about the^nd of the 
last century, from the islands of Bourbon^ Java, and Ota- 
heite. Tlicsc arc so far suf>crior Hju the old jjlant, that 
its cultivation hus nearly ceased, il'he new varieties arc* 
larger in diameter, have a miiWi greater distance between 
the joints, and come sooner tt). maturity than the old 
Brazil canc- This occupies, from the time of its being 
planted until it is fit for being cut, a juried of from 
t\\el\e to twenty months; while the larger varieties, 
by which it has been superseded, arc fully ri{>e in ten 
iiiontlis,^ • 

'I'hc sugar-cane varies exceedingly in its grovfth, 
depending upon the nature of the soil. In new’ and 
imnst land it sometimes attains the twenty 

feet; while in ground that is arid ai2l A’fcareous, its 
lengtl^ does not exceed from six to leu foot. It is 
always j)ropagated from cuttings. When sown in the* 
colonies of America, the seeds have never been known 
to vegetate ; and although there must, doub^ess, be 
some country w here the course^of nature could f)e fol- 
lowed in this resfX'ct, we are not acquainted with any 
place in which the cultivators resort to the sowing of 
seed, in order to the proi»agation T>f the 'plant, ^he 
toj) joints are always taken for planting’, because they are 
less rich in safcharine juice than the Jow1?r f>arts of the 
canc, while their {jower of vegetation is equally strong. 
The cane-plant is possessed of the fKiwer of tillering, in 
a manner similar to that show n by w heat, although not 
to an equal extent. * 

In fireparing a field for planting wjtli the ctjyings 
of cane, the ground is markea out in row’s fhree or four 
feet^part, and in tlicse lines holes are dug from eight to 

rf3 ^ •• 
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twelvo inches deep, and with an interval of two feet 
between the holes. Whei*e the ground is level, larger 
spaces are left at certain intervals, for the facility of 
carting ; but there are many situations at the sides of 
steep hills where no cart caii be taken, and in such cases 
these spares arc not required. The ripe canes are then 
conveyed to the mill in bundles on the backs of mules, 
or are passed down to the bottom of the hill through 
wooden s?)outs. 

The hoeiiig cS a cane-hel^is a most laborious opera- 
tion when perlonned,«a8 it must be, under the rays of a 
tropical sun. Formerly this tusk was ^hvays etfected by 
hand labour, but, of lute ^ears, wliei-e the nature of the 
gi*ound will adnyl? oii>tl}(^ omplo 3 mmn{ of a plough, that 
instrument has been substituted, to the mutual advantage 
of the planter and his lalmurers. The planting of canes 
does not re<iuire to be renew’cd annually ; in such a ease 
tlie utmost number of lalmurers now employed on a 
sugar-pl untut ion would be wholly inud(3<|ualc to its per- 
fortnance. The most general jdan is for a certain fmptlon 
of the land in cultivation to be |)lanted annually and in 
successioi^^thc i^ota and stoics of the canes ot the former 
year b(‘iiIgToTt<j through the remaining parts of the 
plantation. From th(;se, fresh cancs, winch are called 
rattoons, spring up, and are nearly as large the first year"' 
as plunt-cancs. llattoou canes have a tendency to de- 
teriorate — at least in size — every year they arc con- 
tinued, for which reasoa- the pixjgressive renewal of the 
plants is adopted. This plan may, however, be con- 
tinued with very good eflcct for several years, ]>rovided 
the roots are furnished every year willi a liberal supply 
of inanuve, that the g.'Ound about them is w ell loosened, 
and that all wceijs are carefully removed In this w'ay 
it is said the saim* roots have been made to send up 
canes during twenty years. In some few eases the 
planters adojit u diherent course, and neVer wholly 
reneV any individual field of canes, but content tlM*m- 
selvcs^ with sup[)lying new^ cuttings in such paiticular 
sjKits ii» from time to time appear tos Ins thin. 

The mode of ^ cultivation varies in some parti(*ulttVs in * 
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dLffe^nt countries. In India, whore the price j)aid for 
daily labour is oxcccclinirly small, j^eat pains are taken 
in preparing the ground for the reception of the plants, 
wliich are carefully weeded and watered, and freed 
from insects, at all periods #>f their growth, w'hen such 
operations are called for. Unfortunately for the Indian 
sugar-cultivator, something mhre than mere lal)our is re- 
quired for the proper manufacture* of his produce— an 
acquaintance with chemical science, and the possession 
of adequate apparatus — ^in both which j)articJlars he is 
lamentably deficient. ITlc Indian agriculturist would 
sufi'er martyrdcjm rather than be^iiilty of the crime of 
innovation ; the discoveries •f scientific men aro to him 
as though they never had beoi* mijjje,*and in cfinducting 
processes he is contented with apnarafiis, the total cost 
of which does not exceed many snilling'^, where manu- 
facturers of other countries think it necessary to exj)end 
many hundred yxiunds. It their inveterate prejudices 
could bo overcome, and the IiK^jmi sugar-planters were 
fumishW wdtli adequate ulensils, there is every rcasuAi to 
believe that the markets of Kuropc could be supplied 
tlicncc with sugar of a quality quitcequal to that of 
Wcst-India manufacture, and "at a ^i8‘/tl6rabiy lower 
cost. ^ 

The manufaelure of sugar is a somewhat complicated, 
process, requiring for its successful performance not only 
some degree of chemical knowdedge, but likewise a con- 
siderable amount of jiractical# exjieriencc. We must 
content, ourselves here with giving the merest outline of 
llie operations, referring the reader who is curious in 
such matters to books wherein tlte whole details are 
given. ♦ 

When the canes arc fully ripe they are cut close to 
the stole, ana being then divided irit(K*orivenicnt lengths, 
are tied uj) in bundles, and conveyed to the mill. This 
always consists of three iron cylinders, sometimes stand- 
ing perpeiidictilarly in a line with each other, Rnd at 
other times placed horiviontally, and disposed in the 
form of a trianglp,, and so adjusted tffat <thc cAies, on 
boirig passed twice between the cylinders of cither kind 
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of mill, shall have all their juice expressed. Tius is 
collected in a cistern, and must be immediately placed 
under process by heat to prevent its becoming acid, an 
effect which has sometimes commenced as early as 
tweiity minutes from the tinte of its being expressed. A 
certain quantity of lime in powder, or of lime-water, is 
added at this time to promote the separation of the 
feculent matters contained in the juice ; and these being 
as far as i>ossiblc removed at a heat just sufficient to 
cause the impurities to collect together on the surface, 
the cane-Jiquor is theu subjedeed to a very rapid boiling, 
in order to evaporate the watery particles, and bring the 
sjTUp to such a cons'istcQcy that it \till granulate on 
cooling. The quuntUy o^ sugar obtainable from a given 
measure of cane-juice varies according to the season, the 
soil, the porio^l of the year, and the quality of the canes ; 
but it may be calculated, that taking one state of circum- 
stances with another in thq^ respects, every five gallons, 
imperial measure, of cane-juice, will yield six |x>iinds of 
cryttallized sugar, and will be obtained from alj*out .one 
hundred and ten w'cll-grown canes. 

The fuel used for thus concentrating the juice is 
furnished tiflT^canc itself, which, after the expressing 
of that juice, is dried for the purjTOse by exposure to 
.the sun. • 

When the sugar is sufficiently cooled in shallow' fniys, 
it', is put into the hogsheads wherein it is shipped to 
Europe.' These casks Vave their boltoms pierced with 
lioles, and are placed upright over a largo cistern into 
which the molasses — wliich is the iiortion of saccharine 
matter that will not vryslallize — drains away, leaving the 
raw' sugar in the sUtc ii\lu'rem wc see it in our grocers’ 
sliops ; the ca«lis are then filled up, headed down, and 
shipped. 

U ith the planters in our own colonies, the process of 
sugar-making mostly ends wdth the draining away of the 
molasses in the manner just mentioned ; but in the 
French Spanish^ and Portuguese settlements it Is usual 
to su\ihiit thir rkw sugar to the furtjiqr process of clay- 
ing. For this pur|K>$e the sugar, as soon as it is cool, is • 
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]>1aced forms or moulds, similar to those used in the 
siigar-retineries in England, but much larger ; and these 
being placed with their small ends downwards, the top 
of the sugar is covcVed w ith clay moistened to the con* 
sisteiicc of thin paste, the water contained in which 
gradually soaks through the sugar and washes out a 
further qi|jpitity of molasses, Svith whicli it escapes 
through a hole purposely made at* the j>oint of the 
earthen mould. It is then called clayed sugar: the 
loaves when rcii]|OVcd from the forms frtVjuently 
divided into three fiortions* whicl^J being of diftcrent 
toJours and qualities, arising from the greater effect of 
the water in clcansfhg the upp«c portion, are i>ulvcnzed 
and packed separately for exportation. • 

The molasses w^hfeh have drainea from the sugar, 
together w ith all the scummings of the coj)j»ers, arc col- 
lected, and, being first fermented, arc distilled for the 
ju’oduction of rum. The projjortionatc (juantity of this 
spirit, as compared with the weight of sugar produced, 
varies coiTsidcrdbly with the seasons and managemewt. 
In favourable ycare, when the canes are iully ri{)encd 
and the quality of the sugar is good, the proportion of 
molasses and seuinmings is comjvarativel^ifiall ' and the 
manufacture of rum is consequently lessened. A hun- 
dredweight of sugar yields five or six gallons of proof 
spirit. 

In the culiivatioii of the sugar-cane, tlie princi])Ies on 
w hicli it should be based have almost entirely beeff over- 
looked, so that in man}' districts of the world the sugar- 
canes are failing on their old grounds. It must, how^- 
over, be obvious that the same principles wlik*h apply to 
the ordinary ju’oduce of the farm ^rid garden must be 
appliciibic to th^m. With this object in \i»w' Dr. Slen- 
housc has lately analyzed the stalks of tKc sugar-cane for 
the purpose of ascertaining their composition. From his 
experiments 4ie came to the conclusion that for the suc- 
cessful cultivatioA of the sugar-cane it requires to* be 
furnished with a very large quantity of silicate of potash, 
and also with a coi\^idcrublo amount of ^ic «()hosph8te. 
^ ln«-foct,” says Dr. JStenhouse, “ there are few of our 
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ruUivutod plants, except perhaps wheat, bark^y, and 
othcj* Cerealia, w hich require so large an amount of these 
subslanees: It is not wonderful, therefore, tliat the cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane, frqrn the inconsiderate way in 
W'hich it has hitherto begn too often conducted, should 
have been found rapidly to deteriorate, and in the course 
of time to exhaust meet ordinary soils. I apprrliend, 
however, that this exhaustion of the soil by^he cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane is by no means an unavoidable 
result ; %and tliat by means of suitable arrangements suc- 
cessive crops 'of sugar rnig^it be raised wdtboiit Ute sods 
being materially injured; Wheat or^ any other kind of 
grain necessarily Cifascs |he removal tf)f a ))ortion of the 
valuable inorganic copstituents of the soil, such as the 
alkalis, phosphates' 8ic., which can only ]>c rotiirned to it 
indirectly; but with sugar the otise is (juite otherwise. 
Sugal* is a |iurely organic substance, consisting of carbon 
and the elements of water, all of .which can be derived 
fi'oin the atmosjdicre, aftd contains neither alkalis nor 
jj;Jios[)ha(cs ; so that if tiie ashes of the canes were care- 
fully collected, and returned to the soil in an available 
stiite, I do not see why cane-crops might not be grown 
upon the sam^S-land almost indefinitely.’' Dr. Stenlioiise 
proposes to d<-f*tliis by burning the cunes in an opeii fire 
at a much lower temperature than the fires used for e v-a^ 
])orating the .syrup in the manufacture of siigcir, and for 
which purpose the canes arc generally used, and to em- 
ploy 'the ashes as a manme. He reeoniuiends also a 
small quantity of guano le he employcil, but nol mixed 
with the cane-ashts. The slag iVom the furnace's also 
may be ppw'dcr<;tl, i»nd mixed with carbonate of soda, 
and exposed to a great heat in a rovcrl>erutory furnace. 
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CHAPTER.XV. 

SUGAR FROM BCRT-BOOT, MAPLE* AKD BIRCH. 

f 

Sugar may be properly rceli^ned a yecessary of life. It 
is of almost universal use throughbut the world. The 
scattered tribes North Amcricaft Indians spend the 
inoiilhs of sj)ring in their rudci*encamj)|pents, manufac- 
turing sugar out of the juice of tna^muplei; the iive-and- 
tMcnty million inhabitants of the United Kingdom em- 
ploy, throughout the year, two hundred thousand tons of 
s]iip[)iug to export five hundred miliion pounds of awmg 
from their colonies. I'lns enormous supply affords, ufljl 
an avemg/*, tv>c‘nty lumnds ol sugar to each individual nf 
our twenty- five millions of population. Through the 
nutuial operation of our commercial t)owerthis important 
artich' of comfort is placed within tlvi reach of the 
humblest in the laiul, although the revomm received by 
the state from tlm consumers amounts to 5.000,000/. 
annually. In France, on the contrary, where the Go- 
verriinent lias chosen to force the nmiinfacture of sugar at 
home, the article is consumed only by the w'Ciiitliy in 
large towns, and is (piite beyond tBe roach of the labour- 
ing poj'nliition, filthongh it is entirely freed from all duty. 
The history of beet-root sugar forms one of the most 
instructive cliajitcrs in the history of tlie oviTs resulting 
to a nation from w hat is called tin? protection ” of par-* 
ticuhir interests by a Government. • 

Tlie cel<*bratecl Prussian chemist MargrafF, about the 
year 1747, discovered the existence of a certain portion 
of sugar in the b^ct. Tliis discovery w as communicated 
to the Scientific 8ociety of llerlin ; but no attempt was 
made to carry the ]>rincij>le of the disco^Ty into |ir*c- 
tice. Forty years rtf’tt*r thi.s, Achaid, anotlulV Prussian 
rtieftifst, rcijurned the experiments which Margraff had ^ 
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commenced. This man was somewhat of a visionary ; 
and he was so enraptured by the prospects which his 
labours opened to him, that he announcred the beet-root 
as one of the most bountiful gifts which the Divine 
munificence has awarded tf* man upon the earth affirm- 
ing tliat not only sugar could be produced from beet-root, 
but also tobacco, molasses, coffee, rum, arrack, vinegar, 
and beer. Here, ’then, was clearly nothing for EuroiKj 
to do h\^ to ap])ly itself to Ahc cultivation of beet, and 
leave the West Indies to be covered once more with 
jungle. The Institute of faris, however, did not sym- 
pathise w'ith the ci^hiisrasm of A chard ; for in 1800 a 
committee of that body^iiaving gone through a series of 
the most caroAjf ex^ejiSnenis, reported that the results 
were so unsatisfactory, that it would be unwise to esta- 
blish any manufacture of sugar from beet. 

Here, probably, the matter would have rested, and 
l||||^j)e w'ould have continued wholly to receive its 
sugar from countries i^daptcd to the growth of the suirar- 
cifnc, had not the decrees of Bonaf»artc, in l.S0(>, ex- 
cluded France from purchasing the produce of the West 
Indies. To a hjirgc number of the French, sugar was an 
article of the fijst necessity ; and the public dissatisfac- 
tion at the Milan decrees was therefore excessive. TJic 
emperor tUrected his active mind to the Ijcst methml 
obviating the inconvenience which his political schemes 
had imjjoscd u|)on his people. Manufactories of syrups 
from raisins and honey were established ; but sugar, or a 
crystallized saccharine substance, could not be [uocured. 
M. Deyeiix, a member of the committee ajipoiiited by 
Napoleon to consWer how' the wants of the people could 
be supplied without foreign commerce, once more turned 
his attentiorr to the beet-root. His erperiments were 
more satisfactory than those of the committee of 1800*; 
probably because the necessity of producing sugar at 
home was more jiressing. An imperial manufactory of 
sugar was forthwith established at lianibouillet ; imperial 
sc^jools were instituted for instructing pupils in the pro- 
cess*; pren.iums were given for the best samples of sugar ; 
Und thus, by 1812, the manufacture of beet-root^.:ugar 
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be considered prosperously set on foot. The pro6ts 
of the manufacturers were so large, that in one year they 
wore reckoned sufficient to rover all the expenses of the 
original establislimcnt. There was no competition. Of i 
course there enormous profit^? yftrn paid by the consumer. 
'J’hc French obtained some sugaf, but they paid an ex- 
travagant price for the luxury. In 1814 Europe was at 
peace; the ports of France were again open to the pro- 
duce of the West Indies ; illd in a moment thc^forcign 
sugar swept the beet-root manufacture ^rntiraly away. The 
consumers once more had cheap sugar; and the Govern- 
ment had not thcn*jpade the discovei^ that it would be a 
good thing to com riel them t(feat dear sugar, that the 
manufacturers of uect-root sughi »igV be kept in 
uelivity. 

I'his cheapness was a natural and liealthy state of 
iliings, which would be sure to provoke the meddling 
propensities of that class of rulers who can never believe 
that the ii^tercsts of trade can take* care of themselves. 
Tmniediately after the |>eace, sugar from tlm FroncIT, 
English, and American colonies was y)ermitted to enter 
Fi ance at the same rate of duty. In a fc’^ months, how- 
ever, it vs as found that the sugars from th(^ English colo- 
nies werf! driving the sugars of Martiniipie, Guadalouyie, 
ulTd Bourbon out of the market. The colonics must be 
protected ; so a yirotecting duty of twenty francs the 100 
kilogrammes* was imposed u))on all sugars of ^preign 
origin. In 1816 the duty on foreign raw sugar was in- 
eivased to forty-five francs; in 1820 to seventy-five 
francs; and in 1822 to ninety-five francs, the 100 kilo- 
grammes. The law of 1816 was the f^rst bounty to the 
beet-root sugar manufacturers, and they accordingly once 
more began to be active. But when tl^e dbfy of 1822 
upon foreign sugar amounted to a prohibition, their pros- 
perity was certain. ''J'hey were enabled to tax the con- 
sumer to the timomit of the prohibition. The beet-root 

* A kilogramme is equivalent to 2 lbs. 2^z. 4 dr. Ig gr. 
English avoirdupois. • • • 
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siigfar no dut}^ whatever. In 1829 there wefe 101 
manutaetorieiJ of this suf?ar in employment, which pro- 
duced five millions of kilogrammes in the year, or about 
I one-si xtecutli part of the whoHe consumption of su{?ar in 
France. Tliat the people ftf France are the sufferers by 
this tnise^ble policy is sufficiently evident, from the fact 
that ihoir averagejrcarly consum[»tion does not exceed 
four ])oim(ls of sugar ]wr head : in the United Kingdom 
it is twcyity pounds per head. 

Upon the national advant^ of that commercial policy 
which has given rfse to the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar in France, and which may prdbably extend the 
system to Germany andr*5Russia, we have much pleasure 
in extracting the f(rfltt^\^ng sensible observations from a 
valuahle periodical work : — 

“ I'hc history of this manufacture in France is an 
illustration, w'e apprehend, not of tiie natural progress of 
industry and (rf the arts, but of the eftects of a system 
which counteracts the natural progress of botlp Wbac- 
ct^cr may bo the ultimate state of this singular manufac- 
ture, in consequence of mechanical and chemical im- 
provements unknown to us, it is now only supported 
by a system ot>ommercial and financial policy, which it 
is for the interest of all countries to see prose, nl)e<l in 
Europe. Tiie people of France w(‘re the first to dfe 
Duitrht by their own philosophers those principles of 
mutual, intercourse which form the basis of tnule. Nearly 
a hundred years have' elapseil since Qiicsnay andliis fob 
lower.s taught his countrymen that freedom of intercourse 
is the soul of commerce. But his countrymen have yet 
to hwnthlit liberty is as necessary to thcliealth of com- 
merce as to the wch-lwing of the citizen; that trade is 
but an interchange of ttnngs produtvid, and that if 
France will not take the ptoductions of other countries, 
other countries will not and cannot take the [productions 
of ^France. The cultivation of the beet is but one rami- 
fication of that system of repulsion and exclusion whieli 
h£ts ] ‘on adapted in France, to the op}>ression of her 
domestic Widiistry, the ruin of her fereign commerce, and 




Tlie SttGAR-MAPMs grows plentifully in the United 
Sfatos ; and from the sap of iltlic inhabitants make sugar, 
which, though inferior both in the graiif and in strength 
-io thaf which is j)rodueed by the cane, granulates better 
than that of the beet-root, or any other vegetable, the 
cane excepted. The sugar-maple is a smal^M’ tn^c than 
the maple of thiseountry ; and itjsnot nnnmin ft‘putoas 
timber, although from its abundance it is a good deal used 
in America, — tin* wood for domestic [uirposes, and the 
bark as a blue dye, and as an ingredveiit in. the manufac- 
ture of ink . 

February, March, or April, at'oordi ng to the state of 
the season, is fhe time \>hcn the mapl(? is tapped for the 
])reparation of sugar. A perforation is made by an 
auger, about two inches into the tree, slanting upwards; 
into this a cano^or wooden pipe is inserted, and a 
])laccd to receive the sap. The (juantity adbrdcd a 

<1^ * 'H 

Quarterly Johrhal of Agriculture,' No. 'xii. Edin- 
>urgh, 1831. 
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tree varies both with the tree and the season ;'the most 
favourable season beinff w hen there the greatest dif- 
ference between the heat of the day and that of the 
"'ni^ht. From two to three ^llons may be about the 
dally average afforded by a single tree ; but some trees 
have yielded more than, twenty gallons in a day, and 
others not above a pint. The process by which maple- 
juice is boiled and clarified into sugar docs not differ 
materially from that used for cane-juicc in the West 
Indies. The jiiice should be as recently drawn as pos- 
sible ; for if it stand' more than twenty-four hours, it is 
apt to undergo the virious and the ace+6us fermentation ; 
by which proces^^s, the •Saccharine quality of the juice 
being destroyed, sugir c5n no longer be extracted. From 
the quantity of saccharine matlcr in the juice of this 
maple, there*' is no doubt that it could be fermented into 
wine, and that a spirit could be distilled from it. There 
is saccharine matter in the sap of the common raai>lc, but 
it does not granulate' well, and would not r^pay ihc 
exj'fense of cxtra<jtipn. 

lliBCH (JSetula alba). The sap of this tree in the 
earlier spring ir^jnths contains sugar. By tapping the 
tree, or breaking off one of tlie branches, the sap drojis 
out, and may be easily collected. It does not cwitain a 
sufficient quantity of sugar to repay the trouble ot 
concentration,- there is, how-ever, enough to allow of the 
vinous fprnAtation, w'hich when properly conducted 
forms an agrccaldc effervescing beverage know u by tbo 
name of birch-wine. 

Sugar may be manufactured from the stalks of many of 
the Cerealia,'and in' America this is actually carried on 
to a great extent with the maize. (See vol, i. of this 
work, p. 112.J 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FEUITS COKTAIKING 8UOAB : — itQ A»[l> VUTE, 

WjB shall here refer to those fruits which contain sugar 
as a distinguishing ingredient. Al^host all fruits brotight 
to table in a mature state contain more or less sugar^ but 
tliis is combined Tfith acids and^ other j)eeuliar secretions, 
for which they arc consumed rathe]^ than for the sugar 
they contain. * * 



The Fig (Ficus canca'). 


The Fig {Fiats carica ). — The. tradi^ons of the 
Greeks carried the origin of the fig back to the remotest 
antiquity. It was probably known to the people of the 
East before the* Cerca/iV* ^ wheat, barleys, &c.), and^stood 
in the same relation to men living in the primitive con- 
dition of society as the banana does to the Indian tribes 
of Soutli America at the present day. With little trouble 
of cultivation it suppliea their principal necessities, and 
oifered, not an article of occasional luxury, Jtmt of'^<!^n- 
stant food, whethc? m a fresh or a dried state. As we 
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pmoeed to a more advanced period of the history* of the 
vre still Und the fig an object of general atten- 
TOU, The want of blossom on 'Ac fig-tree was con- 
sidered as one of the most grievous calamities by the 
Jews. Cakes of figs wen included in the presents of 
provisions by whioli the widow of Nabal aj)peased the 
wratlx of ''David.* In tjrcece, whcff Lycurgus decreed 
that the Spartan men should dine in a c^incm haH> dour, 
wino, cheese, and figs Were the principal ^ntribations 
of eacVmdividual to the general stock. The Athenians 
oonridaod figs an article ^of sueh^ necessity ^lat their 
expoiWton, mm Attica was prohibited. Either the 
temptarion to evade^tbi|. law' must Iftwe been great, or 
it must have keen disliked; for the^irame whicli dis- 
tinguished tho8e wBo ‘ informed against iho -violators of 
the law", . <rvKo<fuirrai (from <rv/cDi/, a fig,|and ^aiVw, to 
show), became a^ame of reproach, fr(hn which we ob- 
t^n our "Wtird sycophant. As used by our older w riters, 
swbophani means a ; and Uio French €iJi))loy 

word to designato*a liar and impostor genertilly--not 
a flatterer me^ly* At Home the fig was carried next to 
ihe vine in the processions la honour of Bacchus, as the 
patron of plenty and joy ; «»d Bacchus was supposed to 
nave derived his corpiJeney and vigour, not from the 
vine, but from the fig. Ail these circumstances ^lulical'^ 
that the fig conti^buted very largely to the support of 
man j^ and we mav reasonably account for this fi-om the 
" facility^with wMch it i£ cultivated in cliniates of nioderjte 
temperature. Like the Cerealia, it appears to fioui ish in 
, a very oonsiderable range of latitude ; and even in our 
own country fi’oquputiy produces fine fruit, without miu h 
ditScully, In the opcij air. Yet the tree is not generally 
cultivated exce^it in very fayouruble situations; and it 
mustjheiong to more genial cjitnalcs to realize the an- 
cient description of peace and security, which assigns the 
possession of ^these best blessings of Heaven to every 
mar^ under his oWn fig-tree.*’ 

The % consists of a pulp, containing a number of 

* 1 Samuel, chap, xav., ver. IS. 



86ed*<]il& peitorfM) inclomd in a rind* Tkm i« 8om« 
tli^ siAgnl^or in the fhiettficalkm of the JP^km 
cama. It has no visihie flower; for the reoeptaetea 
which afterwards become •the fruit arise immediat^y 
from the Joints of the tree» m the tbrm of little bods^ 
with a pefforalion at theend, but not caning or showing 
any thing like petals, or the ordhii^ parte m fmetiflea^ 
lion. As the flg enlarges, the litticf flowier iniido tte 
receptacle comes to maturity in its concealipe m : and 
in the eastern cOuntiies the fruit is improved byn t§i^ 
giilar operation known by the naii]0 of 
Tins IS perfomie<li by suspending by threads, aooye the 
cultivated figs, hraifrhcs of the^wila fig, which tm full 
of a sppcies of <ynipsf. When 4hejins#ct baa heeoteie 
wiiigocl, it quits tlie wild figs and pene&ates the cni« 
tivuted ones, for the purpose of laying its eggs ; and by 
thisS jjrocess it ensures the fructification by dispersing the 
pollen^ and aftcrwanls hastens the ripening by punch 
taring the ]nilp, and causing a* dispersion or circufolhas 
of the mltritious juices. In Fraisce this operation ds' 
imitated by inserting straws dipped in olive oil. ^ 

'J'ho double, and in some climates the triple, crop of 
the fig-tree, is one of the most curiouif cii^cumstaaces 
belonging to its natural history, and furlher illustrates 
ti«* value attached to it in the countries of Uie liktst^ It 
oilers tlie people fruit through a cunsidc^ble portion m ^ 
the year. The first ripe figs, according to Dr. Shaw, are ' 
callerl Imccdre, and come to inat(p*ity about th^ latter 
end of June ; tiioiigh, like other trees, they yiold a few 
ripe before the full sijason. These few are prolwhjy of 
inferior value ; for the j>rophct Husea says^ X ibimd 
J <rael like grapes in the wilderness 1 saw your fathtrs 
as the first-ripe in tlie fig-tree at her first time.” When 
the boecure ^draws near to jierfection, the karmouse, or 
summer fig, b(*giiis to be formed. This is the cropwhieh . 
is dried. When the karmouse ripens, m" Syria and 
Harhary, there a|f|;)ears a third crop, wfiich ottem haifg^ 
and ripens uj)on the tree after tlie leaveaare shed. ^ 
The time of gatlit^rjpg the summer fig iirtj^c Leawflt? 
v iti' its corresponding process of drying and j^iacking fur 
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the European market^ is one of considerable bustle 
and activity. The principal seat of this commer<^ is 
SnuTiia. 

Tlic imj>ort of figs to Gs'cat Britain alone, which is 
principally from Turkey, oamounts to nine hundre<l tons 
annuaJJ V, subject to a duty of 1/. Is, per cwt. Dry figs 
form also a very considerable article of commerce in 
Provence, Italy, find Spain ; besides affording, as in the 
East^ a chief article of sustenance to the native popula- 
tion. ^11 Sp^in the principal exports of dried figs arir 
from the provincetf, of Andalusia and Valencia ; though 
the fruit grows, more or less, in every province.* In 
the northern parts of France there a?e many fig-gardens, 
particularly at‘Argcntruil. 

It is probable that if the fresh fig were much esteemed 
by the people of this country, the tree would be more 
extensively cultivated here in favourable situations, such 
as our southern coast. But it would seem, from our old 
writers, and indeed from a common expression even of 
tine present day, tliat, from some association oi ideas, tiic 
fig was un object of contempt. “ Fi^o for thj^ friend- 
ship,’* says Pistol. t We have, however, old trees still 
remaining in J^soiue gardens, which bear good crops. 
These are generally trained against walls ; but fg-trccs 
have also been planted as standards heu* w ith succti¥s. 
We shall mention a few iustauccs of each case. 

Th«i fig-tree is said to have been first brought into 
Knglafld in 1525, by jCardinal Foie; though probably it 
was intx^uced before, both i>y the Romans and the 
monks. The specimens <“ame from Italy, and are still in 
the archbishop’s ^gardexis at Lambeth ; they arc of the 
white Marseilles kind, and bear excellent fruit. In the 
course of tlicir long existence, they have attained a size 
far exceeding the standard fig-tree in its native situation. 
They cover a .sjiace of fifty feet in height, and forty in 
breadth : the trunk of the one is twenty-eight, and tlie 
jpther twenty-one inches in circumiiiircnce. In the 

severe winter of 1813-14 those venerable trees were 

* * • • 

Laborde’s * View of Spain/ vol. iv, t ‘ Henry V * 
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greatly injured ; and, in consequence of the injury, it 
was found necessary to cut the principal stems down 
nearly to I he ground ; but the vegetative ]>owcrs of the 
roots remained unimpaired, and they are shooting up with 
groat vigour. * 

In the garden of the manor-house at Mitcham, which 
was formerly the private estate of A!\;hhi&hof> C ran mar, 
there was another fig-tree of the same sort, which is 
generally understood to have heeii ]>lanted by thl^ pre- 
Jato. ll was low, compared yith the^triics^at Lambeth, 
hut had a thicker stern : it was df'stroyed some time 
before the dose of last century. • 

Another ccJrdjratcd fig-tree wtls in thcj[>can*s gardem 
at Winche.^ter; it bore a small rod •fig, •and was in a 
healthy state in the year 1757. It was inelf.scd in a 
\\oodcii frame, laid a ahtss <Ioor, with two win- 

dows rM each side, by w'hicb the sun and air were ad- 
mitted, while the fmme protected it from the >^ind and 
ntiii. On^tho stonewall to which#tlie tree was nuile^ 
there were several inscriptions; and, among the rest, 
one which mentioned that, in the year 10*23, King 
James I. “ tastcil the fruit of this tree with great plea- 
sure.” That tree uImi has been destroyed. • 

/V few. years since there was a fine ohl fig-tree at the 
of a house in King' Street, Covent Garden. The 
trunk has now been ccA down to build a w^all where it 
grew : but shoots are springing up from titoroot. •'J'iiis' 
tree vvas doubtless? one of ihe Ckmfent Gurrien, which ^ 
in the reign of Klizabeth, bounded the Strand on the 
north, extending from Si. Martin’s Lano^lo Drury-Lane, 
these two lanes being the only a]>proadics to Ihe neigli- 
bouring village of St,’ Giles. * • 

The l^iicoch Fi^-trec is one of the mos^ celebrated in 
this country, and was once supposed to have been the 
first of the white Marseilles figs introduced into England. 
'I'he tradition 'is, |lmt it was brought freftn Aleppo by 
Dr. rocockc, the celebrated traveller, and planted in the 
garden of the llegius Professor of llebrc'jp^at Chi»s| 
Church, Oxford, in th^r year lfi48. An extract from a 
comwonication by Mr. William Baxter, curator of the, 

VOL. II. ^ c * ^ 
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Potnnical Garden at Oxford, read before the Horticul- 
tural Society in 1819, contains the latest history of this 
tree. It received considerable damafre from the fire that 
haf)pened at Christ Church Sn the 3rd of March, 1809 ; 
fill that time the large 'trunk mentioned by Dr. John 
Sibthorpe, In Martyn’s edition of Miller's ‘ Gardener's 
Dictionary,' remajned. In onler to preserve it from the 
injuries of the weather, this trunk had been covered with 
lead }-^ut at the time of the fire the load was stolen, and 
soon after the trunk itself decayed, and was removed. 
The tree in 1819 was in a very floiirislnrig state. There 
are some reriiaiiis pf the old tninV*'to be seen a few 
inches above Ijic surface' of the ground. The brandies 
then growingM'erc nof more than eight or ton years old ; 
hut those in the middle of the tree were twenty-one feet 
high. • 

It is probable that standard fig-trccs w’crc %rmerly 
much more common in^ this country than at jirosont. 
l^radley, an old writer on agriculture, mentions an an- 
cient fig-troo at Windsor, which grew in a gravel -pit, 
and bore many bushels every year, without any jiaius 
being bostoweil upon it. 

In the fowtli volume of the ‘ Ilortioulturul Trans- 
actions ' there is a very interesting accounty by Mr. 
iSabinc, of soui(‘ standard fig-trees in tiie garden oi‘ a 
cottage at C'omjiton, near Worthing, in Sussex. The 
gardcii in wdiidi they stand slopes gently to the south, is 
protected on the uorth by a thick grove of apple and 
plum frees, and the climate is v<M*y mild. “ Tlio number 
of the fig-trccs,” says Mr. Safjiiie, ** is iburteen ; they 
occupy thft j)rincij)al pert of the garden, which is very 
small, and are in perfect health ,* their average height is 
about ten f(5ctp and, if any of the larger ones were de- 
tached, they would cover a siiace of twelve I'ect in dia- 
meter. Tlieir sterns arc not large : the plants are bushes 
rather than tro:is, for the branches spread mall directions 
‘ irom the root. These are pronped up by stake.s, but 
iVii^iy of tlitign are suffered to iiang near the ground.'* 
Mr. Knfiiard, to whom they btlonged, informed Mr. 
Sabine that though the quantity varied, there alwa^.. ,^as 
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a crop ; that the figs began to ripen in the end of August, 
or beginning of September, and continued during Oc- 
tober ; that the crop was generally from the spring figs, 
though occasionally a few of Jhe autumn ones ripened ; 
that he manured the ground every autumn, and that ho 
pruned as little as possible. 

In the neighbourhood of Worthing^, and indeed along 
nearly all^ the south-east coast of Sussex, fig-trees arc 
very common in the gardens. At Tarring (mahout two 
miles from Worthing) there » a remarkable ])hintatiori of 
figs, railed by thejri habitants of thaf village Tiie Fig- 
garden.” The trec«, which art^^aboat eighty in number, 
grow' bixuriantl)^ at intervals of about twilve feet, on the 
sides of the paths. They are about *filteen*fect high, and 
the stems arc Ironi six to ele\cn inches in diameter. We 
saw Umm on the 1st of JSoptcnibcr, bearing a 

most afiundant crop. The peojde to whom the garden 
bidonged kri(*w’ nothing of the hislory of these trees, but 
an old irihrfihitfliit of the village foh^ us that he thougkc 
tliey had berui j)l:mtcd about forty years. 

With the requisite degree of care figs may be readily 
obtained in this country in a hothoust? ; Mbt they require 
a mode of cultivation so peculiar, that if It is wished to 
procure •them iu perfection they ought to be ciiitivated 
along with no other ffuit, ami then tw o or throe crops 
may be gathered. 

The Vink ( T/V/.v vinifera). TlK^berries of ihc*grape, 
in addition to sugar, contain tartaric acid, and njight he 
enumerated amongst acid foods, but the princijial usp of 
this fruit, the making of wine, entirely); (iepepcls on the 
])ropcrty which the sugar possesses of entering into the 
vinous fcTincntalion. • 

Of all tlie bciS'ics, tho grape has in Cvery age been 
held the most in estecMi. As is the ease with the cerc- 
aliii, the early^ liistory of the vine is involved in obscu- 
rity. The cultiw^tion of the grape was, probably 
amongst tho earliest efforts of husbandry. ‘4 And Noah 
hvfjan to be an husbandman, and he planted u^j^eyard.** 


Genesis ix. 20. 




According to the tradition of the Egyptians, Osins first 
paid attention to the vine, and instnictcd other men in 
the njanner of planting and using it. The , inhabitants 
of Africa ascribe the same gift to the ancient Bacchtis. 
W e find mention of the fermented juic(! of Hie grape as 
early as that ^x)f its culliviition. VVine was among the 
first oblations^to the Divinity. Melchizodek, King of 
Salem, brought forth bread and wiru', and he was tlie 
priest of the Most High God.”’*' AVe may trace, through 
all the mo‘«t ancient records of the human race, a con- 
formity between the chief articles of subsisicnce and th<‘ 
sagrificcs to heaven.*’ 

The vine,” says Humboldt, wliicli w'o now' cul- 
tivate, does not belong to EiirojK* ; it grows wihl on the 
coasts of the Caspian Sea, in Armenia, and in Cara* 
mania. Frpm Asia it pa.s.scd into Greece, and thence 
into Sicily. The Ehocaeans carried it^'into the south of 
France ; the Romans ])ianted it on the banks of the 
Rhine. The species of Vitis, which are found wild in 
North America, and w'hichgave the neme of the Land of 
’the Vine {Wdnenland) to the first |mrt of the N(*\v Con- 
tinent whiTa was discovered by Europeans, are very 

' 'I 
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different from our Vitis vinifera'^^ It is a popular error 
that the p:ra[)e-vine was common to botli continents. 

It has been said that the vine was introduced into 
England by the Homans ; 'but if so, it could not have 
been till near the close of tHbir influence, for Tacitus 
mentions that it was not knov;n when jAgricola com- 
manded in the island. At the invasion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, however, wlnm the country had been under the 
Hornan dominion four hundred years, and had re*^ivcd, 
during that long period, all Jthe encouragement which 
fliut people gave to the agriculture of their provinces, 
the vine, without* ^doubt, was cxti^nsively cultivated. 
Vineyards are mentioned in thtf*earliest S^on charters, 
as well as gardems and orchards, * aod tiiis , was before 
the combating invaders had time or ability to make them, 
if they had not found them in the island. Vf In the 
Cottonian Manu.'»cripts, in the British Museum, there are 
some rude delineations in a Saxon calendar, which, in 
the month of February, rcjirescnt ingn cutting or pruning 
tree?, some* of which resemble vines. King Edgar, in 
an old grant, gives tiic* vineyard situate at VV^xict, toge- 
ther with the vine- dressers. In ‘ I)oiai*sday-Book * 
vineyards are noticed in several counties. WVecording to 
William Malmesbury, who flounslied in the first half 
of tile tw'clfth century, (he culture of the vine had in his 
lime arrived at such perfection within the vale of Glou- 
cester, that a sweet and palatable wine, ‘‘little iuferior 
to that of France,” was made there in abundance. In 
the tinrteeinh and iourteenth centuries, almost every 
largo castle and iiionustery in England hud its ^inoyar^i, 
The land on the south side of Windsor Cattle, now^ a 
plea'-aiit green lawn, running from the town under the 
castle-wall, was vineyard, of which a* particular ac- 
(‘oiint may be seen in the ‘ Archicologia.’ At this 
period wine was made in England in considerable quan- 
tities; and yetfthc iiii porta tiun of Foreign wines was very 
large. In the yea^ 1272, London imported 375)9 tuHs 

Geographic ties f^antos, 4to., p. 2G. ' * 

- } I'unicFs Aiiglo'^axoiis, Apxicndix to vol, ii.^Svo. 
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Southampton and Portsmouth, 3147 ; and Sarfdwich, 
1900.* In the time of Edward III., a trade iu Rhenish 
■w'ine was carried on between Hull and the ports of the 
Baltic. t 'l^hc vineyards were, probably, continued till 
the time of the lieformirtion, when the ecclesiastical 
gardt?ns were either neglected or destroyed ; and about 
this period, ale, which had been known in Englainl for 
many centuries, sGenis to have superseded the use of 
wine o^a general beverage. This arose from the better 
cultivation of*the country. Under the feudal tenures, 
when the serfs weref; often Suddenly eonij)elled to ft>llovv 
their lords to battle, Inisbaiuby, partionlurly the growth 
of grain, was fearful ly’-neglcctcd ; lind sometimes the 
most dreadful Jlim hi c| were the result. The prices of 
wheat occasionally fluctuated from ten shillings to 
twenty pounds jier <|uartcr of modelni money. But 
when just [iriuciples of tenancy were established, so that 
the occujjicr of the land ^*ouJd bo sure of appropriating 
to himself a fair jirpportion of the fruit of his labour, 
aJ'TicuIturc began to flourish. The cultivaih/n of hops 
was revived or introduced about the end of the tif^eenth 
century. AU^these circumstances — the decay of the 
vineyards, thc^ enoourugement to the growth of gram, 
and the culture ot hops — gimhially tended to sujUMsedc 
the demand for wine, by oHering a beverage to <r.he 
peojiie w hich w’as cheaper, and }Mu*iui])s as exhilanuing. 
Kitson^ a eclebrati*d antiquary, has preserved a rude 
ballad of ibis period in praise of ibat beverage which 
w'iis becoming the national favourite ; — 

“ Bryng usJiomcMio F^dyr, nor no palde wyiic ; 

For an that thou ao shalt havv Cryst's curse and mine : 

But hryiig us home good ale, and br^ng us home gool ale. 

And for our drer lady’s lo\c bryng us heme good ale." 

We understand that on the southern coast of Devon- 
sljjrc. possessing the mildest temperature of the Fjnglish 
'>:ourjti(;s, there arc still two or tlirc'e vineyards, from 

o Ijt 

' * Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
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which Mne is oorainonly made. A vineyard at the 
castle of Arundel, on the south coast of iSsussex, was 
planted about the early part of the last century, and of 
the produce there are reported to have been sixty pipes 
of wine in the cellars of the IXikc of Norfolk, in ]7()3. 
"J’his wine is said to have rcscmiiled Burgundy ; but the 
kind of grape and tlie inode or culture have not been 
particularly recorded. Whatever may have been the 
condition and qualities of the curly English graj>#s em- 
]doyed in making wdno, we know that they must have 
been ripened by the natural t^mpcra^fire of the climate, 
ab artificial beat wic not resorted to for the rijiening of 
grajics till the carl/ part of thc^.lasE century; and thai 
the lieat was applied iiicr^^ly to the ^tfeer Side of the wall 
on w hieh the vines W(‘re tmiiied : nor is it till about the 
middle of the same century that w^e have any itecount of 
vines being covered with glass. Biofessor Martyn is an 
advocate for the renewal of grape culture in this country 
for wine. For that purpose he recommends that the 
^in(‘s slioufd be trained very near tlic ground, he liavii^ 
found that, by tliis method of training, the berries were 
much increasi'd in size, and also ripened^ curlier. The 
same method is pursued in the northern pcp*t *'of France, 
whore it is loiind to he succcsslid. 

5fiie cirlturo of the grape, as an article of husbandry, 
(‘Xtends over a zone aliuut two thousand miles in breadth, 
that is, from about the twenty-first to the fiftieth degree 
of north latitude ; and reaching in length from the 
western shores of Portugal, at least U> the centre of 
Persia, and jjrohahly to near the souiccs of the Oxiis and 
the Indus, Farther north than tiiat, it floes iK)t ripen so 
as to he fit for the making of wine ^ and further south, 
it seems to be us^ much injured by the yxc*tssive heat. 
'J'lic best w ines arc made about the centre of the zone ; 
the wines towards the north being harsh and austere, 
and the grape* towards the south being, better adajitejJ 
for drying and pitiserving as raisins. Thus, in Sjjain^ 
while the wine of Xeres, in the Siena Mortjiip (the rc^l 
Sherry), is an exccU^nt wine, and while ll«t of ^nc 
ridge of Apulxarras, in Granada, is very tolerable, the 
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grapes of the warm shores about Malaga, and in Valencia, 
are chiefly fit only for raisins. So, also, while the 
slopes of Etna, and those of the mountains in Greece, 
furnish some choice vines, <the gra[>cs ujKjn the low 
shores in those countries have also to l)e dried. It 
should seem, that the gra)>cs are always the higher 
flavoured and the rnortf vinous, the greater tlio natural 
temperature undef which they arc ripened, bul that an 
extren^ heat throw s the juice into tiic acetous fermenta- 
tion before the vinous one has time to be matured. We 
have an analogous case in the fermentation of malt 
liquors in this country, wliidi cannoi be properly |>er- 
fornMid in the W'arm ‘'months. *' 

About cight*'tho|^isarfd tons of raisins, or dried grapes, 
are annually imported into England, at a duty of about 
£160,000, , A considerable quantity of imdried grapes 
ai-e also imported, princijially from ]t^>rtugal, in jars, 
among saw dust. The annual value of those so imported 
is about £10,(X)0. 'i'he currants of commerci*, whi^di 
afe so extensively used in England, and of which about 
six thousand tons are annually imported into tins coniitry, 
are small drie(^ grajx's, priiicij)a]iy grown iu the Ionian 
Islands. , 

Labordc, in his account of Spain, givc.s the following 
description of the mode of drying raisins: — In frhe 
kingdom of Valencia they make a kind of ley with the 
ashes of rosemary and vino brandies, to which they add 
a quart of slaked linu'. This icy is heated, and a vessel, 
full of holes, containing the grapes, is put into it. 
Wlioii the bunches arc in the stale dc^'Ued, they are 
generally cnnied'^lo naked rocks, where they ar(‘ sjiread 
on beds of the fie]<J artemisiu, and arc turned every two 
or three days^till they are dry. lnj:he kingdom of 
Granatia, paiiicularly towards Malaga, *^they are einijily 
dried in tlie sun, without any other j>rej)aratiori. The 
former have a leore pleasing rmd, but a Icsg mellow sub- 
» jtance ; the skins of the latter are riot so sugary, but 
tl^eir subst^jnee has a much greater relish ; therefore, the 
raisins of fMalagii are preferred Uy foreigners, and ai-e 
sold at a higher : to this their quality may likew ise 
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contribtte ; they are naturally larger and more delicsate 
than those of the kingdom of Valencia.” 

A vineyard, associated as it is with all our ideas of 
beauty and plenty, is, in general, a disappointing object. 
The hop-plantations of onr own country are far more 
picturesque. In France, the vines are trained upon 
poles, sddom more than three or four feet in height ; 
and “ the pole-cJipt vineyard” of pofttry is not the most 
inviting of real objects. In Sj)ain, poles for su})|K>rtmg 
vines arc not used ; but cutting's arc plantc^d, which arc 
not permitted to grow ver^ higti, ^iut gradually form 
thick and stout itoi'ks. In Switzerland, and in the 
German provinces, ^he vineyarig arc as formal as those 
of Francje. But in Italy is foipitl true vine of 
poetry, surrounding the stone cottage with its girdle, 
flinging its pliant and luxuriant branches ovpr the rustic 
veranda, or twining its long garland from tree totree.”**" 
It was the luxuriance and the beauty of her vines and 
her olives that tempted the rude p^*ople of the North to 
pour dowd ujtoii im fertile tields : — • 

‘*,The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her iwasted titles iiud her golden fleftls;,, 

With grim delight the brood of wint^ view 
A* brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

• Scent the new fragrance of tlie breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows.”t 

• 

In Greece, too, as well as Itu^, the shoots of the 
vines are either trained upon trees, or supported, so as to 
display all their luxuriance, upon a scries of props. 
This was the custom of the ancient vbio-grt)wer» ; and 
their descendants have preserved it all its picturesque 
originality. '4; Tjie vine-dressei's of Fes'sia train their 
vines to run up a wall, and curl over on the top. But 
the most luxurious cultivation of the vine in hot countries 
is where it Covers the trellis-work wliich surrounds* a 
* m 

* The Alpenstock, by C. J, Latrobe, 182^ 

t Gray’s AHiange^ of Education and GovenJInent. 

X See the second Georgic of Virgil. 
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well, inviting the owner and his family to gather be- 
neath its shade. “ The fruitful bough by a well** is of 
the highest antiquity. 

The vine lasts to a considfcrable age ; it spreads also 
to a large extent, or, whVjn supported, rises to a great 
height. Although it bears at three or four years plen- 
tifully, it is said that vineyards improve in quality till 
they are fifty years old.* Pliny mentions a vine which 
had attained the age of six hundred years. In Franco 
and Italy there are entire^ vineyards still in existence, 
and in full bearing^ which wore in the same condition at 
least three centuries ago', and have' so continued ever 
since. The slander stems of ordinary vines, when they 
have attained a consiifcrable age, are remarkably tough 
and compact ; and the timber of the very old ones in 
foreign countries, which is occasionally of size enough 
for being savyn into planks, and being made into furni- 
ture and utensils, is almo’^t indestructible. Strabo men- 
tions an old vine which two men could not eufibrace. A 
sTngle vine-plant, which was trained against a row of 
houses at Northallerton, covered, in 1786, one hundred 
and thirty-seven squarti yards. It was then about a 
hundred years old, and it increased in size afterwards ; 
but it is now' dead. In 1785 the principal stem of this 
vine was about fifteen inches in diameter. 

Of the variety of the vine called the black Ilanibiirg 
there yre several remarkable trees in England, covering 
a great extent of st?rface, and bearing (under glass) a 
profusion of the finest fruit. Of these, among the most 
celebrated are the Hampton Court vino, and the vine at 
Valentines^ in Essex. The Hampton Court vine is in a 
grape-house on the north side of the palace: it covers a 
surface of W'cnty-tw'o feet by sevcn*y-two, or 1(J94 
square feet. It is a most productive bearer, having 
seldom few'er than tw'o thousand cltistei's upon it every 
season. In tho year 1816 there w'^re. at least 2240, 
Weighing each, on the average, a pound ; so that the 
whole crojs , weighed a ton, and merely as an article of 
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comineTco was worth upwards of £400. The Valen- 
tines vine es; tends over a greater surface and has a 
larger trunk than that at Hampton Coui't ; but it is not 
on tlie average of seasons* so productive. It has, how- 
ever, been known to produce ^wo thousand bunches of a 
pound each. 



n 

Tnji: Datp: (F/iamir dactylifcra), 1'hc date is one of 
those plants which, in the countries tiiat are congenial 
to their growth, form the j)rincipal subsistence of man ; 
and its locality is so pc^-uliar that it rannot, strictly 
speaking, be clctfesed either with the fruits of temperate 
or with those of tro])ical climates. It holds a certain 
intermediate pltfee ; and is mo;^t abundant in regions 
where there arb few other esculent vegetables to be 
%und. 

The e isf^ono district where, in^ consequence of the 
«t?>:treine andity of the soil, and tbe 'w'ant of moisture in 
,the air, none oti the Ccrealia will grow: that district is 
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the margin of the mighty desert which extends, with 
but few interruptions, from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the confines of Persia, an extent of nearly four thousand 
miles. The shores, the Ifanks of the rivers, and every 
]jart of this region in wltieh •there is humidity, are ex- 
ceedingly fertile ; ami with but unskilful culture produce 
the most abundant crops and the choicest fruits. But 
along the verge of the desert, and in the smaller oases 
or isles which here and there spot that wildei^ess of 
sand, the date-palm is the ^nly vegetable upon which 
man can subsist. The lofty sumniidlof the mountains of 
Atlas form an cffot'^ual barrier to the humid winds from 
the sea. Accordingly, the richer vegetation extends 
only as far to the south of theid ais* the* courses of the 
streams that are fed by the mountain snows ; and those 
streams are soon evaporated by tlio air, or •tibsorlied by 
the thirsty soil. The more lowly vegetables on that 
soil are chiefly of a saline a*id succulent descrijrtion, 
such as €;u[ihorbias, salsolas, and cactuses, wdiich retain 
their own humidily in consequence ofc their smoofcli aSd 
close rinds, without much aid from external moisture ; 
but their juices are in general too acrid, $v too much im- 
j)rognated with soda, for being of any usci»as food. Over 
th<?se the date-palm raises its trunk and spreads its 
l(%ves, and is the sole vegetable monarch of the thirsty 
land. It is so abundant, and so unmixed with anything 
else that can bo considered as a tree in the /'ountry 
between the states of Barbary aru^ the desert, that this 
region is designated as the Land of Dates (BilediiJgerid) ; 
and upon the last plain, as the desert is approached, tlie 
only objects that break the dull outline* of the landscajie 
are the date-palm and the tent of the Arab.^ The same 
ti’cc accompanies the margin of the destVt in all its 
sinuosities ; in Tripoli, in Barca, along the valley oMie 
Nile, in the north of Arabia, and in the south-east of 
Turkey. * ^ • . 

This region or the date has perhaps remained for % 
longer period unchanged in its iiiliabitants.4»nd 
ductions than any o^her portion of the world, •• The Ish^ 
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maelites, os c^escribed in Scripture history, wej-e but 
little ditlereiit from the Bedouins of the present time ; 
and the palm-tree (which in ancient history invariably 
means the date) was of the safime use, and held in the 
same esteem, as it is now'*. the sacred writers 

wished to describe the majesty and the beauty of recli^ 
tilde, they appealed to the palm as the fittest emblem 
which they could ’’select. “He shall grow up and 
flourish «likc the palm-tree,” is the jnomise which the 
Royal Poet of .Israel makes for the just. 

Even among the §^lowers of other faiths, the palm 
has always been the symbol held in greatest venera- 
tion. It is recorded of Mahomet that, like the Psalmist, 
he was accustonihd U) ectmpare the virtuous and generous 
man to the date-tree : “ He stands erect before his 
Lord; in every action he follows the impulse received 
from above ; and his whole life is devoted to the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures.” .The inhabitants of Medina, 
who jiossess the most extensive plantations of date-treer, 
sa^ that their propjict caused a tree at once lo sprjr.g 
from the kernel at Jiis command, and to stand befoic Ins 
admiring followers in mature fruitfulness and beauty.* 
The Tamanaqu^ of ISuuth America have a tradition that 
the human race sprung again from the fruits of the palm, 
after the Mexican ar/e of water. The usefulness of thj 
tree has thus caused it to be the subject of universal 
vencratipn. In ancient times, and in modern, tljc palm 
has been the symbol o^triurnpli. The Jews carry it on 
a solemn festival in comnicnioration of their fathers 
having gained possefsion of the Promised Land ;*l‘ and the 
Christians in«rcriio\nbrahce of that more glorious victory, 
when the Saviour rot^’e into Jerusalem amid the jubila- 
tions and hoSfenn^hs of the people. ^ 

And the tree is not unworthy of those honours which 
mankind have in all ages bestowed upon it. Indeed, 

• 

14 ♦ l^urckhardt’s Arabia. 

ms typified by the palm-tree upon coins of Ves- 
pasian aud Vitus. 
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the worthiness of the tree must have bceni the cause of 
those honours. Rearing its stem, and expanding its 
broad and beautiful shade where there is nothing else to 
shelter man from the burrfing rays of the sun, the palm- 
tree U hailed by the wanderer in the desert wdth more 
pleasure than he hails any other tree in any other 
situation. Nor is it for its shade alpne, or even for its 
fruit, that the palm is so desirable in that country ; for, 
wherever a little clump of palms contrast their bright 
green with the red wildem^s around, the traveller may 
in general be sure that he shall tinft a fountain ready to 
afford him its coofing w ater. • 

Nor is it only when standiifg alone iff the desert that 
the palm is a majestic tree. Faknf form the shade and 
the beauty of many of the tropical forests. Some of 
them are among the tallest of trees; iiitd when the 
margin of a river is spoken of as more than usually de- 
lightful, we allude to its “ palmy side.’* 

The Cjficurito^ a palm of South America, throws ^ut 
its magnificent leaves over a trunk a hundred feet high. 
This family of plants diminish in grandeur and beauty as 
they advance towards the temperate z»nc ; and Hum- 
boldt says that those wdio have only #i*avellcd in the 
north ol' Africa, in Sicily, and in Murcia, cannot con- 
(f!ive how the palms should be the most imposing in 
their forms of all the trees of the foiest. .The palms of 
South America furnish food in a variety of ways to the 
people ; so that in those wild districts, the assertion of 
Linnaeus forces itself upon the mindj— that the region of 
palms was the first country of the myu^n race, and that 
man is essentially palmtvorous. 

The date-))alin, though some of the family are more 
majestic, is stilUa beautiful tree. Its sfem shoots up, in 
one cylindrical column, to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, without branch or division, and of the same thick- 
ness througirout its whole length. Wlfen it attains 
height, its diameter is from a foot to eighteen inched 
From the summit of this majestic trunk iftErows a 
niagnificcnt crow n hT leaves, w hich are equally graceful 
in their^ormation and their arrangement. 
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** Tliose groups of lovely date-trees beudiag 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads. 

Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their siJkeu beds.*^ 

The main stems of the leaves are from eight to twelve 
feet long, firm, shining and tapering; and each em- 
braces, at its insertion, a considerable part of the trunk. 
The trunk of the "'palm is, in fact, made up of the re- 
mains #F leaves, the ends of which are prominent just 
under the crown, but more obliterated towards the root 
of the tree. The bSttoms of the leaves are enveloped in 
membranous sheaths^, or fringed withj^eiy tougii fibrous 
matter. These^ leaves afe pinnated, or in the form of 
feathers, each kaf ieiu^ composed of a great number of 
long, narrow leaflets, wdiieh are alternate, and of a bright 
lively green^ Near the base of the leaf, these leaflets 
are often three feet long ; but even then they arc not 
one inch in breadth ; neither do they open flat, but 
remain with a ridge jn the middle, something like tlio 
keel of a boat. When the leaves are young thej^ are 
twisted together, and matted up with loose fibres, which 
open and disp^’se as the leaf expands. The young 
leaflet is also owned at the extremity with a bard black 
spine, or thorn. They are more stijf and firm than the 
leaves of any other tree. 

The trunk of the palm, though it is in some parts re- 
markably hard and durable, can hardly l)e considered as 
timber. It consists ck’ longitudinal fibres, wdiich arc not 
80 much iiiterwHven as those of the branching trees; 
but have their inrift-stices filled with a sort of pith, or 
medullary siflisfdnoc, when young, that is near trie top, 
where the young leaves arc in the jirogrcss of formation. 
This ruedulIaTy substance contains sap ; but in the older 
portions of the tree it consolidates, though it always 
remains granular, and, as is the case with the frith of 
trees, is as easily divided across as longitudinally. Gene- 
rally speaking, the medullary part of the palm is much 
ligkt|,r in colour than the fibrous part; and thus 
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well-cotjsolidated palm-trunk® have a beautifully mottled 
appearance vi hen cut across. The wood of the are^a 
palm, or cabbage- palm of South America, is sometimes 
used in ornamental furnitui»e, under the name of cabbage- 
wood ; but it does not answer very well, as tlie ends of 
the fibres are too hard, and llie medullary mutter too 
soft, for holding glue. For the same reason, tlie surface 
is very difficult to polish, and cannot <)c preserved with- 
out varnish. ^ 

The flowers come out in large bunches, or spikes, 
from between the leaves j th^y are at first inclosed in a 
spatlia, or sheath, nvhicJi opens to let them expand, and 
then shrivels and withei's. •. * 

Tlic date-i>alm is a dioecious •tj[’o$, hiding the male 
flowers in one platjt, and the female, or fruiting ones, in 
another. The male flowers are considerably larger than 
the ienialc ; and the latter have in their centre the 
ovaries, which are the rudiments of the dates, about the 
size ol’ small peas. 

The tvs^o distinct sexes of the dato-lreo appear to hmc 
been known from the remotest antiquity, as they are 
notic(’d by all the ancients who describe the tree. It is 
not a litti| remarkable that there is a ilmerence in the 
fnicliiication of the wild date and the cultivated, though 
b«th are precisely* the same species. Wild dates ini- 
jncgnale tbemsolvcs ; but the cultivated ones do not, 
without the assistance of art. Theophrastus and Pliny 
nuntioii this fact; and in every pWitution of cultivated 
dates, one part of’ tlic labour ot the cultivator consists in 
colh’cting the flowers of the male date, cliinbirig to the 
loj) of the female with tlu’m, and dispersing the poUm 
on the germs of the dates. JSo csseatial is this operation, 
that though Ihe^ male and fouiaie trees^ am growing in 
the f-ame plantation, the crop fails if it be not )ierformed. 
A very remarkable instance of this is related by Delile, 
in his Egyi)1»ian Flora. 'J'lie date-tre^ in the neieh- 
bouihood of Cair% did not yield a croj) in the year IBoQ. 
The French and Turkish troojis having bcenjjghting Jl 
over the country i\p the spring, field labouif of f^\ ory 
kind was suspended, and amongst the rest, the fecuinia- 
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tion of the date. The female date-trees put fortii their 
Imiiches of flowers as usual, but not one of them ripened 
into edible fruit. The pollen of the male trees appears 
to have been scattered over the country by the winds ; 
and, as it had not been sufBcientl;^ abundant for reaching 
tiie germs so as to ensure fructincatioii, an almost uni- 
versal failure was the consequence. I'lio Persians, 
according to the elder Michaux, who travelled in tl»e 
countrj!;, were more provident than the Egyptians. In 
a civil war, ^hich was attended with all the ruinous 
effects of anarchy, Uie male date-trees of a whole pro- 
vince were cut down by the invading troo]>s, that the 
fructification of this necessary of life 'might be stopped. 
But the inhabpant^, apprehending such a result, hud 
been careful previously to gather the pollen , which they 
preserved in close vessels ; and thus they were enabled 
to impregnate their trees when the country was freed 
from the destroying army. It is said that the pollen 
had thus preserved its powers during nineteen years. 

\?ontanu8, an Italmn poet of the* fifteenth’ century, 
gives a glowing description of a female date-tree, v hieh 
had stood lonely and barren, near Otranto, in Italy, 
until a favouring wind wafted toward it the |>^llcn ol a 
male that grew at a distance of fifteen leagues. ^ Father 
Labat, in his account of America, relates a story oK a 
date-tree in the island of Martinico. Thcre.were p:ilrii- 
trees of various other kinds in the island, hut- there uus 
only one date-tree, w'^iieh grew near a convent. I'liut 
tree produced fruit wdiich was gratol'ul enough to the 
taste ; hut when an iiicrea.se of the number of the date- 
trees was wanted, mot a single one would grow' from tljc 
seed; and thus, after a number of unsuccessful trials, 
they were obligecl to send to Africa lor dates, the stones 
of which grew readily, and produced abundantly. 

Four or five months after the operation of fecundation 
has been performed, the dates begin to swell; and when 
t|^dy have attained nearly their full sizp, they are caro- 
fully tied Jp the base of the leaves, to prevent them 

S ‘ I' 
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from bdliig beaten and bruised by the wind. If meant 
to be preserved, they are gathered a little before they 
are ripe; but when they are intended to be eaten fresh, 
they arc allowed to rif>en perfectly, in which state they 
are a very refreshing ana agreeable fruit Ripe dates 
cannot, however, be kept any length of time, or con- 
veyed to any very great distance, without fermenting 
and becoming acid ; and therefore those which are in- 
tended for stonng up, or for being carried to a j;)istant 
market, are dried m the sun upon mats^ The dates 
which come to the Europeafi market from the Levant 
and Barbary are ia this state ; and Che travellers in the 
desert often carry vfith them a iUtl^ bag of dried dates, 
as their only or their chief subsistcr^pc during journeys 
of many hundred miles. In parte of the East, the dates 
that fall from the cultivated trees are left on the ground 
for the refreshment of the w'ayfaring man. 

In the Hediaz, the new fruit, called nUeh^ comes in 
at the end of June, and lasts two months. The harvest 
of dates is*exf>ected with as much finxiety, and attendad 
with as general rejoicing, as the vintage of the south of 
Europe. The crop sometimes fails, or is destroyed by 
locusts, and then a universal gloom overs^cads the popu- 
lation. TIic fKiople do not depend uporf the new fruit 
idcne ; ITut during the ten months of the year wdien no 
ripe dates can be procured, their principal subsistence is 
the datc-}iaste, called adjoucy which is prejMtred by 
* pressing the fruit, when fully matured, into large baskets. 
“ What is the price of dates at Mekku or Medina?’* is 
always the first question asked by a Bedouin who meets 
a passenger on the road,* • . 

There is, indeed, hardly any jwirt of the tree which 
is not serviceable to man, either as a necessary or a 
luxtiry. When The fruit is completely ripened, it will, 
by strong pressure, yield a delicious syrup, which serves 
for preserving dates and other fruits ; or the fruit may 
be rhude into jclllbs and tarts. The stalks of the bunchy 
of dates, hard as they are in their natural s^te, as w^il 
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as the kernels, are sol'tcned by boiling, and in tlrnt oon- 
dltion are used for feeding cattle. Dates, with the 
addition of water, afford by distillation a very good 
ardent spirit, which, as it doei* not come within the pro- 
hibition of the Koran against wine, is much used in 
some of the Mohammedan countries, and answers the 
same purpose of false excitement asj the brandy or the 
malt spirits of oth^^r nations. Palm-wine is also made 
from the date : this is also without the statute of the 
Prophet. It^ known >n Eg3"pt by the name of lakhhjf* 
It is the sap or juice of the tree, and can onl}^ be ob- 
tained by its destniction ; so that such trees onl^'’ as are 
unproductive are sel^tcd for obtaining it. The time 
chosen for thisppurpo^*is w’hen the tree is in the most 
active state of vegetation. The crown is then cut off, 
and a cavity .scooped in the top of the trunk. As the 
sap rises, it CKudes into this cavity, at the rate of nearly 
a gallon a day, for the first tw^o weeks ; after which it 
gradually' diminishes ; and at the end of six weeks or 
tWH) months it stops entirely, and the tree, w’hich has 
become by the operation completely dry, is cut down 
for fire-wood, for any other of the |)ur[)Oses to which 
the trunk of tlje palm is applied. Wlien rhe juice first 
exudes from the tree, it is remarkably sweet, but it soon 
ferments and becomes vinous, with ascertain degree Df 
acidity. This juice may also be distilled into an ardent 
spirit ; in fact, the genuine arrack, or rack, of ilio East 
is obtained from thot juice of palms. In Egypt and 
Arabia the date-trees that have become unproductive, 
through age or any othei’ circumstance, arc commonly 
disposed ofiu this*maimer. What is called the cabbage 
of the palm is csc'ulont in man}' of the species, and in 
the dale amt^ffig pthers. The cabbage is a conical tuft 
in the ceiitrc of tiic crown of leaves, and Is formed of the 
iuture leaves in their undeveloped state. When the 
outside is removefj, this jiart of tne date-tree tastes yery 
rnnch like a frobh chesnut; but, like thd palm-juice, It is 
(ostlv, beinf»' obtained only by the destruction of the 
tree and therefore it is not used t\"£cept in those trees 
which are cut J’or the sake of the sap or juice. 
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The librous parts of the date* tree arc made into ropes, 
baskets, mats, aad Tarious other articles of domestic use ^ 
and 80 arc the strinjrs or stalks that bear the dates. 
The oordaj^e of the sliips navigating the Red Sea is made 
almost exclusively of the inn^ fibrous bark of the date- 
tree. The trunk answera very well for posts, railings, 
and other coarse purposes; but it w not fit for being 
worked into planks, as the fibrous nature of it makes it 
easily split lengthwise into thwads. 7'he medullary 
part is much more abundant ^nd soft towards the centre 
of the tree than towards the drcumtercnce ; and, there- 
fore, when it is tised as timbgy, the trunk is genc- 
raliy cleft in down the nfiddle, for^the jmrposo of 
allowing tJie licart to dry and hartlanf • 

The medullary part of the Jatc-tree is partly fari- 
naceous, and soluble in water; and a nutritious substance 
may be obtained from it, resembling in consistency the 
snffo which is obtaincid from another kind of palm. In 
the pi'opeu date-tree, how^ever, it*is sinall in cpiantitv, 
and by no means gbod in quality. From another, anefa 
much smaller species (Phointj: fannifem), which is a 
native of the East Indies, the supply gis much more 
abundant. This farinaceous date-tree gwws ujwn the 
dry and^ndy jjart^of the ea’st or Coromandel coast of 
th€ ])eninsula of Hindostan. It is a very low tree, or 
rather a great Ic^ty bush ; for the trunk is never above 
a foot and a half or two feet in height, and th^ leaves 
completely conceal it. This palm te of a much deeper 
gjecri, and bus the leaves much narrower, than those of 
the date. It fruits and flowers nearly in the same 
manner. Tlu* berries are about the size of khlney-beans, 
and of a shining black ; they have •not much pulp, but 
what tlicy have sw^eet and mealy. In time's of scarcity 
the natives of Hindostan have recourse to the wood of 
this palm for food. When the stem is divested of the 
leaves, and of the^brown fihi-ous matter with which thqir 
loots are enveloped, it is about eighteen inches long,'an4 
six in diameter where thickest. The outsidj^of it cqp- 
sists of woody fibres**of a white colour, and fery much 
matted together, and w'ithin these the farinaceous matter 
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IS contained. To obtain that, the natives split the 
tronk into londtudinal pieces, dry them, beat them in 
mortars, and then sift the ipuss to 5e[>arate the fibres. 
After this, the farina is ready for being boiled into 
gruel, or conpecj as it is called in India; but it is bitter, 
and far inferior to sago. It has, however, occasionally 
iKcn of much use„and saved the lives of the people at 
times^when famine has threatened tliem with destruction. 

Thb true sago-pal rn of Asia (Sagi/s) ofiers a greater 
quantity of alimentary master than is furnished by any 
other plant, except the banana. The single trunk of a 
tree of this sjiecies, iq its fifteendi year, sometimes 
furnishes six hAindrecI pounds of sago. In the dialect of 
Ainboyna the* 'word sago signifies farina (meal). Mr. 
Crawford, in his * History of the Indian Archipelago,’ 
has calculaied that a single acre of land wdll support 
four hundred and thirty-five sngo-palms, which will 
annually produce 120, 50C lbs. of sago. 

, The northern bank of the Orinoco, the great river of 
South America, is covered with palms of the M^iuritia, 
which also produce farinaceous matter, or sago. The 
whole country in which they abound is subject to in- 
undations ; and the fan-like branches of those trees look 
like a forest which rises out of the bosom of the waters. 
The navigator who passes along the delta of the Orirf^co 
is surprised to see the lops oi these trees lighted with 
fires. ••They are kindled by a people (the Guanacas) 
who have remained for ages in these marshy districts,— 
secured from the floods by living in the palms; In the 
branches they sy*;pcnd mats, which they fill with clay, 
and on this'damp earth kindle the fires w'hich are ncces- 
.sary for thyir comfort. Sir Walter Raleigh saw and 
described these people. The palm oTcrs to this rude 
race, as well as to other tribes w ho inhabit the Gulf of 
Darien and tlie watery lands between the Guarapitha 
imd the mouths'' of the Amazon, a safe, habitation amidst 
^ne grtsat inundations to which those countries are subject. 

afRnds them also, in its fruit, its farinaceou.s bark, 
its sap abounding with sugar, and' its fibrous stalks, — 

^ pleasant food to eat, w-ine to drink, and thread to make 
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cordage aiid hammocks. “It is curious to behold,’* 
says Humboldt, “ in the lowest stage of human civiliza- 
tion, the existence of a whole race depending upon a 
single s{)ecics of palm, in a similar degree with those in* 
sects which subsist but upon dne species of flower.”* 

Even the leaves of the date-palm have their uses: 
their great length and comparatively ^mall breadth, and 
their toughness, render them very good materials for the 
construction of coarse ropes, baskets, panniers, antT mats. 
On the continent of Europe, 4 )a]m-brgnche^ are a regular 
article of trade ; (|pd j^thc religious *proce6sions, both of 
Christians and dews, in the greatei* part of Europe, are 
supplied from some palm-forestli^ near th^ shores of the 
Gulf of Genoa. * • * • ^ 

The cultivation of the date-tree is an object of high 
importance in the countries of the East. lit* the interior 
of Barbary, in great part of Egypt, in the more dry dis- 
tricts of Syria, and in AraUa, it is almost the sole 
subject of* agriculture. In the valleys of the 
there are more thaii a hundred kinds of dates, each of 
which is peculiar to a district, and has its own peculiar 
virtues. Date-trees pass from one person to another in 
the course of trade, and are sold by the sitgle tree ; and 
tlie pric^i ]iaid to a*girl’s father, on marrying her, often 
consists of dat(!-trees.t 

The palm is not w holly confined to the wanner lati- 
tudes, lliougli in those only it matures its fruit. • There 
are greenhouse specimens in man^ parts of England. 
Some of the more luxuriant parts of the province of Va- 
lencia, in the south-east of Spain, havtj very fine forests 
of date-palms, from w hich, as well as from the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, jmlm-branches akc expo|;ted. There 
are date-])alms upon the coast of Galiicsia, near Forrol 
and Corunna ; but the fruit on them does not come to 
maturity. There is abundance of palms in tlie gardens 
of Naples; and tjiey arc still finer and •more numeroos 
in that jmrt of Sicily in the neighbourhood of Palennt^ 

^ • • 

* Voyages, liv. vui, chap. xxiv. f Barckhartft’s Axftbla. 
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M-hich, from the fertility of its soil, and the variety and 
beauty of its productions, has the name of the golden 
shell/’- They are also to be met with in some parts of 
the south of France, thoiigii they rarely, if ever, ripen 
their fruit in that country. There are, in jiarticular, 
two very majestic specimens growing in the o|XJn air in 
the Botanical Gar{|en at Toulon ; but these, so far as we 
have heard, have not yet flowered. As greenhouse 
plants, with heat in the colder season, they have been 
introduced iiUo Ei|gland tpr about u century ; and tiio 
celebrated Miller, of the Botanical Garden at Chelsea, 
is reported to havp been the first cultivator, 'J'he 
Messrs. Loddiges, of fiackney, have palms of consi- 
derable height growing under glass ; there arc also some 
fine palms in the Botanical Garden at Kew, 

The date-palm is a very slow-growing tree ; and even 
in the soil and climate that are most congenial, old trees 
do not gain above a foot in height in five ycarsS, so that, 
supposing the increase uniform, the ago of a^ree sixty 
feet high cannot be less than three hundred years. Dr. 
Shaw says that the palm of Barbary usually falls about 
the latter endvif its second century. 

The pLABOTAiif {Mma paradiskmi) is a tree of 
considerable size: it rises with herbace(vis slalk, 
about five or six inches in diameter at the suri'aeff of 
the ground, but tapering upwards to the height of 
fifteen. or twenty feet. The leaves are in a cluster at 
the top ; they arc vhry large, being nlmut six feet long 
and two feet broad : the middle rib is strong, but the 
rest of the leaf, ^ ip tender, and apt to be torn by the 

wind. The leaves grow with great rapidity after the 

stalk has attained its proper height. The spike of 
flowers rises f;om the centre of tlie leaves to the 

height of about four fee^. At first the flowers arc in- 

closed in a sheath, but, as |bey come to maturity, that 
drops off. The fruit is about an incl\in diameter, eight 
\jT nine inches long, and bent a little on one side. As 
it*.rjpen8 Iw-tums yellow ; and when ripe, it is filled with 
a pulp of 'U luscaotts sweet taste. 
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llie Banana {Mum saplentum) is a shorter and 
rounder fruit than the plantain : the stem is also different 
— that of the ])lantain bcinjr wlioIl^V {rreen, while the 
banana is spotted with purple. The banana is not so 
luscious as tlic ])lantain, but it is more agreeable. 

The uses of these plants ar^imich the stime, and in 
our general remarks wo shall use the word Banana. 

The banana, as we have indicateef by the. heading of 
this chapter, is nc/t tlie property of any particular country 
of the torrid zone, but offers its producje iudifferently to 
the inhabitant of equinoctial Asia and America* of 
tropical Africa, ai^ of the islands of tltfe Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Wlicrever the nuan heat of tlic yea/ 
exceeds 75® of Fahrenheit, the banana is ohe of^the tn^t 
important and interesting objects for the ciiUivalh>n^f 
man. All hot countries appear equally to ffyou^ tSa 
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growth of its fruit ; and it has even been cultivated in 
Cuba, in situadons where U»e thermometer descends to 
45® of Fahrenheit. Its'i^roduce, os already mentioned, 
is cnornmus. The bunana, 'therefore, for an iniinenso 
portion of mankind, is what wheat, barley, and rye are 
lor the inhabitants of Western Asia and Europe, and 
what the numerous varieties of rice are for tliosc of tiie 
countries beyond fhe Indus.* 

The^ banana is not known in an uncultivated state. 
The wildest tribes of Soutji America, who depend upon 
this ji'uit for their\ subsistence, propagrate the plant by 
suckers. Yet an all-bountiful Isiuture is, in this case, 
ready to dimirysh the lirbours of man — piThaps too ready 
for the pi'opejt development of his energie.s, both phy- 
sical and moral. Ei,elit or nine months after the sucker 



The nanaiiii (Mus'i ,snp.ritli(ui). 

♦ Httiuholdt’s Political Essay on New Spain -Black’s 
Trsmslatipn, volt ii. 
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has b<?cn planted, the banana bcgrins to form its clusters ; 
and the fruit may be collected in the tenth and eleventh 
months. When the stalk is cut, the fruit of which has 
ripened, a sprout is put forfli, which again bears fruit in 
three months. The whole la5our of cultivation which 
is recpiiretl for a ydantation of bananas is to cut the 
stalks laden with ripe fruit, and to jgive the plants a 
slight nourishment, once or twice a year, by digging 
round the roots. A spot of a little more than a thofisan^ 
square feet will contain thirty to forty banana 

planis. A cluster of bananas, produced on a single 
plant, often contains from one hundred and sixty to one 
hundred and eighty fruits, an<l*^’eighs fi^in seventy to 
eighty jjounds. But reckoning \fciglft of a cluster 
only at forty pounds, such a plantation would produce 
more than four thousand pounds of nutritivtJ* substance. 
M. Humboldt calculates that as thirty-three pounds of 
whout and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes r^piire the 
same spac^ as that in which foui¥ thousand pounds gf 
bananas are grown, the j»ro(hicc of bananns is conse- 
(piently to that of wheat as lifS ; 1, and to that of pota- 
toes as 44 : 1 . • 

'J'he banana ripened in thc^hothouset o# Jiurope haa 
an insipid taste ; bu^ yet the natives of both Indies, to 
luaity millions of whom it supplies their principal food, 
cat it with avidity, and are «satiaiied with the nourish- 
ment it afibrds. This fruit is a very sugary substance ; 
and in warm countries the natives nnd sucli food not 
only satisfying for the moment, but ficrmancntly nutri- 
tive. Yet, w'cight for weight, the nutyitive matter of 
the banana cannot at all be compared to that of w heat, 
or even of potatoes. At the same tiTne, a much greater 
nuinber^f indivicUials may be supported ujfon the produce 
of a picf'C of ground planted with bananas, comj>ared 
with a piece of the' some size in Europe growing w heat, 
lluniboldt estimate the projiortion as*twenty-five 
one ; and he illustrates the Jaet by remarking that f 
European, newly arrived in the torrid zone,‘*Ss stride 
with nothing so muclTas the extreme sinallndls of the 

ii2 
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8|>ots utidei' cultivation round a cabin which contains a 
numerous family of Indians. 

The ripe fruit of the banana is preserved, like the fig, 
hy being dried in the sun, I'bcse dried bananas are an 
agreeable and healthy alidicnt. Meal is extracted from 
the fruit, by cutting it in slices, drying it in the sun, and 
then ppunding it. , 

The facility with which the banana can be cultivated 
has doubtless contributed to arrest the progress of im- 
provement iif tropical regVms. In the new continent 
civilization first commenced on the inountains, in a soil 
of inferior fertility.# Necessity awatens industry, and 
industry calls forth thq intellectual powers of the human 
race, Wlicn*thcsfi acq developed, man does not sit in a 
cabin, gathering the fruits of his little patch of bananas, 
asking no greater luxuries, and proposing no higher ends 
of life than to eat^uid to sleep. He subdues to his use 
all the {reasurcs of the earth by his labour and liis 
sj^ill and he carries hi.s industry forward to its utmost 
limits, by the consideration that he has active dutibs to 
peribrm. The idleness of the poor Indian keeps him, 
where he bas» been for ages, little elevated above the 
inferior animal ^the industry of the Kuropean, under 
his colder skies, and with a fertile soil^ has sur- 
rounded him with all the blessings of society — its 6om- 
fbrts, its aficctions, its^irtui^ and its intellectual riches. 

In « very interesting ami 4ns{ructivc paper by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, ‘ the Tropical Fruits likely to be 
worth cultivating in England/* H is state<l, ^ upon the 
authority of Mr. Crawford, that some of the varieties of 
the banana* possess an exquisite flavour, surpassing the 
finest pear^;. and that others in the East Indies have 
been compared^ to an excellent reinette apple,^fter its 
sw'cetncss has been condensed by keeping through the 
winter. Of these varieties there are* so many, that they 
would be as difiit*ult to describe as the sorts of apples 
^and pears of Europe. The banana has frequently pro- 

* Hort. Trans., vol. v. 
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LiTCHi {Dimocafpust^Uiclii^, — tAongan {Dhnocarpus 
kiftgan)9 Tlicsc fruits are natives of the soutli of China * 
where they are held in the diighcst estimation. They 
have thence been introduced ijato many parts of the East 
Indies, and to the gardens of the carious in some places 
of Europe. John Knight, Esq., of Eee Castle, near 
kidderminstcr, presented the Horticultural Society w ith 
some of the fruit* that had ripened in his hothouse in 
1816, and if found to be as good as that whicKis 
j)roduced in China. The iitchi was introduced into t#]s 
country by the celebrated Warren Hasting*, Esq.^ in 
1786 : the longan btid been introduced beforS. ^ 

The trees on w liich these fruits are produced have a 

* * 
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considerable resemblance to each other,— -are, in fact, scT 
much alike, that they arc distinguished only by the 
flowers of the liuhi being without petals, while those of 
the longan have eight ; and the fruit of the litchi being 
larger, and generally of a^red colour, while that of the 
longan is always brown. Tiiey are moderately sized 
trees, with In-ovvn bark, which is very bright in the 
twigs. Tlic leave? are large, have some resemblance to 
thosoof the laurel, are placed alternate, and hang very 
gracefully, ^i'he IVuit is produced in bunches, which 
arc pendent from *the extremities of the twigs ; and 
there is a considerable number of fr^jit in the bunches, 
not close together, litc g'iwpes, but on stalks, the prin- 
cipal ones froi^i six ipClics to a foot in length ; w hile 
those of the individual Iruit are from one inch to two. 

Of both species there are many varieties in China, 
which differ m the time of ripen in »r, and the form and 
qualities of the fruity In^ general, the litehi is about an 
inch and a half, or frqm that to two inelies, in, diameter, 
axld the longan about an inch and a quarter ; and * both 
are covei'ed with small scaly processes, which arc most 
prominent in ffie longan. Both fruits arc covered by 
llugh, thin, lf,athery coats, within which is the pul|>, 
and in the ipside of that a tingle bro;^ n seed. The j)uip 
is colourlcsis, semi-transparent, slightly sweet, and vfery 
grateful to the taste. The Chinese ])refer the longan, 
to whici^ they ascribe medicimil qualities ; but Europ(*ans 
give the preteronce U) the litchi, probably on account of 
its larger size and th<tf greata- beauty of its colosr. The 
litchi is oi’tcn brought to this country in a dried state, in 
which, though the pulp be much diminished in size, it 
retains a veiy considorabre portion of its original flavour. 
From the beauty and flavour of these fruits, and the per- 
fection to which they have been brought in this country, 
in aH cases where they have had u fair trial, it is hy no 
m^eahs unlikely that they may bcconiq, eominon as hot- 
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cabbosaceotjs secketiojsj ( continued ) t - rOiL — TR'E 

OI.IVX. .* 

• 

Oil differs from starch and sn^r in the possession of a 
larger cpiantity of Jiydrogon th£ft\ okheft of these sub-* 
stances. In them tlie hydrogefi exists in combination 
with oxygen in the proportions to form wati*}*, but ih oil 
the quantity of oxygen is so small, that it is believed 
that both the cai bon and hyclrotrcn of oil , when taken 
into the system as fooil, unite with oxygen, and assist in 
keeping up the animal heat of the body. That "ita 
agency is more active in this rcs^KJCt than either sugar or 
starch, may be inferred from the fact, just in 
portion to the diminished tcm|>cratiire the surfaced 
the eartji, is the quantity of «ily matter eaten by tlm in- 
ha^)itants. Thus tlie natives of Norway, Sweden, and 
Siberia cat with avidity train oil, whilst the inhabitants 
of Creenland were found by Franklin to esteem his 
tallow candles as a luxury. - • 

Although oil tor the ii^od of man is obtained princi- 
pally from the anJhial kingdom, yet the animals from 
which it is procured have obtained it* eitlier directly or 
indirectly from the vegetable kingdom. Animals that^ 
are fed on oily foods, when not able consume them, 
for tlie juirposc of keeping up animal heat, deixisit the 
oir in the form of* fat. ^ Thus oxen fed on oil-coke be- 
come fat. On tj|e other hand, animals ^losscss the pov^er 
of converting starch and sugar into oil in their systei#?, 
so that there can be no doubt that a large p«oportiop of 
the oil yielded by animals has been produced ^ thif way. 
Oil is the least digestible of the carbonaceous secre- 
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tiojlis, and is only taken spanngJy by the inhabitants of 
temperate and tro])ical cliniates. It is commonly used 
in this country in the formation of what is called pastry, 
in which a combination of the oil takes place with the ^ 
starch of wheat flour, an(> an indigestible compound is 
produced, Whelbor an analogous combination with 
tliis exists or not in the seeds of plants which contain 
oil, there can be ho doubt that they arc less digestible 
than Iboir separate constituents. This is especially the 
case with thn^e unaccustonjed to the various seeds con- 
taining oil, as the walnut, chesnut, almond, &c. 

Most plants wliicl| possess oil in /^uflicient ai)undancc 
to render them useful aS the diet of man, contain this 
substance in tkdr 

Tlio olive (Olea Enropm) is, however, a remarkable 
exCCjition, and secretes its oil in the pericarp or external 
covering of the seed. 


,-1 
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Tlici ?)i.ivK is a stone-fruit, or rather a double-cell^jd 
nut, covered by a fleshy {)ericarpiuni/ 

There is soinetliinjr jiociiliarly mild and graceful in 
the ajjpearante of the olive-tree, even apart from its 
associations. The leaves bearlome rcsembfanco to those 
of the willow, only they are more soft and delieatei The 
flowers are as delicate as the leaves ; tbt*y come in little 
spikes from buds between the leafstalks and the spikes. 
At first they are of a pale ^’^cllow^ but when they expand 
their four jietals, their instdd'i^ white, jind o«ly the centre 
of the flower yellow. The matured- wood of the olive is 
hard and compact, •though rather .brittle, and has the 
}ath nearly obliterated, as is the case with box. Its 
colour is rcKldiah, and it takes ^ •fiife gross ; on which 
account the ancients carved it into statues of the 
gods ; the moderns make it into snufl-boxes and other 
triiikcts.l 

The wild olive is found indigenous in Syria, Greece, 
and Africa, on the lower slopes of^the Atlas* The c|jl- 
livated one grows spontaneously in many |>arts of Syria, 
and is easily reared in all parts of the shores of the 
Levant that arc not apt to be visited by frosty wind^ 
Where olives abound tney give much bemity to the lancU 
scape. • ‘ The beautiful plain*of Athens, as seen toward 
the north-west from Mount Ilymcttiis, apiieai’s entirely 
covered with olive-trees.”* Tuscany, the south of 
Franco, and the plains Spain, arc the places of Europe 
in which the olive was first cultivated. The Tuscans 
were tho first who exported olive-oil largely, and tJius it 
has obtained the name of Florence-oil ;.but the jiurest is 
said to be obtained Iroin about Aix, in Franfce. 

The particular dopartnionts of Franco in wdiich the 
olive is most successfully cultivated ape those of the 
Mouths of the llhonc, of the Var, of the Gard, and 
some others ; but tt dogs not ripen its fruit to the north- 
w^est of a line draji n from the ryrcneesf near Karbonn«, 
to the foot of the little St. Bernard in the Aljis ; or Ifc 
tliat part of France which maybe c*onsidcredfis forming 

• * Olivier. • 
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a jwrtion of the basin of the Mediterranean, and which 
!s inclosed between that sea and tlie mountains of 
Cevennes and the Alps. ^ 

The proper time for gralhering olives for the press* is 
the eve of maturity. If delayed too long, the next crop 
is prevented, and the tree is ju-oduetive only in the alter- 
nate years. At Ai^, where the olive-harvest takes place 
early in November, it is annual : in Languedoc, Sj)ain, 
and Italy, where it is delaycfl till December or January, 
it is in alternate years. The* quality of the oil also 
depends upon the gathering of the fruit in the first stage 
of its maturity. It rdiould he carefully plucked by the 
hand, and the nhole hardest completed, if jmssible, in a 
day. To oont^jct th<« niucilage, and allow the water to 
evaporate, it is sjireatl out, during two or three days, in 
beds three Inches deep. The oil -mill is simple ; the 
fruit is reduced to a pulp, put into sacks of coarse linen 
or feather-grass, and suhje/ted to pressure. The oil fil•^t 
expressed k the puiest: the oil of the, kernel is said to 
injure that of the fruit, and cause it to become sooner 
rancid. The growth of olives and the nianufactuie of 
the oil offer a cMnsiderable employment to many of the 
inhabitants ot* France an|^l Italy. The importation of 
olive-oil into Great Britain anioiinte{k 5 in 1827, to about 
four thousand five hundred tons, iwiying a duty of eight 
guineas per tun. 

The olive grows in England, tJiough, in the severity 
of our winters, it chdnges its ciiara(t(*r. In the south it 
is an evergreen ; but in England it loses its leaves. In- 
deed it needs pn^feetion even in the mildest winters, and 
it is only in the very warmest summers that it will jiro- 
ducc fruit a , little, which docs not ripen, and is of very 
slight flavour. * 

In ancient times, especially, the olive was a tree held 
in 4jic trrcatdst veneration, for then the oil was ernploytid 
in pouring out libations to the gods, while the branches 
i^rmed the wreaths of the victors at the Olyni])ic Gaines, 
llsvjis aisb used in lubricating the human body. Some 

* Ilillhoiisc on the Olive Tree. 
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of the traditions say that it was brought out of E^ypt to 
Athens by Cecrops ; while others affirm that Hercules 
introduced it to (Jreece on his return from his expedi- 
tions ; that he planted it apon Mount Olympus^ and set 
the first example of its use ki the Games. The Greeks 
had a pretty and instructive fable in their mythology, on 
the origin of the olive. They said that Neptune, having 
a dispute with Minerva, as to the name of the city of 
Athens, it w as decided by the gods that the deit^ who 
gave the best jircsent to mankind shoul4»have the pri- 
vilege in dispute. Neptuife struck the shore, out of 
w'hieli sprung a Ifru-se : but Minerva firoduced an olive- 
tree. The goddo8s*had the trivuipR ; for it was adjudged 
that Peace, of wiiich the olive* Ls 4hc ^inbol, was in- 
finitely better than War, to wWmi the horse was con- 
sidered as belonging, and typifying. Even in the 
sacred history, the olive is invested with ninre honour 
tliuii any other tree. The patriarch Noah had sent out a 
dove from the ark, but she returned witijiout any token 
of' ho])o. ■ Then lie stayed yet other seven days; ifhd 
again he sent forth the dove out of the ark ; and the 
dove came to him in the evening : and ^p, in her mouth 
was an olivc-bruneh plucked off : so Noal^ knew lliat the 
waters were abated from the^^arth.” 

The vciieralion fbr the olive, and also the great dura- 
tion of the tree, afipcar from the hi.story of one in the 
Acropolis at Athens. Dr. Clarke has tiiis passage in 
his Travels,* iu speaking of the tewpleof Pandrosus:— • 
“ Within this building, so late as the second century, 
was j)rcserved the oliie-tyee mentiunod by Apollodoriis, 
which was said to be as old as the rounUation of the 
citadel. Stuart supposed it to have stood in the portico 
of the temple jof Pandrosus (callcil 1^ Him the Pan- 
<lroscum), from*the circumstance of the air necessary for 
its support, wliicll could here be admitted between the 
caryatides ; instances of trees that have been pi^o- 
served to a vei^ great age within the interior of#n 
edifice inclosed by walls, may be adduced.’* « . ^ 

The province of. S use, in Moiocco, produces •great 
ubuiidauco of olive-oil, which isolated to be equal in 
* Vol. vi. p. 24C. • • 
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quality to the best rioreucc oil, when it is expressed 
irom the fruit before it becomes quite riiw». Mr. Jack- 
son, in his * Account of the Empire of Morocco,’ men- 
tioiiS a curious circumstance regarding an extensive 
plantation of olive-trees in the neighbourhocMl of Messa, 
which indicates the great facility with wliieh this tree* 
may be propagated. Being struck with the whimsical 
arrangement of this large plantation, he inquired the 
caiisf^ of their being so arranged, which was thus ex- 
plained; — “J learnt from the viocro)-’s aidc-do-catnp, 
who attended me, t^t one of the kings of thed^ na^ly of 
Saddia, being on hi^ journey to Soujfin, encamped Imro 
with his army; that'* tiic pegs with wliidi the cavalry 
picketed their thors€S Wire cut from the olive-trees in th(* 
neighbourhood: and that these jx'gs being left in ihc 
ground on account of some sudden cause of the de- 
parture of the army, the olive-trees in question sprung 
from them. I confess, while I acknowledged the in- 
genuity of the idea (for the dis[>osition of tlu* trc(‘s 
exactly resembled the arrangement of cavalry ui an cn ■ 
campinenl), I treated it as fabulous; some time after- 
wards, howcv(^r, the following circumstance occurred, 
which imiucctl me to tliink the story was nor only 
plausible, but very credibh . Having occasion ^t(» hcud 
for some pbinls for a garden wbi<-h 1‘had at Agacloer#‘or 
Santa Cruz, ilie foulah (gardener) brought, amongst 
otlior things, a few bits of wood, without any roots or 
leaf, about eightccia inches long and three in circum- 
ference, which he with a Uuu-o stone knocked jnto tiie 
ground. Seeing the fellow thus employed, I asked him 
what he meant liy t’%ding in that way ? ‘ 1 am not 

trifling,’ said lie, ' hut planting your pomcgranatc- 
trees.’ I begpn to take them out of iJic ground; but 
some persons who wore near assuring me that it w^as tlie 
mode in which they were alw'ays jilaftled, and that they 
would (with thev, blessing of God) talj^e r^ot and shoot 
fo;’th leaves the next year, I was at length prevailed on 
to leave a/ew in the ground, merely for experiment ; — 
and \h y certainly did take root, and were in a fair way 
of becoming go(xl trees when 1 left Santa Cruz.” 
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n. Walnut b. (liK’ir.ul. r. II nnt. 

Nuts, ])roperly so called, arc iian^dry fruits, coutaiiiiup,' 
one or Jwo seeds, and not in any degree fleshy or j)ulj>y. 
They are often surrounded by a leafy or woody husk, 
which is called the involucre, enlarged as«a covei-ing to 
llie fruit. The kernels of all ihe esculent nuts are 
eaten on account of the quantity of oil tin y contain ; 
but aie Icvss digestible than any other vegetable matters. 

The Walm tJ( rtijid ). — Tlic nuts of tliis tree 

have, wheinpcrfccllyVipe, a very agreeable flavour ; and 
the tree being Ijesides exceedingly valuable as timber, 
and highly ornamental, it is well w'orthy oj^ cull i\ution. 
Tiie w'alnnts of <‘cuninerce arc many of them oiilifmed 
from warmer countries; but wfre sufficient alien tion 
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paid to walnnt-pkntations, an abundant supply m^ght be ’ 
obtained in all tluj southern parts of England. In some 
prls of Scotland walnuts come to inuturity, but they are 
oy no means general. In the unri[>c state walnuts make 
an agreeable pickle ; and an indelible olive dye is ob- 
tained from the pericarp of the ripe fruit. The nut of 
the hieJvcry (Jwjlans alba) is small, and of little value; 
and tliough the nut of the black walnut of Virginia 
(Jvfflans nigra) is large, the kernel is very snjull ; it is, 
however, sweet. 

Walnuts or chesnuts maybe preserved tlirough the 
winter by pitting them in the carlli, as is done with 
potatoes. f ^ ' * 

The CiiFS?mT {Castafiea vesca). — The chesnut has a 
prickly involiuft-e, find {he nuts grow iu a lengthened 
clii&ter, ujK)n tvuas. The kernel is large, and enveloped 
in a tough coat of a tint so peculiar as to give its name to 
a ])articular kind of colour. When raw I lie chcsmit has 
a slight trace of v^alnut taste, but it«is much inferior, 
lloastcd, it becomes fio'inacoous, and resembles a mealy 
iwl’ato. The chesnut is, indeed, the iiK).st farinaceou!», 
and the least oily, of all the nuts, and therefore it is 
more easy of digestion. 

In the soutlwrii parts of ihc Continent chesnuts grow 
So abundantly as to form a very large iportion of the food 
of tlie common ])eoj)lo, who, besides eating tluuu both 
> raw and roasted, form them into puddings and cakes, 
and even bread. The cbcsimt pioduees abundantly in 
the warmer parts of England ; but though the tree grows 
in Scotland, the fruit seldom comes to nmlurity fhere. 

The best kinds^of chesnuts are graftc<l. The late Sir 
JoPO[)h Hanks had some brought from Devonshire to his 
hon.-'C at Spjing Grove, which bore most plenlilully ; 
the fruit was smsflJer than thoSjianish cliesiiut, but much 
sweeter. , 

Tl‘e Hazel-Nut (Cwy/Ms).— Of this nut there arc 
sci eral species and varieties. , •. 

common hazel (Cori/lus aveflana) has the nut 
sniiirfl and short, but the tree grows more easily than the 
hlbcrt*' being found wild not only in forests and commons 
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in England, and especially upon the banks of dingles and 
ravines, but occurring in extensive tracts in the more 
northern and mountainous jiarts of the country. Scvoml 
places, whose soil suits its growth, are called after the 
nazcl, such as Ilasclrnerc,* Iltselbur, &c. The common 
hazel is seldom cultivated as a J'niit«trce, though perhaps 
its nuts are superior in flavour to tln^ others, whicJi are 
more inviting in size. 

The filbert®, both the red and the white, and th^eob- 
nut, are merely varieties of ^he compion lmzel,and ha^e 
been produced partly by the superiority of soil and cli- 
mate where ihoy frrow, and j>artly by culture. The 
filbert is not thicker than the**comnjon gut, but it is at 
least double the hmgth, and ba^the1ccrnt*l large in pro- 
portion. The coli-mit is the largest of the speeios, and 
It is round: the cluster-nut dillers from th(f others only 
in the fruit being piodiiccd in large clusters ai the ends 
of the braiielies. A particular form of tree receives 
ill some parts of the country (os|VcialIy in Kent, whgro 
the culture of the filbert is can iod on with advantage) 
the name of the dwarf productive n:U, though that name 
indicates rather the mode in w liicli th« tree is trained 
than the vaiiety to which it belongs. Generally speak- 
ing, tb<> filbert is byt a low grower, but still considerable^ 
in^nuity is exerted in keeping it down, it having been 
found by general experience that the dwarfing of fruit- 
trees is the most cfi(*etnal moans of ensuring a large and 
unilbrm crop, and fruit of superioi^ quality. I'lie trees 
that are«dwarfed arc not allowed lo exceed seven feet in 
licight, and they are trimmed in the fprrn of a goblet, 
with an open centre, as is generally donfi with well- 
managed gooseberry- trees. \Vhcn*ilie trep comes into 
proper beariiig^this goblet has attained a diameter of 
about six feet, w h^cli is every season covered with filberts 
both outside and insid«. The nuts are of excellent qua- 
iity, and it is Ibuwl, by comparison, tliai a tree treated in 
this manner, willi the ground regularly hoed and cleaned, 
will produce more lliaii three w hich are pJlinted' its a 
hedge-row or coi)[)i^c, and allowed to run wild iri the 
usual manner. • _ . 
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There is something singular in the floweiing of the 
liazel : the male catkin makes its appearance in autumn^ 
Hn<i continues to increase tilt Spring, at which time the 
female ovaries, that are to produce the nuts, make their 
appearance: this takes plifce fls early as February, and 
before there is yet a leaf uj)oii the deciduous trees ; so 
that, besides its adv|intagcs as a fruit, the filbert may be 
regaixlod as an ornamental tree at that season when groves 
anj coppices have the least beauty. 

The word «tilbert is a •corruption of the original 
English name for this nut, /w/A/verc//?! —which was ap- 
plied to the large anddringed husk, to distinguish it from 
the closer covering of the common hazel. Our old poet 
(iower assigns U mote cl«jissical origin to the name — 

‘‘ Pliillis 

Was sliape into a mitte-trec, 

That all men it might see ; 

„ And after Pliillis, Phllberd 

c niis tree Was eloped.” ’* 

The Constantinople mi {Con/lus colu7’7ia) is a superior 
ut to even the'ibest variety of the hazel. Its flavour is 
equal, and its soizc is mor^* than double. It is a round 
imt, invested with a deep calyx, ott involucre,^ which 
covers ir almost entirely, and is very much lobed and 
fringed at its extremity. 

L’Ecluse, a distinguished gardener, brought the nuts 
of the Cvrylus coluiiid from Constantinojile in 1582; and 
Linn 00 iis states, that in the Botanical Garden at Leyden 
there w^as growin(r, in 1736, a fine tree of this sperdes, 
planted by L'Ecluso. It was cultivated in England hy 
ilay, in 1666^ 'i'his tree groves naturally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coitcitantinople. 

The American nut (^Corylits ameriennd) is a b<*autiful 
species, extensively spread over North Ajncrica, and 
wliich has been »- cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
P^u'is. 

Th^ iuvcbucra and bottoms of the nuts of all the species 


» * Coufe-Tsio Amautis. 
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and varieties of Corylus are extremely austere and 
astringent when in their green state ; and it is doubtful 
whether they might noti^Hien be profitably employed 
either in the tanning of ie&thcr, or perhaps for the same 
purposes as galls. • 

The Spanish nuts of the shops are fresh nuts from 
Spain ^the Bareelona nuts are another variety, kiln- dried 
befoi'o exportation. ^ ^ 

The CAaon-'l'iiEis {Cerat07tin grows 

extensively in the south of Europe, particularly in some 
T>rovince8 of Spain, of wliich Valencia is the principal, 
bears a fruit calico 4hc cm^ob hean^Tifhhoh is an important 
article of comnicrco. It is chi(St;j used l‘o{ the feeding ol 
rattle, but furnishes a nutritiva »liiflent*to the j)oor in 
times when there is a scarcity of bread- corn. 

The Almond-tree {Annjffdalm rnlgaria^ J>as a con- 
si<leral)le resc*rnl»Iancc to the peach-trcc in tlic form of 
its leaves, and of its blossoms, only the latter are more 
variable in colour. It is probabl^i that the almond a 
natise of the western parts of Asia. The almond is 
uu'iilioned in the Scriptures as amongst the best fi uits of 
the land of Canaan. It is very y)leniif*l in China, in 
ino.st ol‘ the Eastern countries^ and also ir» llarbary. In 
that country it is tj;e most early bearer of all the fruit* 
trc(^. It flowers in January, and gives its fruit in 
Aj)ril.* It does nota])pear that the ahnoiid-tree (which 
is now abundantly cultivated lor its fruit in Italy, Spain, 
and the south of France) was so ^arly introduced into 
the first «f these countries as the peach, or that its native 
region w'us so well know'n, “Greek <iuts” being the 
nair>c given to almonds at Home in the time* of Cato. 

The fruit of the almond is not*so attr.i^tive as that 
of the peach; because, instead of presenting the same 
delicious pulp as tl^it, the ])ericarj> of the almond shrivels 
as the fruit ripens ; and wiieii the ripening is cor^jjlelcd, 
has become a horny kind of husk, wkich opens of Hs 
own accord. The kernel of some varieties of the almoUd 
is not defended by so tough a shell as that ol* the J)e«ch 
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and nccfcarine ; for it is oPten so tonder that the nuts 
break when shaken together. 

In the south of Europc„,H|jhere the almond is culti- 
vated with as much care as the peach is in this country, 
its varieties are carefully distinguished. The bitter and 
the sweet are permanently distinct varieties ; and after 
this leading character is observed, the variety is further 
distinguished by the form and degree of hardneA of the 
For instance, the French have amandier k 
coqiie dure^-r-** anffendiep ^ coque demi-dure ” — aman- 
dier k coque tendre.” 

Ill England almqnd-trecs are chiefly cultivated for 
the beauty of their early dowel’s ; and for this reason, 
the common k*nd, and' the double-flowering dwarfs, are 
preferred. There is something very charming in tlie 
peculiarity n hich belongs to this tree, of blossoming on 
the bare branches : 

“ The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour, 

Tliat aliglifs on misei*y’8 brow, 

Springs out of the silveiy almond-flower, 

That blooms on a leafless bough."* 

One of thef^ most beautiful tales of the Greek mytho- 
logy (that of the Loves of Phyllis ^.nd Demophoon) is 
founded on this pTO|>erty of the aliimnd-lrce. 

Almond-trecs ripen their fruit in linsrland, Ihongh 
the produce is very inferior to that which is imjiortcd. 
The flowers of the productive almond, both the sw-et 
and the bitter, arc much less showy than those of the un- 
productive. ^ Like umst of the other nut-bearing trees, 
the almond yields an oil. lletween the expressed oil of 
bitter and that of sweet almonds there is little difference ; 
but the bitter almond contains an css’ential oil, while 
the sweet almond has none. Owing to the prussic acid 
whichtft contains, this essentia! eil is found, by experi- 
ment, to l»e exceedingly poisonous ; and therefore the 
ti3e of bitter almonds should be carefully avoided in every 
iit^tance \i^erc there is a chance that the essential oil may 

. < • Moore. 
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he separated in the stomach. So very violent is the poison 
of thts oil, that instances are recorded of persons dying: 
in coitsecjuenee of drinkinff^evcti a very small ])ortiou of 
spirits flavoured by it ; and, in its concentrated state, it 
IS probably not exceeded, in Its hurtful effects, even by 
the essential oil of tobacco itself, or by any of the nar- 
cotic vegetable poisons. ^ 

According to Haller (Hist. Plant.)^ bitter aln^i^ds 
are a poison to birds and quadrupeds. 

Almond-oil (the expressed oil) is principiilly obtained 
from the almonds of Valentia and Barbary ; the Syrian 
almonds, usually csdled Jordan almonds, being preferred 
for the table. • 

The hnuje-fmxted Almond {cnf. fnacrfKarpa) is one 
of the most b^utiful varieties of tlie almond. The flow ers 
are twice as large as those of the common sorf, and remain 
longer in perfection : the fruit also is larger. There is 
n specimen in the garden of Uic Horticultural Society, 
which has been figured and doscribed by Profes^r 
Lindloy in the * Botanical Register ;* wlio remarks, that 
this almond is ** increased by budding upon plums and 
other dinjjmccous {ilants.** • 

About four hundred and fifty tons o( almonds arc 
annually, imported into Grea^Britain, paving a duty of 
18 , 1100 /. 

Cocoa-nut (Cocos). The cocoa- palm is supposed to 
Ije a native of the south-east of Asia, and is found wild 
in some of the small islands ofl’thS shores; but it has 
been introduced into almost every part of the tropical 
regions. Its quality of bearing in the neighbourhood of 
sea- water is very favourable to its migrations.* There are 
five species enumerated and described by tIvJ botanists; 
but the most valuable is the Cocos nuciferlij or cocoa-tree, 
properly so called.^ 

The C. nttcifera is a.very tall tree, the Inink of which 
is composed ol hard ami strong fibres, ^hich emss each 
other like network. There are, strictly speaking, ifb 
bi*anches ; but the leaves are from twelve to ibflrtecn tet 
long, with a very strong middle rib, to each side of 
which tho swonl-shaped leaflets "are attached. The , 
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ri'coa-iiiit { CiM'os mti'ijrr't }. 


flowers come out round the top of the trunk, each ( luster 
iiy losed in a long spafha or sheath. When these ha\c 
arriv(»d at maturity, the sheath opens, and the 
flowers gradually I’all oft’, leaving the embryo fruit. In a 
moiit and fertili soil the rocoa-palm bears in ibnr years ; 
in a dry regitim fruit is pot produced till it has been 
planted ton years. The fruit consists ext ernally^ of athir*,,; 
out tough rind, of a brownish-red colour ; beneath 
there is a quantity of very tough fibrous matter, of which 
cordage and coarse cloth, matting, and a variety of other 
articles are manufactured at the present day. Burck- 
hardt Says that ships coming from thi; East ‘Indies to 
Djidda have condage made of tlie cocoa-nut tree. In- 
closed within this fibrous mass i.« the shell, of groat firm- 
ness, and used for many domestic jiurposes. While tlio 
nut is green, tlft? whole hollow of the shell is filled with 
an agreeable, sweetish, refreshing Bquor. When tlic 
nut is gathered, a formation ef albumen takes place 
upon the inside^of the shell, producing that white, firm, 
peasant-tasted, but rather indigestible substance, which 
i^Ci^Ued file kernel of the nut. Like the kernels of most 
nuts, that of the cocoa is nutritious, and contains a great 
, quantity pf fix6d oil, S»v’hich is also the ingredient to whicli 
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its iudifcstiblc quality is owing. A tree genemlly fur- 
nishes about a hundred cocoa^. The ^tem of the cocoa- 
nut Irce is very tough and durable^ and used for con- 
structing the abodes of the'people in the warm countries 
where it grows, and the leaves are employed as thatch j 
while the ribs answer the same pur[)osc as osiers in the 
making of baskets and other wicker-work. The tender 
shoots at the top of the cocoa-nut firee may be used as 
esculents, and are very tender and delicate j but they'iire 
costly, as they cannot be obt|iiiied except at the expense 
of the tree. " ^ 

The linest arrac^in the East Indies is made from the ' 
juice of the cocoa-nut tree, This juice, ^fore it is dis- 
tilled, is called toddy; and those' trees from which it is 
t(i be obtained are not suffered fo bear fruit. There are 
two ways of obtaining the toddy ; they either cut off' the 
monthly shoot I'joru which the fruit would be }>roduced, 
and collect the saji in jars iroiii, the wound ; or they make 
a perforation in tlie trunk of llie^trce, which they keep 
plugged 11]), unleas when they are about to collccffhe 
fiap. ^Vhen put in vessels, and kept out of the sun, the 
toddy undergoes the vinous fermentation, and is fit for 
distilling ; but if it bd exposed to the smj, it undergoes 
tlic iieetpus fermentation, and’^is changed into vinegar. 

The co(‘oa-palin generally reaches the age of from 
eighty 1o a hundred years ; and its average height is 
about cigiity feet. Jts growth is thus more rapid than 
the other palms. * 

The ather species of coco^ are not so valuable. 7 'he 
seeds of Cocos butyracea are vciy mucilaginous, and also 
very oily. The jiulp of the nuts is used Ibrlatting hogs ; 
and the natives of South America ifeake a sprt of butter 
from it. ^J'he liiiincii cocoa-nut (Cotm (juinemsis) is 
mueli smaller than the others, the trunk not being above 
one inch in diameter, |md twelve feet high. It is tough 
and hard, and covered with prickles ; wfeben cleared of the 
bark it is made into wulking-stioka, . which are blaok, 
strong, light, and take a fine polish. It gr^ws abund- 
antly in the island •of Tobngo, after wbicli island the 
sticks used to be named in Franco. The fruit is about 
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thesiiffiofachen-y^t may be J inJamaica de- 

BodnotplMS®®*; •*‘"’"8“ , f America a sortot 

wine » ma^ ‘^rolo'mbia rflhej/reai maccnw-treei^^ 

northern parts of Cdomta . IslamLs. 

awleata) gro"* being from a foot to a toot 

it is a largo palm, the 1^“" . . ® height ot about 

an A half in f"g of a globular form, but a 

thff^ foot. Ihc [‘■“'V® ®® than an inch in diameter, 
little flattened, and ^ j an astringent taste, 

The pulp Ihat^urrounds the nu ^ „ ia thick, but 

but the kernel is j .embles tbe'^cocoa-nut, only 

very low; “V" “ in salt-marshes and by 

the nuts are smaller. 9. ^ eastern parte ol Asia. 

%e mouihs.ol rivers, in U ^^1^^^ cocoa-nut 

AllthesFCic« y>'=^ f g;;Vln.-oil is obtained from 
is clear and sweet. 1 he r 1 
the £!<?<« {/Miieensts, an Alntan i 
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' The CASifEW-jfUT {Anacardium occidmtale). The 
cashew-nut tree bears a considerable resemblance to 
the walnut, and the leaves have nearly the some scent. 
The fleshy receplaclo, vulgarlv called apple, which the 
tree produces, is of an ajrreehble subacid flavour, and 
may be i’ermented into a kind of wine, or distilled into 
arrack. Tiio nut, of a kidney sh<^>e, jls attached to 
the end of the ajiple ; it is inclosed in two shells, betvj^a 
whicli there is an acrid inflammable oil, which is so 
caustic that it will blister tlie skin., Thcp kcniel, con- 
tained ill the sccoryi or inner shell, is of a' very fine fla- 
vour, and used to giae a pleasa^ taste to many producils 
of cookery : it also greatly improyes the flavour of cho- 
colate. • * * * 

Brazil-nut, or JuviA (Bertholletia ejrceha), 'I'his 
is one of the most extruordinjary fruits of Sonih Ame- 
rica, w hich has been made familiar to us j)rinci|XiUy 
by the interesting description of“ Humboldt, it was first 
noticed in a goograjihicttl work |iiiblibhcd in 1C33, 

Laot, who says that tlie weight of this fruit is ^c> enor- 
mous, that, at the period when it falls, the savages dare 
not outer the forests without covering their heads nnd^ 
shoulders with a strong buckler of wood.* The natives'^ 
of Esinorcida still describe the dangers which they run 
wh(% the Iriiit fulls from a height of fifty or sixty feet. 
Tlie triangular grains which the shell of the juvia incloses, 
are known in commerce under the name of Brazil-nuts ; 
uiid it has been erroneously thoughtThat they grow upon 
tlie tree hi tlie form in which they are imported. 

The tree which produces the juvia is oiilv about two 
or thicc feet in diameter, but it reaches a neight of a 
Iiuudred and twenty feet. 'J'he liniit ia as» largo as a 
child's lu ad. Il^miboldt justly observes rtiat nothingcan 
give a more foiviblsj idea of the power of vegetable life 
in the equinoctial zone Uian these enormous ligneous peri- 
carps. In fifty or sixty tlays a shell ia» formed half an 
inch in tliiekncss, which it is diflicult to open wiUi tljfe 
sharpest instrument. The grains which this flieli^cc«i- 
tains liuvc two clisirnet envelopes. Four or five, and 
soructimes as many as ciglit of ihesb grains are^ attached , 
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to a central membi'ane. The Capuchin apes (Simia 
dnropotes) are exceedingly 4‘ond of the seeds of the juvia ; 
and the noise of the falling fruit excites their appetites in 
the highest degree. The natives say that these animals 
unite their strength to hr€!0k the pericarp with a stone, 
and thus to obtain the coveted nuts. Humboldt doubts 
this ; but he thinks that some of the order of HodetUia, 
su^h as the Cdvia aguti, are able to open the outer shell 
witB'their sharp teeth applied with unwearied i>ertinacity. 
When the tricmgular nuts are spread on the ground, all 
thof animals of the forest surround tjieni, and dis})ute 
tlteir possession. The Indians, wbc collect these nuts, 
say It is theri'eost of tfic animals, as w^ell as of oui’- 
scivcs;” but ^icy *ai\j ' angry with their rivalry. The 
gathering of the juvia is celebrated with rejoicings, like 
the vintage of Europe. 

Some other plants yield oil, as the chocolatc-nut tree 
{Theobroma Cacao), but these are PiK)ken of under other 
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PLANTS YIELDING MEDICINAL SECRETIONS — ACIBar:*- 

CITRIC ACID, ORANGE, LEMON, BT*C. ^ 

™ ; 

* « 

In the foregoing chapters we have spoken of the principal 
forms of the secretioes of plant^hich, entering into the 
system, are either employed for ^the ^buildin^ up of the 
fabric of the body or the mainlilLiiYing its' animal beat. 
We have now to refer to plants which, althofigh they 
yield in many instances an abundance of both nutritious 
and carbonaceous secretion, are nevertheless not con- 
sumed on their account, but on account of some other 
secretion they produce. These remaining secretions m^ 
be comprehcncled under the head of acids, volatile oils, 
and alkaloids. None of these classes of substances, that 
we are aware, arc essential to life, at the iamc time they 
are constantly taken by man and the lowfer animals in 
their food, and seeimto act meSicinally on the system. 

INie first group of these substances, the organic acids, 
are used extensively by man in his food. Nearly every 
fruit, and most of the parts of vegetables which are eaten 
whole, contain a larger or smaller quantity of the vege- 
table acids. When acids do not naturally exist in the 
food which he takes, man has recourse t9 vinegar, acetic 
acid, w'iiich results from the decomposition of various ve- 
getable subs^nces. * , 

The mostTreqi*ent vegetable acids consumed by man 
are the citric, tar^iric, malic, and oxalic acids. The 
composition of these cogipounds is as follows ; 
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Carbon. 
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5 

■ OKygen.^ 
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It will at once be seen tliat the composition of these 
acids is very similar to that of the various carbonaceous 
secretions; at the same time we have no evidence to 
prove that these acids ai*e Jjumed in the system in the 
same way as starch, sugar, and oii^ That they are di- 
gested ,and decomposed there can be little doubt, but 
beyond their results their action is not known. One of 
tliMiost'curious facta in the history of the action of the 
v^petablc^acids on the system is the power which citric 
acid, contained in Che juic^ of the orange, lemon, lime, 
8ce;,^has in arresting and . preventing* the disease called 
scurvy. This disease, wMch at onc^'tlme was the great 
pl%ue of our favy, and. the cause of the death of many 
thousands of seamen \ti^allv, is now seldom seen, and 
this entii*el 3 r from the |i|li&^of lemon-juice on board our 
vessels. It* is how'ever a curious fket that the acid, which 
is easily separated fi^om the juice of the fruit, is not nearly 
so efficacious as the juice itself. Many theories are ad- 
vfneed to explain tlieje phenomena,* but none are satis- 
factory. A CTeat fact is, however, very apparent, and 
that is, that this fruit acts medicinally on the system. It 
is not fruits that contain citric acid alone that cure the 
scurvy, but many fresh uijcookcd vegetable matters have 
this power, although none appear lo cflicacioiis as the 
fruits of the genus Citrus. We think, then, that i^ is a 
fair presumption that the vegetable acids generally act 
upon the system m€;dicina11y by preventing a state of the 
system, the most severe results of which we see in the 
scurvy of sailors. 

The first pUnts we shall mention are those which 
produce fruits containing citric acid ; of these the most 
remarkable^are the species of the genus to which 

the well known orange belongs. The Ojwnge is originally 
a native of tropical climates, and naturally growing only 
in climates hotter than our own, but by commerce it has 
been made one of our commonest fruits. The orange 
Ajay be procured at little more cost than that of the 

* Lankester, * lectures on the Natural History of Plant ? 
yielding food,’, p. 31. 
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commonest of our domestic itnits ; while it is the most 
refreshing and healthy, perhaps, of all the fruits of the 
warm countries. It has thus become a peculiar blessing 
to us : fdr while it odhrs a gratification within the^ reach 
the poorest, it- is so superior to other fruits, that it-caimot 
be despised for its cheapness, eren by the richest. The 
duty upon oranges is 68^000/. per annum, at^e rate of 
2s. 6fi. for a package not exce^ing 6000 cumc 
Assuming the cubical contenls of an orange as ten > 

there are 500 in each paokage— ond tnhs jire see that 
272,000,000 of this fruit are annually imported, allewiiig 
about a dozen per dhnum to ei^ry mdivhmal of the popu^ 
lation. * ^ S 

This extraordinary consumuAin of a production which 
is brought here from very disiik.places, is a natural cim^ 
sequence of certain qualities wlil^ fit the **orangev in a 
remarkable degree, for being the universal fruit of com'- 
raerce. If we would have 'foreign figs and grapes, 
they must be dried, for the undried grapes, whach 
we bring even from the short distance of Tortugal, are 
flat and vapid ; the tamarind is a liquid preserve ; the 
guava must be made into a jelly ; the mhbgo destined for 
us requires to be pulled before it is ripe, hnd is pickled j 
the date must be dried \ and the cocoa-nut becomes, »when 
hel^, consolidated and indigestible. With regard to the 
orange, man may have it fresh in every region of the 
world, and at almost every season the year, The aro- 
matic oil and the rind preserve it from the effects both of 
heat and of cold ; and the acridity of the former rent^prs 
it proof against the attacks of inscctar. {t is true that 
oranges rot, like other fruits; but^hat does not happen 
for a long |^e, if the rind is uninjured, suid they arc 
kept from moistnre, and so^ventilated a# not to ferment^ 
Most of the oranges andiemons intended for exporta- 
tion are gathered while they are still green ; fpr if the 
fruit were allowed to become mature it*would spoil in gie 
transport. Lemons are sometimes preserve^ by bemg 
impregnated with sea-water. The gathering of 
and lemons for the British market generally occupies 
from the commencement of Octobdi* to the end of Decem- 

• F. 2 
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ber. Oranges are not fully ripe till the spring has com- 
menced. It is remarkable that the orange-trees from 
whieh the fruit is gathered green bw plentifully every 
year ; while those upon whidn the frmt is sufiered to ripen 
iifFord {ibundant crops only^on alternate y^^.* 

The si>ecies of the genus Cartes form one of tho most 
interesting groups plants. They are all originally na- 
tivgg of the warmer parts of Asia, though they have been 
Ion® introduced into the Indies, the tropical parts 
of America, the A%ntic ll^es, the warmer countries of 
Europe, aitd even Britain, where they l>ear the open air 
during the summer, Sijid, m' favourable situations, do not 
need artificial beat, if k^pt from the frost, through the 
winter. The/ are hi he‘ii^her small trees or shrubs, with 
brown stems, green twig«|iftd leaves, bearing some resem- 
blance to those of the' laurel. We cannot, however, 
judge of the size of the orange-tree by the specimens 
we ordinarily see in England. In parts of Spain there 
ar^ some old orange-^recs forming large timber;! in 
the convent of St. Sabina, at Rome, there is an orange- 
tree thirty-one feet high, which is said to be six huniirod 
j^ears old ; andut Nice, in 1789, there was a tree which 
generally bore five or six thousand oranges, which was 
more. than fifty feet high, tvith a trunk which t:equircd 
two men to embrace it.J The size aepends much upon 
the age of the plant. 

There are several distinct species, of w’hich the Lemon, 
tho Gitron, the Oraifge, the kiandarin Orange, and the 
Shaddock, with their varieties, are the principal, They 
ar5, even in the fast, where they are natives, not a little 
capricious in fheir growth ; the fruit, and even tlie leaves, 
fr^uently altering, id that it is not always easy to say 
which is a distinct species, j*«nd whiclv only a variety. 
They continue fiowering during nearly all the summer, 
and the fruit takes two . years to come to maturity ; so 
that, for a considerable period of each year, a healthy tree 
htiS every ^stage of the production, from the flower-bud 
to* the r!p€ fruit, in perfection at the same time. 

* .Diet des Sciences Naturelles. 
j t' Lahore. t Itisso. 
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The Citron ( mcrf/ca, Risso), when growing 
wild, is a thorny ti’ce, about eight feet high, with leaves 
of a pale green ; the flowers arc white, and have a veiy 
agreeable odour. The fruit is olflong, five or six incites 
long, with a rough yellow rind ; the outer part of it con- 
tains (as is the case with most of the family) a consider- 
able quantity of highly aromatic and mflanmiable oil ; 
the pulp is white and edible, hut very acid, and preferred 
when prepared as ePsweatineat. Of a^particular variety 
of tne citron a conserve is made which is in great demand 
hy the Jews, who use it In their Feast of Tabernacles, 
ith a little artificial heat in winter, the citron comes 
to as much perfection in England as in Spain or Italy, 
1 here are tw'o vaileties noticed — the common and the 
sweet, but W'hcther they have been produced by natural 
diflerence or culture is not know n. • 

The Lemon f^iVrws Limmum^ Ris8o)^gr(Av's naturally 
in that part olT India which is situated beyond the 
Ganges ; but its trtlnsmigration to Europe belongs to the 
invasion of the West by those mighty caliphs, who, from 
the heart of Southern Asia, extended fiieir conquests lo 
the foot of the Pyrenees, leaving evervwher|? traces m 
their powx^r and of tJieir knowlcoge. iThe lemoti^'tlflis • 
transported hy the Arabs into cv^ry part of their vast 
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empire where it would grow, w^as found by the Ci\isaders 
in Syria and Palestine towards the end of the eleventh 
century. By them it was introduced into Sicily and 
Italy ; though it is probable that at the same period it 
was already multiplied in^Africa and Spain.* Arabic 
WTiters of the tWlfth century speak of the lemon-tree 
as then cultivates in Egypt tmd many other places. 
Matthew Sllvaticusf a writer that time, says that the 
lenten w as then spread * 01 ^ all Etally. 

In the southern parte df Skropc, where tiie lemon is 
abundant, there are <aiany 

The rind of the lemon ^ »®dh smaother than that of 
the citron ; the bark of tjtetree is Idfe smooth. 

The Lime (^itn(s LimettOf Risso'), or sour lemon, is a 
snmll and shrubb}’’ tree* the fruit of which is much smeller 
than tliat of the citron >*©r lemon, being only about an 
inch, or an inch and a half in diameter. The lime is 
not much cultivated in Europe ; but it is a groat favourite 
in the West Indies, being* more acid and cooling than 
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fho lomon. In that country there is a sweet linw?, inter- 
inediutc Ijctvvecn the lemon .and the sour lime ; and 
botanical writers are of opinion that hybrids or mules 
arc produced Ixdweon all the varieties, and probably afbo 
the species, of the citrons. 

Tlie Orange ( ('if ms amantium^ lU&sc^ is a taller and 
more beautii'ul tree than either the cHroii or the lemon ; 
but, lik^ them, it has jnickl^ branrhes when in its na- 
tivp^country. Th^ orange was origi4(py brought I'roni 
India. 

I'he precise time at which the orange w as introduced 
into England is not knowm with centainty, but probably 
it inav hj^ve taken place not long after their introduction 
Into Portugal, whi4| was in the early psMtof the si.Y- 
tcenth century. , * 

The first oranges, it is stated, •were -imported into 
England by Sir^Waltcr Raleigh;’*' ftnd«it is added that 
♦Sir Francis Carews who married the nieoe of ^ir Walter, 
planted tlieir seeds, and they produced, the orange-trees 
at Beddington, in Sufrey, of which l^shop Gibson, in 
his additions to Canvien’s Britannia, speaks as havi^lg' 
been there for a hundred years previous to 1695.^ 

* Biograpliia Britarmica-, an. Kaleigh. * 
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these trees always produced fruit, they could *’not, as 
Professor Martyn justly observes, have been raised from 
seeds ; but they may have been brought from Portugal, 
or from Italy (the place whence orange-trees have usu- 
ally been obtained) as early as the close of the sixteenth 
century. The trees at Beddington were planted in the 
open ground, with a moveable cover to screen them from 
the inclemency of the winter* months. In the beginning 
of . ■♦he eighteenth century they had attained the height 
of eighteen feet, and the stems were about nine inches 
in diameter; tvhile4h'e spr^d of die head «f the largest 
one was twelve feet the one way and nine the other. 
There had always been q<wall on the‘ north side of them 
to screen thenv froi^ the cold of that quarter, but they 
W'crctit such a distance from the wall as to have room to 
spread, and plenty of air and light. In 173S they were 
surrounded by a jiermanent inclosurc, like a greenhouse. 
They were all destroyed by the great Irost of the follow- 
ing winter; but whether ’wholly owing to the iVost, or 
pa’ily to the confinemont and damp of the jiermanent 
inclosure, cannot now' be ascertained. 



'r.ie. Orange. 
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■ John Parkinson, apothecary, of London, one of the 
most voluminous of our early writers on plants, who 
published his * Practise of Plants ’ in 1629, gives some 
curious directions for the preservation of orange-trees, 
from which one wotild be led to conclude that the trees 
at Beddington, with their ample ]>rotcction of if move- 
able covering in winter, had not been in existence then. 
“The orange-tree,” says lie, “ hatlf abiden, with some 
extraordinary branching and budding of it, w'hcri' as 
neither citron nor lemon trees WQuld by any means be 
preserved for any long tftie. Sdme kcepe them in 
square boxes, and Jift them to and fro by iron hooks on 
the sides, or cause them to he rowlcd on trundels or 
small wheels under them, to piac^ iliemSin an house, or 
close galerie, for the winter fime ; others plant them 
against a bricke wall in the ground, and jdefend them 
by a shed of boardcs, covered with scar-clt>th in the 
winter;” and by the warmth of a stove, or such other 
thing, give them some comfort in the colder times; but 
no tent or ineane provision will preserve them.” ^Phe 
urangc-treos at Veh«ailles arc, during the winter, wheeled 
into warm ])laccs under the terrace ; and the same plan 
is to be pui>ucd with respect to some Tine orange-trees 
at Wiiulsor, which have baen lately presented to bis 
M'^esty by the Ivhig.,of France. lIam[>ion Court 
there are many or%i\ge-trces, some of which are stated to 
be three hundred years old. They are generally moved 
into the open air about the middLe of June, when the 
perfume of their blossoms is most delicious. Orange and 
lemon trees have been cultivated in the open air in Eng- 
land. For a hundred years, in fe^ gardens of the 
south of Devonshire, they have been seen, trained as 
peach-trees against walls, and shelterc;^ oiTly with mats 
of straw during*the winter. The fruit of these is stated 
to be as large ancf fine as any from Portugal.* 

The Shai>dock (^/trus deemnana, Linn.) is much 
larger than the orange, both in the free and the fimit. 
The tree is both lofty and spreading,^ and ^he feuij is 


* Hort. Trans., yol. i. 
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almt eight inches in circninferenc'e — some, irjflced, much 
larger. The shaddock' is a native of China and the ad- 
joining countries, . where the name of “sweet ball’' 'is 
giren to it." There are many varieties — some with the 
pulp white^ others with it nearly red ; some that are 
sweet, with but little acidi..y — and some acid, with but 
little sweetness. The shaddock deriv^ its specific nrinc 
from having been first carried fronar China to the West 
Indies by Captain Shaddock. U has, however, been 
neglected tliere, and^now but seldom merits its oriental 
name of sweet I:»1I. The planters have never been re- 
markable for thehj knowledge of science, or their skill in 
the new operations o£ the arts ; and thus, instead of pro- 
pagating me shaddocks by budding, as is done in China, 
and which is the#)n]y way that it can improved, or 
even kept from degenerating, they hajc reared it from 
seed, and consequently hav» generally obtained a harsh 
and sour sort, whi^*h is of very littfe value. It is showy, 
DOj^oubt, from its size, and the appearance of tlje tree 
wh^n growmg ; but it is the least valuable or desirable 
specier of the genus produced in the West. 

Th§^e are the species of the orange genus usually 
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knowif in commerce ; but on account of the beauty^ the 
pfood qualities, and the abundance of these delightful 
fruits, as well as the length of time that they remain in 
season, they demand a more detailed account than can, , 
in this sketch, be given of many of tiie other acid fruits. 
The mannH, too,*iii which truth and fable are Idemled 
in their common history, renders such ah account more 
desirable ; and thus we shall devotti a few }mges to the 
further consideration of the genus. 

At the time when the people of Europe first visited 
the Levant in great numWrs — thal is, during the Cru- 
sades lor the recojjery of Syria frgm the dominion of the 
Saracens — oranges were foun<ik abundant in that coifhtry. 
Though they wore in reality edltivitted trees, their num- 
ber, and the beauty andrgoodn'^ss of their fruit, naturally 
riaiised tlio adventurers (viho were not very conversant 
with Natural History, and not a little prone to romance 
and credulity) to believe an^ state that these- w’e»e ia- 
digemms to the countiy, mid formed a portion of the 
glories of the Holy Land/' * 

The fables of tlie profane writers, and the ambiguity 
of the descriptions* of vegetables in lWy’\\’‘rit, helped 
further to confirm this opinion. As the oranges were 
of Ibii lorm of apples, and Hie colour of gold, it did net 
require much stretch of finaginalion to make them the 
golden apples of the Gaiden of the Hesperides ; and the 
only point that remained was to settle the locality of 
that liibicd jiaradisc, which wiis •generally laid in the 
])ai’t ot Africa whicli lies between the mountains of Atlas 
and the southern shore of the Mediterranean. The au- 
thority of Moses was called in to confirm the existence 
of this fruit in Syria, even at the time w^hen the chiidr^ 
of tlacob wcro.wandering in the w ilderness j and one of 
tlic trees boru^ in the procession commanded in the 
tw enty-third chapter of the book of Levitiais, was con- 
sidered to have been the orange. ;4\«. mala medim df 
the Romans, w hich is mentioned by Virgil, and ^ter- 
wards by Palladio and others; the kitron otithe Gr^ks; 
and the dims of Josephus, w ere all understood 4o mean 
the same fruit ; and, as has been found to be the case 
I 
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with many other substances, the modems supposed that, 
because there was an identity of the name, there must be 
an identity of substance— never reflecting that the name 
had been imposed by themselves, and that therefore its 
identity proved nothing. • ^ ^ 

The " fable continued, however; and, tnough there 
was a good deal of writing upon the subject, there was 
no attempt to examine the authorities w'itn that minute- 
ness which the search of truth demanded, till the nine- 
teenth ccntury« T^e history of this fruit was first 
carefully traced by Galcssio, who published his ‘ Traiti 
du Citrus^* at Paris, |n isjil. lie maintains that the 
orange, instead ^f being ftfcnd in the north of Africa, in 
Syria, or even in Mddia,*jvhence the Romans must have 
obtained their ‘^ Median Apples,** was not in that part 
of India which is watered by the Indus at the time of 
Alexander the Great’s Indian expedition, as it is not 
mentioned by Nearchua among the fruits and productions 
of that country. It is^pot mentioned either by Arrian, 
by Diodorus, or Pliny ; and even so .-late as the year 
1300 , Pietrp di Cuescengi, a senator of Bologna, v’ho 
wrote on agriculture and vegetable productions, does not 
take the least notice of the orange. 

The first distinct mention'bf prangej is by the Arabs ; 
and Avicenna (book v.) not only describes oleum^Hie 
citrc^ula (oil of oranges) and oleum de citraiigvlm'um 
semimbus (oil of orange-seeds), but speaks of citric acid 
(salt of lemons), \\hS*h is contained in all the genus, 
though more abundantly in that species from w-hich it 
got its common English name. 

According to Galessio, the Arabs, when they pene- 
trated to India, found the orange tribes there, further in 
the interior than*' Alexander had penetrrted; and they 
brought them thence by two routes the sw'oet ones, 
now called China oranges, through Persia to Syria, and 
thence to the shores of Italy and the south of France; 
and: the bitter oranges, called in the commerce of Eng- 
land,, Sevilb oranges, by Arabia, Egypt, and the north 
of Africa to Spain. * 

^ It does not appear ^hat the orange was originally a 
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Chinese fruit, as it is not mentioned by Marco Polo, tbe 
father of modem travellers, who is so circumstantial in 
describing all the other wonders of that country. 

Now these facts certainly go far to show that the 
orange was not known to the fincients either in Europe 
or in Syria ; but that we are indebted for the Urst 
knowledge of it to the Arabs, who, with their zeal to* 
propagate the religion of the Koran, were as anxious to 
extend tlie advantages of agriculture and medicine. The 
sweet orange which they ip|roducc4 wa» not, strictly 
speaking, that whjch has since been called the China 
orange, and under* that name in^-oduced into Spain, 
Portugal, St. Michaet^a, the otlfer Atlantic isles, and the 
West Indies*; but rather the omnge*whidi was known 
in Italy before Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope. • 

The orange is said to have been found by the Por- 
tuguese upon the cast coast ^f Africa; but it is not 
known whether it has been indigenous there, or dissenjji- 
nated .by the Anahs. When the Portuguese reached 
India, they found the orange there, and also in China, 
which was visited for the first time by ara in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 

• Although the orapges of Michael, in the Azores, 
are now' the best that are to be met with in the European 
market, they are not indigenous productions of that 
island ; but were sent there by the Portuguese, as the 
same fruit was originally sent to 'ihe*Ameriean continent 
by the l^)auiards. In the middle of a forest, on the 
bunks of the llio Cedeno, Humboldt found wild orange- 
trees, laden with large and sw’cet fruit. They were, 
probably, the remains of some old Indian plantations ; 
for the orange etmnot be reckoned amongst the sponta- 
neous vegetable productions of the New World. 

Bnt, in whatever w;ay oranges were first introduced 
into those parts of the world of which they are not 
natives, they are now very w idely diffused ; and where^r 
they arc found they are among tlie most oriBtmentul#)f 
trees, and the most delightful of fruits. The speciCs and 
vai-ieties have also been greatly multiplied ; but whether ^ 
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from thoir proncuess to produoe varieties, IVom some 
original differences, or from difierenee of soil and climate, 
cantmt now be ascertained. Including all the different 
ffpecicfi, Risso, an eminent naturalist at Nice (and, from 
bis living in a countiy producing oranges, he had the 
best '^opportunities of examining and studying tbcm)j 
has, in a very elegant and elaborate natural history of 
oranges, published at Paris in the year 1818, enumerated, 
described j and, with respect to all the more important 
sorts, figured.no fewer than one hundred and sixty-nine 
varieties : these h^ has divided into eight species— sweet 
oranges, bitter oranges, bcrgamottefii, limes, pampciueos, 
EW'eet limes, lemons, and* citrons. . 

Of the fii*^ of«tbese there aie no fewer than forty- 
three varieties ; though, in the opinion ol‘ Galessio, they 
arc all derived from the common orange. The others 
are, generally speaking, more acid in their flavour; 
though some of them, sg:h as the bergainottes, fjom the 
rind of which the etdebrated oil of bergamot is obtained, 
a?c highly perfumed. 

Of the bitter 'oranges Risso enumerates thirt>>tw'o 
varieties; of ^he bergainottes, five; of the limes, eight; 
of the jjanipelucos, six ; of the sweet limes, twelve^ of 
the lemons, forty-seven ; ^nd of the citron, seventeen.* 

There is sometliing peculiar in the organisation all 
the fruit of the orange tribe. The rind or external poi i- 
carpof them all is a spongy texture, containing but little 
juice or saj# of any hind in its bubstance ; but the external 
surface is covered, or tuberfulated over, with li^lc glands 
that secrete a ^volatile oil which is ver3^ inflammable, 
more or less acrid according to the species, and of a veiy 
strong and jmngcnt «ccnt. 

The family Qf tlie oranges, in some ^ilaces in many of 
their varieties, are now' cuJtivaled in^Portugal, in Sjmin, 
in France, in Italy, and in Greece. In the first two 
countries they esjjocially abound — in Algarve, and in 
t^c fine plains of Andalusia, on (he banks of the Guadal- 
ipnvir. The latter is tlie place from which the bitter 
or Seville oranges {Citrvs vuigaris) are chiefl}^ obtained. 
In Algarve and Andalusia the orange-trees are of great 
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size ; and extensive orchards of oranges have formed the 
jn'incipal revenue of the monks for several ccnttiries; 
and in the latter province, whose craggy mountains are 
covered with gardens, and vineyards, and forests abound* 
iiig in fruit, the flowers of tile orange All the air with 
their perfume, and lead the imagination back to* those 
days which the Moorish poets and historians delight in 
describing, when the land which tlJey conquered was 
adorned with all .the refinements of their taste and in* 
tclligencc, and the luxuries of the Ei|^t were naturalized 
in the most delicious regions of the South. In Cordova, 
the seat of Moorieh grandeur aqjl luxury, there are 
orange-trees still remaining, wffich arc cqpsiderc^ to be 
six or seven hundred years old ;,fhfe frunlS of these old 
trees have begun to decay ; and when they get diseased^ 
they are crusted with a kind of lichen, whicfi is supposed 
to be peculiar to the orange. In France, the orange 
country is chiefly Provence, qr that part of the south 
which lies to. the eastward of thig Rhone ; and plante* 
tions-^ groves of qranges are the most abundant and tno 
most beautiful on the banks of the Var, and esiwcially in 
the environs of Nice, where the species #re very many, 
and come to great perfection.* To the west of the 
Rhone, ihe country along^thi coast is flat^ sandy, and 
barraii ; and on the*plains of Languedoc, that lie interior 
of this barren tract, the olive thrives better than the 
orange, apparently because there are no secondary moun- 
tains between the cold heights of tlfb Cevennes and the 
plains. The country to the eastward of the Rhone fs 
much better adapted for choice vegetates, both in soil 
an<l in aspect. In the western or French part of it, the 
Alps descend gradually, by successive elevations, from 
the high siimmita of Mont Blanc, Mont Rosa, and St. 
Bernard, to the sqa. Thus the low grounds ore finely 
exposed to the southern sun; and being at the same time 
sheltered from every quarter whence f cold wind could 
come, the vegetation is at once luxuriant and chote. 
The finest bulbous flowers, the myrtle, the oactus; agd 
many others, give more the air of the perpetual summer 
of the tropi^ countries, than is to be found perhaps in ^ 
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any other country of Europe — certainly in any other of 
the itome extent. 

7he glory of that delightful country is the orange, 
which, when full grown, attains the height of about five 
and twenty feet, and is graceful in all its parts. The 
trunk *and older branches are of a delicate ash colour ; 
the twigs of so soft a colour that they almost appear 
tmnsparent ; the leaves ai^ moderately largC, beautilully 
shaped, of a fine healthy green, and shining on the upper 
.aides, hilo the under ones have a slight apijearance of 
down. The flowers, which are in little bunches, and 
very graceful in their form, are, in tii6 sweet oranges, of 
a delicate white, and, ix'Hbe more acid varieties of the 
family, lightljl mariieid^w'ith pink. Some plants have a 
more powcriul odour, and are for the moment more rich ; 
.but there is . a freshness in the aroma of an orange-grove 
which never offends oi* cloys ; and as tlie tree is at one 
and the same time in all stages of its bearing — in flower, 
in fruit just set, and in golden fruit, inviting the hand to 
ptfil and the palate lo taste — it is hardly possible to 
imagine any object more delightful. The j)erfumes of 
Arabia do not exc^'cd the fragrance of the groves on the 
north of the Mediterranean, in which the beautiful white 
Provence rose, the tuberost, and countless other, flowers, 
blend their sweets with that of the orange ; and wjbere, 
W'ith all this richness, the pestilent airs of the tropics, 
nnd even the suocco of the southern ]>arts of Italy, are 
altogether unknowm Tjiis delightful fertility and fia- 
grance accompany the chain of the Apennines yound the 
whole gulf of Genoa, and until, upon the boundary of 
the plain of Tuscany, they subside in elevation, and b^d 
more towards the Adriatic, 

Tuscany is farther to the south ; but the climate and 
ihe vegetation cannot be compared to those of the little 
valleys of Provence and Liguria, es|)ccialiy the latter. 
About Florence there %re stili orange-trees in the 
gardens; but there arc none of, those aromatic gioves 
and plantationai, whieh are found farther to the west, 
^'or^re the causes diflicult to And out. There is an 
enemy on each side of the plain of Tuscany, w^hich will 
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not allow the orange to arrive at perfection. Tlic galea 
that come from the soutli-east, over the sandy shores near 
Leghorn, are not adapted for a plant which, as well as 
heat and pure air, (requires a considerable quantity of 
moisture; and the winds fironwthe north, that arc cooled 
in passing over the Adriatic, are not so genial those 
from the Alps, that are wanned in' passing over the vale 
of Lombardy, But stilLthe olives, die grapes, and the 
melons of the vale of the Arno, in so far compensate the 
inhabitants for the want of the orange. » 

Eastward of Tuscany, th<^gh the* coast of Jtaly in- 
clines still farther*tp the south, , it is even less adapted 
for the production of the orangd^ tRe sca-epast is barren, 
the interior is dreary, and over rtii wliolcC the pestilent 
malaria creep, forbidding man to approach even for the 
cultivation ot the fields ; and thus it may be that, ere 
Jong, the arid downs by the sea will rpeet the marsh of 
the interior, and the centre of Italy shall be desolation 
to the very base of the Apnnines. After the gulf of 
' Gaeta^is passed, and the sbelter/bf the more elcvattd 
mountains of Calabria is obtained, orange-groves again 
make their appearance. 

Thus the locality of the orange depends fully as much 
upon sitption and soil as ujpn latitude ; and therefore 
Me ^eca not woncter thaf^ considering the many and 
varied lands in which it is cultivated, there should be so 
many varieties of its fruit. There is no absolute reason 
for supposing that the sw'eet and the bitter orange were 
originally different ; and evdn now they are not so dif- 
ferent as two mushrooms of the very same variety-— the qno 
produced upon a dry and airy down, and the other upon 
a mai-sh. J^ow, if it be true that*thc bitter, orange of 
Seville pmc, by successive removals, f^om •the head of 
the Persian Gulf^ along the margin of tlie salt desert, 
till it reached the ftates of Barbary, where it was trans- 
planted into Spain ; iPthe sw^efet orange of Molt^, ItaJj, 
and France, came through the mord fertile parts ^f 
Persia and Syria ; and if the orange pf lnc(k ami 
Azores came direct, from China j it' Mould follow tHkt 
each should have those qualities yhich we find ui it ; 

I • • 
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and that the opinion of' Galessio is borne out by the only 
evidence M’hich the case admits. 

Looking at the facts, we are induced to infer, that, if 
the temperature be sufficiently high for maturing its 
flavour, tlie orange is delicious in proportion to the 
unifoi m salubrity of the air ; and that those high tem- 
peratures which force a very large expansion of the fruit 
arc against the finirness of its quality. In this respect, 
wc have an opportunity of contrasting both the oranges 
of islands and tnoso of continents. St. Michaors, in the 
Azores, and Malta, arc both small islands ; the former 
always "exposed io the equalizing breezes, which, from 
whatever quarter thej bl 9 cv, are always wafted across the 
exjvinse or tin? Atjl^mt|c ; and the ' latter lying near the 
dry and sultry shores of Africa, and, ot course, subjected 
to more changes of season and u higher temjioraturc. 
There is al^o some difference in ibc soil. AA hether it 
be the decomposition of the rock, or saline particles 
brought by the same pestilent wind that withers the 
south of Italy and Sicily with the .nroccOf it is well 
known, that under the artificial earth (brought orif^uially 
from Sicily) which forms the soil of Malta, there gathers 
a crust ; and tlMt if the earth be not trenched, and this 
crust removed at the end qf a certain number of years, it 
ceases to be productive, or thC' produce liecomes so bitter 
that it is not healthful. St. Michaers has no such disad- 
vantage ; the soil there is native and fertile, and dcfiosits 
nothing calculated to injure its fertility, or impair the 
qualities of its produce. 

The oranges of the two islands are such as one would 
expect I'rom tinise differences : the Maltese orange is 
large, the rind is thick and s}>ongy, the glaiidwS that 
secrete the volatile oil are prominent, the pulp is red, 
and there is u trace of bitterness in the taste ; while the 
St. Michael's orange is small, the riTid>^8 thin and smooth, 
the glaiuis less prominent, the volatile oil in smaller quan- 
tity, and the ligh/er-coloured pulp more sugary and de- 
litious. Some allowance must no doubt be made for the 
op'ginal dhlcrences of those oranges, regarding them as 
iiaving come in the manner stated by Galessio ; but they 
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have n<nf been long enough in both islands for imving 
their qualities moaified by the dilS^^ent climates and 
soils. 

The modifications produced by differonces of soil and 
cUmatC) in tfie same vegetable, are among tlie most im- 
portant inquiries in the science of plants ; aind th^y are 
at the same time among the most difficult, and certainly 
the least attended to. One princitjal source of the diffi- 
culty lies in the ohaerver being as mucli changed as the 
thing observed. Those who are ^jarebed w'ith thirst do 
not stop to analyze the water, t)r descant upbn the flavour 
ol’ whatever bevenage they may have reeourse^lo for 
slaking it. The removal of th|^ painful sensation is to 
them far more dclicfous than tl^e jyrity»of the most 
limpid spring, or the flavour of the* choicest wine. Just 
so with man when he is panting under a burning atmos- 
phere : the i’ruit which is nn^st d<dicious tef him is that 
which is most cool. This necessary change in the judge, 
as well as the thing judged must never be omitted 
^whea we dome to compare the fr*iits of diftcrent coiy;i- 
tries^SSfe reported of by those who iiavc enjoyed them 
there ; and we never can be certain of their real merits 
till we liavc them decided by tlu? same individual under 
the same circumstances. T^ tal^ a case in point ; a 
guava, tipart froin*iis rasity, is certainly not in this 
counfi'y anything comparable to a peach ; and yet those 
who have been in tropical countries talk in raptures oi‘ 
the guava, and say that the fruit grown here is interior 
and degenerated. 15ut they should Eear in mind, that in 
the tr()})if;al countries there is the tru])ical zest, as well as 
the trt)pical flavour. The man who tra\wTses a mountain 
country in the north, heeds not the glittering fountains 
that issue from every rock around* him ; but send him 
from JSuez to Bassora, or from Morocc<f to Fezzaii, and 
lie would remember them with veneration. 

But, again, we have % further ooiifirmation when we 
compare the Continental oranges. Tbe climate of the 
slo])es and valleys of the Estrella, near the lower Tagfte, 
and that of the Maritime Alps^ and the Aptfhnines, iin 
Provence, and Liguria, are certainly very diflerenf from 

• 
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the climate of Andalusia. The diversities oP“ surface, 
and the vicinity of the sea, keep the air over the former 
places in continual play and motion, and prevent those 
intense heats which unquestionably (though by a process 
which chemistry has not^yet fully investigated) render 
the juices of plants acid, s^rid, or saline ; while, from 
the wider extent of Andalusia, and its comparative dis- 
tance from the ocean, the air over it is, in the w’armer 
months, much more quiescent. 

These considerations will, to a certain extent, explain 
why there ard so cnany varieties in a fruit, which, ac- 
cordinflto the authorities, apjKsar all to have come from^ 
the same part of the wwld ; and a* further extension of 
these coiisideivitionf would form a Criterion of the situa- 
tions in which it would^ or it would not, be desirable to 
cultivate the orange. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MULBERRY ; CURRANT ; GOOSEBERRY ; RASPBERRY ,* STRAW* 
ISKBRY; BABBEBBY; £L1>£B; bramble, etc. 



u. Currant. b, Gooselierry. r, Raapherry.* d, Strawberry. 
• e] Mulberry. 


The following plants contain citric acid, and in many 
instances t^er acids, in their fruits," , 

'J'he MuLBERnr (^Morus nigra ). — Thte mulberry-tree 
appears to have forRied an object of cultivation at a very 
early period in the wesj;em parts of Asia and in Europe. 
The attention there bestowed upon it^ptnust have been 
solely on account of its fruit ; for the knowledge of th^ 
mode of rearing silkw orras w'as confined to the^eople o£ 
central and southeriTAsia till the sixth century. •Wo 
read in the Psalms that the Alinigiity wrath destroyed 
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the “mulberry-trees with frost;” and this must have 
been recorded as a remarkable instance of the divine 
displeasure, for the mulberry is universally known not to 
put forth its buds and leaves till the season is so far ad- 
vanced that, in the ordinary course of events, there is no 
inclement w^eather to be apprehended. It has therefore 
been called the wisest of trees ; and in heraldry it is 
adopted as “an hieroglyphic of wisdom, whose property 
is to speak and to do all things in opportune season,”* 
In the history of tJie vvarsfof David with the Philistines, 
the mulberry-tree is mentioned aSo a familiar object. 
Pliny says ot it, sowewtat (juestioiiably, that “ \vhen it 
begins to bud, it despatches the business in one night, 
and that with so nitfch force, that their breaking forth 
may be distinctly heard.” Thunberg, an Oriental tra- 
veller, tells us, what is still more exti*aordinary, that the 
sheath whieh encloses the dower of the talipot-palm 
bursts with an explosion like the rej[X)rt of a cannon. 

^ In this country there are many old mulberry-trees 
large dimensions, and remarkable also for the qurrrjiy oi " 
fruit they bear. It is probable that some of tht se old 
trees were plaiJtted at the latter end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth cenfames; for James I. 
endeavoured render the e^ditivatipn of the tree general, 
in the same way that Henry IV. had laboured to intro- 
duce it in France. The first mulberry-trees of England 
are said to have been planted at Sion House, the scat of 
the Duke of Northumberland, in 1548; and the trees, 
though decayed In the trunk, still bear fruit. Mulberry- 
gardens W'ere*«ommon in the seventeenth century, in the 
neighbourhood of London ; but either from 1^*6 climate 
or th(» prejudices of ‘ the people, the growth jf silk never 
prospered. I'he mulberry is distinguished for the facility 
with which it may be promulgated. ^ cutting from a tree 
which has borne fruit will soon become a vigorous [dant. 
It is recorded that, at Bruce Castle, at Tottenham, an 
ijimense branch being tom off by the wind from an old 
nulberry^tree, about forty years ago, the branch was 


* Guillim’s ‘Display of Heraldry.’ 
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thrust into the ground^ kid flourished. It is now a liand- 
some tree. Tiiat part of the trunk oi' the old tree which 
lost the branch is covered with lead. But at the same 
time the mulberry has been also remarkable for not pro- 
ducing fruit till the trees acquired a considerable 
age ; and this circumstance has materially aflected ila 
cultivation as a fruit-tree. The samq objection has ap- 
plied to the w’alnut. Recent experiments, however, 
nave shown that, by proper culture, both the mulberry and 
the walnut may be maoe to produce &uit At three years 
old. • 

The sort principdJJy cultivat|d &r fruit is the black 
mulberry {Moj-m nigm), al£ho^|j the fruiiof the white, 
Tartarian, red, and Pennsylvanian ifpecics 1(of the white 
particularly) “ are of .sufficient consequence to merit a 
place in a list of edible fruits.”* The black*mul berry is 
a hardy tree ; and, as the berries are abundant, and of 
very wholesome quality, while the wood makes excellent 
timber, and the leaves are adapted^to the feeding of silj^- 
woiS»iv Jis well as those of the white mulberry, it deserves 
more attention than it generally receives. 

The mulberry is the latest tree to put Ibrth its leaves ; 
and it drops every leaf on the first night of severe frost. 
Some trials have beqn inadq of mulberries trained against 
a south wall, and tjie result has been a great improve- 
ment in the fruit. 

This Currant and Gooseberry (Utl/es), — The 
currant was formerly erroneously held to lie tlie Coriti- 
thiaij grape degenerated. It is now considered as a 
native of this country, the red (Jiibes^d^rtini) being 
found groiwng naturally in many places both of England 
and Scotlay, and the white being* merely a variety of 
the red. Mr. Alton, in his ‘ Hortus Hewensis,’ is of 
opinion that it is a native production. Its name, how- 
ever, being the same ^s the small seedless ^rape of the 
Levant {(hrinth)^ is against this theory ;^and in Dodoen’s 
* History of Plants,* translated in 1578, it is called ** tile 
red beyond-sca gooseberry.” The white, htving the 
• • 

* Horticultural So<^ety’s Frdit Catalogue. 
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most delicate flavour, is most inwcquest fbr the dessert. 
The red is principally used in the preparation of jellies ; 
and the white is converted into wine, which, with fine 
fruit, and using the juice alone, or only with sugar, witli- 
out any niixtq^rc of spirits of water, may, when kept to 

a projk'r age, be made to equal some of the inferior wines 
from the grape. For pastry, the currant is amongst the 
most valuable of the British fruits, being easily preserved, 
and growing in sufficient abundance, on account of its 
hardiness, to offer a cheap Juxury to the humblest classes. 
This bush forms the principal ornament of some of those 
neat cottages which arc or w ere the peculiar characteristic 
of England ; ^and wliicl? it would be wise, as well as 
benevolent, in the landlords to multiply, if they could 
steadily keep out of them all who were unable to main- 
tain themselves. In [larts of the country w’hcro it is the 
custom to train the currant against the walls of the house, 
its rich dark leaves, and [^ts brilliant fruit, grow ing over 
the latticed w indow, offer almost as pleasing a j>icturc as 
the vines of Italy. ’ /f 

The Black Currant (^Bibes nigrum) is supposca to be 
a native of Bri^in ; or, at all events, the period of its in- 
troduction is unknown. The berries arc larger than those 
of the red or the w hite, wut^they are not so juipy ; and 
the croji upon a single busii is less abundant. Their 
taste is peculiar, and to some disagreeable ; they are sup- 
posed to have medicinal qualities \vhich do not belong to 
the other sj)ecies <of’ curiTsnts. They answer wxdl for 
tarts and puddings j thej can be made into a yeiy plea- 
sant jcIJy, whig^i, in village pharriiarv, is recommended 
in cases of sore throat; and tJiey make a very^good rob 
(souring) for flavouring liquors. The leaves/pf the block 
currant have a strong taste, especially the ^jarly jjart of 
the season ; and if a small ]K>rtion 1/e mixed with black 
tea, ll'e flavour is changed to one resembling that of 
preen. On this account, it is suspected that those leaves 
iy;e pretty extensively used in the adulteration of tea,— 
tne coarser sort of black being coloured green by 
inoUTening it with vinegar, laying it upon heated plates 
of copper till it be shrivelled into small balls, and mixing 
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it with black currant leaves, which have also been 
shrivelled by heat. If this process has been employed 
the tea will discolour a silver spoon. 

There are thirty-five varieties of the currant specified 
in the Fruit Cataloprno of the*Horticidtural Soeie^ ; but 
there is perhaps no class of fruits in which so mucfi igno- 
rance exists as to the merits and difference of the varieties. 
It is stated to be imfrossihle to obtain* the difierent kinds 
w ith certainty from the nurseries. 

The Goosbbebbt (Utlfes grossitheta)^ if not a native 
of Britain, is yet a,frait much better adapted to cold than 
to warm climates. •It was cultivated here in the time of 
Tusser, a writer on. husbandi^, who fic^rished in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Hesas;?** * • 

** Tlie barbery, respis,* and gooseberry tpo, 

Look now to be planted as other things do/' 

In the south of Europe, it k small, tasteless, and neg- 
^Icotecl ; and though it grow's to a Igrgc size ia the warmer 
part? fitf England, its flavour there is very inferiorjto that 
W'hich it has in Scotland. Even in that country, the 
flavour seems to increase w’ith the cold for if there be 
warmth enough for bringing gooseberries to maturity 
and rijfening them ^ the fasther north they are grow'n the 
betCftr. The market-gardeners about Edinburgh pay 
much attention to the culture and kinds of their goose- 
berries ; but they are never equal in flavour to those 
which are grown at Dundee, Aberdeen, or Inverness. 

In England, the Lancashire gooseberries are the finest 
in ap]:>carance. I hey are very large ; dsut their flavour 
is far iitfiw’ior to that of the Scotch. Perhaps the in- 
feriority ^ the English berries may be in great part 
owing 10 tne lat^e sorts that arc cuHi^ted, — the flne^, 
even in Scotland, 4>eing those that are of a middle size. 

Gooseberries are of various colours, bite, yellow, 
green, and red ; and of each colour thgrc arc many sorts. 
If, how'ever, any particular sort be wished to be jl|‘e- 
served, it must be done by cuttings, because tire 8eed%of 
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any one sort are apt to produce not only all the known 
aorta, but new ones. In almost all fruit-trees, indeed, 
that run into sorts, the only way of securing a favourite 
sort is by budding, grafting, or planting cuttings. The 
bud or the branch docs not change, but the seed dees ; 
and lAost of the varieties of apples called pippins have 
been obtained by sowing the seeds or pips of other sorts. 
It is generally supposed that this is eftected by variation 
of soil and climate ; and as it is well known tliat every 
cultivated vegetable degenprates when repeatedly soten in 
the same soil, it is by no means improbable tliat the 
quality of fruit-trees might be very much improved by 
raising them from t'he iced, in situations as different as 
possible from^thosC in Vhich the seed is produced. 

The gooseberry plani, under favourable circumstances, 
will attain a considerable age, and grow to a great size. 
At Diiffield, near Derby, thei'C was, in 1821, a bush 
ascertained to have been .olanted at least forty-six years, 
the branches of which extended twelve yards in circuin- 
ftirence. At tlic garden of the late Sir Joseph Br^ir «r' 
Overibn Hall, near Chesterfield, there w'ere, at the same 
time, two reni^kablc gooseberry })lants, trained against 
a wall, measuring each upwards of fifty feet from one ex- 
tremity to the other.* ♦* 

The yellow gooseberries have, in '■general, a more ri(‘li 
and vinous flavour than the white: they are, on that 
account, the best for the dessnt, and also for being fer- 
mented into wine. «\Vhcn the sort is choice, and w^ell 
picked, so that none of tbe fruit is damaged, or over or 
under ripe, antj^ when the wine is pioperly made, it often 
puzzles an unpractised Uste to distinguish* the wine of the 
best yellow gooseberries from chanjfiaign. .4't has the 
ffavour and colour, and it mantles like the ^st of the 
foreign wine. 

Generally speaking, the green gooseberries arc infei-ior 
to the yellow, and even to the" white : many of them, 
hpwever, run Jar^c, and are used for the sake of appear- 
ance. L«q;ge gooseberries in general , and large green ones 


* Hort, Trans., vol. v. 
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in particular, arc thick in the husk, and contain less pulp 
than those of a smaller size ; while the flavour is in iirenml 
rich ia'^proportion to the thickness of the husk. Some of 
the larger greens, especially those that are smooth, 
^ourd^snaped, and of a browaish tinge, are almost taste- 
less, or even disagreeable. * 

The red gooseberries are very irarious in flavour, but 
arc commonly more acid than the oth&s; ^ . The same may 
be said of most other fruits ; and it agrees with the well* 
known fact that acids change^the V6g;ftabl& ^ 

In many fruits, and the gooseberry tii.ljWticular, the 
aml)er colour is accompanied by the/iche^t^lhdus flavour, 
while the w hite tends to insipifli^. Whi^ the green is 
deei) and pure, sweetness seemj^to Bo th^ leading cha- 
ractcristie, as in the Gascoigne gooseb^y, the green- 
gage plum, and the small green summer pear known in 
tiicotland by the name of the “ Pinkey green/* Ahiong 
the red gooseberries there arc, however, many exceptions. 
Some of the older and smaller lid sorts (especially that 
"rjby the name of the ‘‘ old ironmonger *') are veiy 
sweet. It would be unavailing to fix ujwn any pai^icular 
kind of gooseberry as the l>est, as everji year produces 
new Varieties. In the Fruit Catalogue of the Horticul- 
tural Society there are n^rl)^ two hundred kinds enu- 
ineraiod, of which aBout a hundred and fifty are the large 
Lancashire gooseberries. 

The cultivation of goi^sebcrries forms m pleasing occu- 
pation amongst the manufacturers ^)f that part of tJie 
kingdom ^ and the custom hiis doubtless a tendency to 
i]n])rove imth the health end the morala»of the people. 
Any pursuit which makes nien acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities ofX^etable economy, in bQ^ever smqji a degree, 
has a bcncacial oHcot upon me heart ant^ understanding : 
and it is ccrtainlj^ better for weavers and nailers to 
vie with each other in raising the largest gooseberries, 
than in those games of chance or crue^ spoils to which 
the few leisure hours of the working classes are too often 
devoted. The one is a rational and innocent emulatioi^; 
the other, a degrading excitement, ora brutal indulgence. 
The names of the Lancashire gooseberries arc indicative 

^ F 2* 
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of their humble^Tigin. ** Jolly Miner,** Jolly Painter,^* 
“ Lancashire Lad,” ‘‘ Pastime,** Top Sawyer,’* and so 
forth, may appear odd to a foreigner ; bat they are cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the country in which they 
are produced, as the high-sounding titles which dis- 
tingufsh the fruits of other nations are indicative of theirs. 

The gooseberry-shows of Lancashire, Cheshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, and other manufacturing coun- 
ties, are conducted with great system ; and an annual 
account of them, forming, a little volume, Is printed and 
published at Manchester. The heaviest gooseberry 
which appears to hayo rj^cived a prize, was exhibited at 
the Shokspetie Tavern, ^antwieh, in 1825; it weighed 
31 dwts. 16 gmini. prizes given on these occasions 
are adapted to the manners of the homely people who 
contend fon them, being generally cither a pair of sugar- 
tongs, a copper tea-kettle (the favourite prize), a cream- 
jug, or a corner-cupboard. The proceedings of these 
contests, and the arrangements for future years, are re- 
glistered with as mucli precision as the records 
racing; and, doubtless, the triumphs which are thus 
handed down».to the collier's or the weaver’s children, 
by the additions whicli the good-man makes to his house- 
hold ornaments, arc as dot ply valued as the “ geld cups” 
of Newmaiket. # 

The KfspDERRY {Ruhm iclmts). — This plant obtains 
its common name from the rough and bristly appearance 
of the fruit. The French frail the raspberry ilonce du 
Mont Ida,” (in eoQimon parlance “ Framboise,”) con- 
sidering it a nctive of that classic ground, for which they 
have the authority of Pliny. The root is p^^annial and 
spreading, but the stems last only two yeai;^ Both the 
red and the white varieties are natives of iBritain, and 
prefer situations that are shaded and rather moist. The 
uses of Uie raspberry, both for the table and for sweet- 
meats, are well known. Though the flavour of rasp- 
b'jrries is j>eculiar, it is *one which is very generally 
Ji«ked ; bet it is the most fleeting with w'hich^ we are 
acqu tinted. Even a few' hours will dimmish it; and if 
the berries be kof>t for two or tlu’cc days, the flavour is 
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almost entirely fcone. Even on the bush the flavour 
docs not continue above two or three days after the 
fruit is ripe. Raspberries, indeed, to be enjoyed in per- 
fection, should be eaten from the bush. They rei|uire 
less attendance than almost £y;iy other fruit ; and if the 
twice-bearing kind be mixed with the others, they inav 
bo continued till November. The shrubs come into full 
bearing about three years after the planting of the stools 
or roots, and they last good for about three years more, 
at the end of which tiiey begin to dogenerate. The 
common mode of propa^tionls by cuftings, which should 
always be taken jdants that arc in their prime bear- 
ing condition, on or about the tburth year after they are 
planted. A quantity of peat oi* bofr-earfh greatly im- 
jjrovcs both the size and the fl&^iir of raspberries. New 
varieties may easily be obtained Irom the secyi, the plants 
l aised from which begin to bear the second year. There 
arc tlurty-five varieties of nispberry mentioned in the 
Fruit Catalogue oF the lIortic*ultural Society ; of wdiich 
jj^liflerenccs in equality are vefy considerable, (itr- 
deners^n general appear to have paid too little attention 
to these diflerenees. ^ 

The Straw'berry ( Pragaria vesca). — No vegetable 
production of tlie colder latitudes, or which can be ripened 
in tlmse latitudes without fhc assistance of artificial lieat, 
i.s at all comparable with the strawberry m point of 
flavour ; and, if the soil and situation be propei-ly adajjted 
to it, the more cold the edimate, irMlbca the more bleak 
and elevjtted, the more delicious is the berry. The fine 
nioma of the sti'awbcrry is not quite evanescent as 
that of tile raspberry ; but it is by no means durable, and 
the berrieV can be had in absolute •perfection only when 
taken frorj* the ^plants, and in dry weajLherJ for a very 
sliglit shower w'ill render the strawberry comparatively 
flavourless. The soils and situations in which the straw'- 
berry and the raspbeiVy come to the greatest jicrfeetion 
are ihe very opposite.s of each other. • The strawbe^^'^ 
in all its varieties, certainly in all the finest pf tlieniv is 
a sort of rock ]jlant4 and soil which contains a goqfl d%il 
of decomposed rock, more espeflially if that ixTck be 
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greenstone, or any other containing? much clay, produces 
fruit of the finest flavour. The places where the straw- 
berry is the finest, as raised for the market, and of course 
as produced at t^ least ej^ense of artificial culture, are 
probably Edinburgh and Ibindee, at both of which the 
soil is c5* the description mentioned. 

The strawberry is vciy widely diffused, being found 
in most parts ot the world, especially in Europe and 
America. Its common name is peculiar to England, 
and is supposed* to have been derived from the custom of 
laying straw under strawberry plants when their fruit 
begins to swell ; which method thi^ ‘ gardener of Sir 
Joseph Hanks revived wi^h advantage. Others, how- 
ever, contend ih is sAviyberipr, from its trailing along the 
ground. The fruit w^as known in London, as an article 
of ordinary consumption, in the time of Henry VI. In 
a poem of that age, called ‘ London Lyckpeiiy,’ by John 
Lidgate, w'ho died about 1483, we find the following 
lines : — 

“ Then unto London I dyde me hye, 

Of all the land it bearyeth the pryse;' 

* Gode pe^code,’ owue began to cry — 

* Strabery rype, amij^cherrys in the ryse.* ” 

It is mentioned by Hollinshed, and the fact has been 
dramatiscfl by Shaksperc, that Gloster, when he was 
contemplating the dci^^h of Hastings, asked the bishop of 
Ely for strawberries ^ — 

“ My lord of<Sly, when I was la*;t in Holbom, 

I saw good Btrawberiies in your garden ther*»” 

• 

The palace and garden of the bishop occupidl the site 
w hich is now Ely-place. 

The cultivation of the strawberry, at the present time, 
is very extensive in the neighbourhood of London. The 
largest quantities, and the finest sorts, are growm at 
Isi^iworth and Twickenham. One of the most remark- 
able cjoamples of the pow'cr of the human body in the 
endurance of gre^t arra continued fatigue, is sliow'n by 
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the straw^rry women, who, during the season, caiTy a 
heavy basket on the head twice daily from TwickeKiham 
to Covent-Garden, walking upwards of forty miles. 
Fatigue like tins would soon destroy a horse ; but these 
women, who come purposely^from Wales and the col- 
lieries, endure the labour for weeks without injury or 
complaint. 

The common w'ood strawberry (which was probably 
the earliest cultivated) has the leaves rather small, the 
runners (at the joints of which the new plants are pro- 
duced) slender, and often of 4 purple*colour. The fruit 
j? small, and gentolly red, but without much flavour, 
owing to its being shaded fromlthe^un. When brought 
out of the shade, or in countries whc»e th^ influence of 
ihe sun is more powerful, both its*size and flavour are very 
much improved ; and thougli not the haiidsqpiest, it be- 
comes far from the w'orst of the cultivated sorts. There is 
a variety of the w ood strawberry a good deal paler, both 
in the leaves and the fruit, thah* the one now mentioned, 
also ripens later in the s^son ; but it is by mo 
means 'productive, and is accordingly not much cul- 
tivated. 

The Alpine strawberry is, in its natfve situation, a 
more vigorous plant, and prodijces larger and more highly 
flavoured fruit than*the cdhimon one of the woods. It 
13 often much darker in the colour than any of the other 
strawberries ; and when it is so, the flavour has a sharp- 
ness boi’dering upon austerity. — Stiil, however, it is an 
excellent fruit; and it has this advantage, that it con- 
tinues bearing from June until stoi)pc(;^ by the frost ; 
and, in very open seasons, fruit has been gathered from it 
at Christnas, 

The Il;^atbois was the fii’st known of* the larger 
variety of strawberry. Its history has never been well 
ascertained, though* it has generally believed to be the 
mountain strawberry (tf Bohemia, and to have been first 
improved by cultivation in France. •The hautbois is 
very producti\c; and the fruit is highly flavqpred, w*h 
a peculiar kind of jRjrl'ume ; but some care is necessafy 
in order to prevent the plants froni degenerating. The 
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namo of this strawberry is probably dwived flom the 
circumstance of the scape which bears the fruit standing: 
higher than the leaves, and, consequently, being called 
hautbois (high wood). It is not improbable, how'ever, 
that its original locality in the high wooSts of Bohemia 
may have suggested the name. In the old gardening 
books it is written liautboy. 

In the early part,of the last century, the Alpine straw- 
berry of CLili was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
at Paris, and from thence found its w^ay over many parts 
of Europe. It grew’ to a^very large size, and had a 
finer colour than the hautbois ; but in (he southern coun- 
tries of Europe it wes s^jori neglected, because it ran 
greatly to leaves, pi;pc[|U£!ed comparatively little fruit, and 
what it did produce was deficient in flavour. The “ old 
scarlet strawberry,” wliich was an original introduction 
from North ‘America, has been an inhabitant of our 
gardens for nearlj^ two hundred yearn. The “ old black 
strawberry,” an unproductive sort, has been long known 
in, England. The “ Clwneso” and the “ Surinam ” strav^^, 
bemes are of considerable antiquity amongst usf^i-’he 
‘‘old pine, or Carolina,” has been cultivated and highly 
prized by the Bnglish growers, for many years. 

Since attention began ^ be paid to the ’culture of 
strawberries, the number of laricticr has been greatly 
increased. The British strawbeiTies are divided 'into 
scarlet, black, pine, liautbois, green, alpine, and wood, 
according to a clas^fication in a valuable ])a})er in the 
sixth volume of the ‘Horticultural Transactions.* Of 
these varieties the j)ine is the most esteemed. It is 
a native of Loifisiana and of Virginia. Its colour is a 
deep red on both sides; and it is the mos^^i-ich and 
hifffily flavoured of all straw berries, constitutiW^ the most 
valuable variety fliat has yet been discovc^d. 

The Babberht {Betheris vulgaris ), — This tree is a 
native originally of the Eastern countries, though it is 
now found in most parts of Europe, whore it thrives best 
up6rn light and chalky soils. It grew formerly wdJd, in 
grt;at quantities, in the hedgerow s qf England, but has 
been imiversally banished, from a general belief that its 
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prose nee is injurious to the grou-ith of corn. Dnbstmo], 
.Ikouflflonet, and •other seientl^ writers, treat this belief 
as a vulgar prejudice. It should, however, be remarked, 
that the fructification of the barberry is incomplete, iin- • 
less the stamens be irritate by insects, when ^be tila- 
nionts suddenly contract in a rrjost remarkable manner 
towards the germ. The flowers are, therefore, by a 
boautiFul arrangement of nature, jieculiarly attnictivc to 
insects ; and thus the barberry may become injttrious to 
neigldxiliring plants. TheJ>erries grow*in bunches, and 
are so very acid ^ that thej^ arc seldom eaten; but with 
the rcHpiisitc quaiftity of su^r, they make an excellent 

• ' ... .. 



«. Kldpr*tt*n-y. h. Cloud-Wrry. c. Bnimble-bcxry. d. Bilberry. 

The Elder (Sambuevs ), — The Elder is a native of 
this four b’y i general!/ dilf’used; grows with 

singular ]iipi#hy, though it never arHives at great size ; 
and endures tne^most bleak situations, though in the 
northern parts of Scplland the fruit seldom ripens. iThe 
berries of the elder arc fermented into a wine, which, 
when sfHced and drunk warm, is a pleasing winter leve- 
rage. They aie supposed to contain a pwtion qf^the 
narcotic, principle.* The black variety is chieflycttki- 
vated for wme-making ^but the* berries of the yellow 
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and 'green are also applicable to this purpose. There 
is also an cider wine, with a favour reseiUbling 
Frontignac. 

The elder-tree furnishes the unscientife practitioner 
of the healing art with mai^ of the most approved reme- 
dies ; and perhaps not without reason. Boerhaave, the 
great physician, is said to have regarded the elder with 
such reverence, for its medicinal virtues/ that he some- 
times took off his hat in jiassing a tree of this s|>ecies. 

The BbamIile yn/rtcos«s).^Tholigh the 

bramble is rather annoying with its l^ng trailing stems 
and its sharp thorns, othe^ fhiit, cona?inonIy called black- 
berry ^ is perhaps, in its ivild state (and it docs not need 
to be cultivated), among ^he best, and certainly it is the 
most abundant, of our native bemes. The bramble 
prefers a soil^tliat is moderately good ; but it is found in 
every situation, except marshes, to the borders of which 
it creeps very close. On ihe slopes of the Welsh moun- 
tains, more especially Denbighshire, the bramble* be rry 
grows to the size of a middling gooseberry ; anrt iSrtT 
dry and sunny autumn is really an excellent fruit. Pliny 
mentions the ia*l berry growing on a brier, which pro- 
bably was a fine blackberry. In England there are a 
number of s|)ecics confounded jjnder tfie names of ruhus 
fmticQSUS, and riihus coryhyblius, that vary very raucli in 
the quality of their fruit, some of them really deserving 
cultivation. Tlie family of brambles is divided into those 
with ujiright stems, those with prostrate stems, and those 
with herbaceous stems. 

There is another species of bramble, the Arctic or 
Dwarf crimson {Ruhus arctiens). This is a small spe- 
cies, and a liativc of the coldest regions of« the world. 
Its fruit, how ever, is exceedingly dcHcMs ; and w ere 
it possible to cultivate it in any liabirable situation, it 
w'ould be a most imjKirtant addition to garden berries. 
We have not heard of its over having been found either 
in England or in the W^elsh mountains; and in^tScotland 
it or4y in the most wild and elevated situations. 

Some of the Scottish horticulturists have tried to raise it 
from the seed, aijd have, we believe, obtained plants ; 
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though*the fruit, when they bore any, has been tasteless, 
and ue plants themselves arc preserved alive with'diffi^ 
cult^ The arctic berry, which grows in the wildest and 
most exposed districts of Lapland, sometimes offered to 
Linnaeus the only food whic^ he found in his perilous 
journey in those dreary regions ; and he thus speaks of 
it with much feeling ; — “ I should be ungrateful towards 
this benehcent plant, which often, iwhen 1 was almost 
j)rostrate with hunger and fatigue, restored me w ith the 
vinous nectar of its berries, did I not bestow on it a full 
description.*** • • 

CLOui)-BERBT%/2«Z»MSc^a/w<r»zorws). — Tins is another 
mountainous berry, which it£s Exceedingly difficult to 
cultivate. A single berry graws^on thejop of the stem. 
These berries are much more ftumerous than the former^ 
though, like them, they are found only in vejjy elevated and 
exposed situations — on the sides of the loftiest h»v>uutains 
in Scotland. The berries are about the size of small 
strawberries, and the flavour's exceedingly fine, superior 
“"kth^t of any of thg strawberries, as found wild in d;his 
country, and having a sharpness which does not belong 
even to the best of those which are cultivated. They 
remain in season for about a month ; and, during that 
lime, J:hc Highlanders, in the districts where they are 
fou^id* (for they eft-e by rib means generally diffused ovtM* 
the Highlands,) collect them in considerable quantities, 
and make them into excellent preserves. In the East, as 
w(‘Il as the North, the wild berries of the mountains and 
\alleys^ which nature offers in such abundance for a short 
season, are thus used by man ; 

“ lyith rich conserve of Visna cherries, 
f>f (jcftuge flowers, and of thosi* berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Teed on^n Erac's rocky dells.”f 

. > • 

In more northern countries the cloud-bcrry is •still 
more abundant, so much so as to justify tiie encoriyum 
* • 

* Flora Lapponica. ^ t Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 
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passed on it by the poet^ while speaking of those dreary 
lands* — 

** Ejver onduriug snows, pei’petual shades 
I Of darkness, would congeal the living blood, 

Did not the arctic tracS spontaneous yield 
A^sheeiTiig purple berry, big with wine.” 

In the northern paflpts of Sweden and Norway, and in 
Lapland, even to the North Cape, the eloud-berry grows 
in such abundanoe as to be an article of extensive coni- 
nierce. Great quantflies of it are s(*nt every autumn to 
the Swedish capital, and to the south»»!;n jmrts of that 
country, w'here they are i^^d ' in a. variety of ways ; 
and, in fact, ii» forms r ihe principal fruit that they 
have. 

Dr. Clarke *.noticca the value of this berry in his 
Travels: — “In woods, and moist situations near the 
river, w'e found the Knbus f^hamaemomu still in flow’er. 
The Swedes call it Hiortron ; the Laplanders give it the 
iiaraO' of Latoch ; the inhabitants of Westro*Tlci^hn4lf"' 
call it Spotter ; and in Norway its appellation is Multe- 
btear. The same plant is found upon some' of the highest 
mountains, and iu some of the peal-bogs of the north of 
England ; on which account, <*perhaps, it is called cloiicU 
berry in our island ; but it is not likely that its fruit over 
attains the same degree of maturity and j)erfection in 
(ireat Britain as in Lapland, where the sun acts with 
such power during the tfunimer. Its niedicinal proptT- 
ties have certainly been overlooked, owing, pe"hapa, 
cither to this circumstance, or to its rarity in (ireal 
Britain. The fruit is sent in irninenso quantities, iu 
autumn, from all the north of the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Stockholm, where it is used for sauces; and in miaking 
vinegar.’'* 

Our English traveller, as appears by the following 
passage, was under greatensobligalions to the cloud-berry 
than ihc Swedish naturalist to the other species of Arctic 
fruit f — t 

© 

* Clarke’s Travels, vol. i^. pp. 371, 372. 
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‘‘Mr; Grape's children came into the room, bringing 
with them two or three gallons of the fruit of the cloud- 
berry, or Rybm chamamioms. This plant grows so 
abundantly near the river, that it is easy to gather 
bushels of the fruit. As the htrge berry ripens, which is 
as big as the top of a man's thumb, ^its colour, at first 
scarlet, becomes yellow. When eaten with sugar and 
cream, it is cooling and delicious, and tastes like the large 
American hautboy-strawbenies. Little did the author 
dream of the blessed cfiects^ he wa^ to Experience by 
lasting of the oticring brought by these little children; 
v^llo, proud of havmif their gifte accepted, would gladly- 
run and gather daily a fresh supply*; whi^ was as often 
bl(>mled with cream and suga^liy ^hc hands of their 
mother ; until at lust he perceived thaf his fever i-apidly 
almted ; h's spirits and his appetite returned ^ and, when, 
.sinking under a disorder so obstinate that it seemed to 
be incurable, the blessings of, health were restored to 
him, where he had reason to believe he should have 
' V :d j^s grave. The symptom! of amendment w’5*o 
abiiost instantaneous, after eating of these berries.”* 

The Bilu£b]!y, or BhKABEKtiSf iVmccmium myr-^ 
iillus ). — This l)eiTy grows plentifully on heaths and 
w aste jjaces ; and though ^t dbes not live in situation* 
ji' coy as those thtit have been mentioned, it is very 
li irdy. It is a handsome berry, with a delicate bloom 
u lum in ])crfcction ; but it is tender, and, when kept 
^or some time, ferments. In some df the pinc-forcsts in 
Scotland it grows to the height of three feet ; and there 
iii'c ])laces when* the pedestrian can fwH handl'uls of 
Ixrncs as large as the common black currant of the 
iiardeiis. • , ’ , 

Two otl^r sftfjcies of Vaccinium, the? black whortle- 
berry, and the red yhe cranberrry), are common enough 
HI some parts of this country. One, if not both of these, 
grows most readily in rnoist situatioiis,^such as the dry 
patches in peat-bogs. Tiisser mentions “ hurtil-berriei*” 
iimongst the cultivated fruits of his time. TIkjsc wcr% 


Clarke’s Travel^, vol. ix.^. 470, 471. 
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perhaps, confounded with the fruit of the brambles. 

** Dewberries ” (though supposed by some to be goose- 
berries) were formerlv amongst the delicacies of fruit, if 
W'e may judge from the celebrated passage in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream • 

“ Feed.him with fipricocks and dewberries. 

With ^rple grapes, green figs, and mulberries.” 

The red cranberry ( Vaccinium v?tis tda^a)^ of which 
the berries are ex<iellent, has borne fruit abundantly 
under cultivation. The berries of ;the Pennsylvanian 
Vaccinium are very or^aniental. 

This genus d{ beni^Hbearing plants is very abundant in 
North America, and also in the northern parts of llussia. 
The American cranberrv ( Vaccinium macrocarpon) forms 
a considerable article of commerce ; and, as does not ai>- 
pear to be the case with some others of the genus, it may 
be cultivated to advantage bn the margins of ponds, and 
in ether moist situations.^ The imjwrtation of cran^njif/* 
to this country is about 30,000 gallons annually, the duty 
being sixpence per gallon; This species, has been grown 
in England. 
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CHAPTER XXU. 

TAETARIC acid— tamarind — MALIC ACID — APPLE— 
PEAR — QUINCE— MEDLAR — POMEGRANATE. 

* • 

Many fruits whicji contain citric and malic acids con- 
tain also tartaric acid. The Hest Example, however, of a 
fruit containing tartaric acid k^tlic vir<l. The grape 
contains also sugar, and it hdl$ been already spoken of 
amongst fruits containing sugar.* , 

Amongst the plants possessing tartaric acid must be 
placed the tamarind. The fruit contains, in addition to 
tartaric acid, citi'ic acid. * 

% 


The Tamarind (Tamarindus IHdica)* ^ 

The Tamarind^ (^Tamarindm Indica ), — The taiSa- 
rind-tree is a native both of the Indies and oi tropi- 
cal America, and probably also of Arabia and some parts 
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of jWi‘ica. It was very early introduced into this country ; 
for Gerarde, whose llerbal was published in 1633, makes 
^ motion of it as growing? here. It does not often flower 
England, though it has done so in the Koyal Gardens 
St It is, nowever,' a common ornament of our 

notnouses. Where it is a native, it grows to be a large 
tree, and affords excellent timber^- heavy, firm, l)ard, 
and durable. The* stem is large, covered with bro\Mi 
bark, and divides into many brandies ; the leaves arc not 
unlike those c#f th<j mountain ash, only they arc of a 
brighter green, and the leaflets are closer to the midrib. 
The leaflets are small but the numl>er in a leaf (sixteen 
or eijrhteen pafrs in ^ lew, with an odd one at the ex- 
tremity) give tiic trSc^a very light and elegant appear- 
ance. The flowers conie out from the sides of the 
branches in loose bunches, and are followed by the pods, 
of which there are generally about five or six on a bunch. 
The pods of the West India tamarinds are, on ar» 
average, about three inches long, aitd contain about 
three seeds ; those from the East are about dou^'lc 
size. 

The pulp, in .which the seeds of the llamarind are in- 
closed, contains more acid than any other vegetable suh- 
aUnce, in a natural state, with which we arc acquainted ; 
and therefore it is used botfifor shtirfiening food and 
drink) and for medjicinal purposes. Niebuhr says, “ Tin* 
tamarind is equo^y useful and agreeable. It has a pulp 
of a vinous taste/^^5tV^hich awhO^osouie refreshing liquor 
is prepared; UsO^Hide shelters dfeiouses from the toirid 
heat of the atm add its 1ine*figiife ^greatly adorns the 
scenery of itho country. *’ Its refreshing properties have 
given it a pl^ce in our poetry ; 

** The damsel from the tamarihd^taiie 
jblad {dusk'd its acid fruit, 

And steeped 4t4tt«wraterdf^ , 

And whoso drauk of the cooling draught, 

^ He would not wish for wine.” * 

^aiulelalo> an old traveller, says, that as soon as the &un 

, * Thalal a. 
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is set tTio leaves of the tamarind close up the iruit to 
preserve it rmni the dew, and dpen as soon as that lumi^ 
nary appears again : 

^Tis the cool evening hour : 

The tamarind fromShe dew * 

Sheathes its young £rait, yel; green," * 

The East India tamarinds are preserved without sugar, 
and tliercfore they arc the best for medicinal use. About 
forty tons of tamarinds are ^nually^impdrtod into Great 
llritain. , 

Of plants containing malic acic^ the poinaceons group 
of the natural order Jlosaceffi 8re most distinguished. To 
this group belong the apjde, ^ar, the quincej^ and 
the medlar. 



a. Apples. . b. IVhts. c. Quince. df. MetUw* 


The Apple malus ). — apple is distin- 

guished as the nuit of colder climates. It is at once 
the most brisk and refreshing of any of the common hardy 
orchard fruits. It remains the longelt in season, is^sed 
in the greatest number of M'ays, and theraibre is Jhe 


•^.Thalaha.* 
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most generally cultivated.^ The stone-fruits of the Eng- 
lish orchard Iceep only for a lew days, unless they are 
preserved ; and in this state they lose that natuml flavour 
,011 which their- value chiefly depends. Many of the 
filler pears keep only for a short time, when they become 
vapid aifd flat : but there are apples of very rich and 
vinous flavour, which, with care, can be preserved till 
the early sorts of the •succeeding season come in to supply 
their place. 

The useful qualities of tlic apple have extended its 
cultivation throughoul Europe, as far as the 60th degree 
of latitude. It has been observed hy*^ a distinguished 
traveller, that the comnSonev fruit-trees, such as ajiples, 
pears, cherries, *and apiicots, grow* in the open air, 
wherever oaks thrive.* As we proceed farther north, 
the apple is scarcely known. The Y)eoi)lc of La])land 
showtnl Linnmus what they called an apple-tree, which, 
they said, bore no fruit because it had been cursed by a 
beggar woman, to whom the owner of the tree hatl re- 
fused some of its produce. The naturalist found tjjat^ 
was the common olm, a tree also rare in that severe 
climate. f The fj[)plc, as well as most other European 
fruits, which now appear indigenous, is j>robably a native 
of the East. The Erojihet ^el, enumerating the^trei® 
of Syria, sa^^s, “The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree 
languisheth ; the pomegranate-tree, the jialm-tree aJso, 
and the apple-tree, even all the trees of the Held, are 
ivithercd,” The cultivated apple was probably scarce 
at Rome in the time of Pliny ; for he states that there 
were some apple-^ees in the villages near the city which 
yielded more profit than a small farm. The art of graft- 
ing was at that period either very recently discovered, or 
comparatively little known. This practice must evidently 
have belonged to an advanced state of civilization. It is 
remarkable tliat Moses, in his directions to the Israelites 
when they ^ shall come into the Idnd, and shall have 
planted all manner bf trees for food,*’} makes no mention 

* V<!.ii Buck’s Travels, p. 41. 4to. 

^ Lumeeas’s Tour in Lapland, vol. i. p. 23, 

} Leviticus, xixji 23. ^ 
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of the aft of grafting. Hesiod and Homer, in like ijjan- 
ner> have no allusion to a practice which would naturally 
have formed part of their subject had it existed when 
they wrote.* The art of grafting, as* well as that of 
pruning, has been ascribed to^n accidental origin. The 
more vigorous shooting of a vine, after a goat had broused 
on it, is said to have sufrgested the ond great priruiiple in 
tiio management of fruit-trees ; and it is probable that 
the occasional natural union of the boughs of distinct 
trees may have shown the general practicability of the 
other, riiny mentions applb-trees that will honour 
the first grafters fefr^ever and this enthusiastic sort of 
praise belongs to tlie infancy 4f ati art, when mankind 
arc first conscious of its blessings^ and tlie#fefore not dis- 
posed to undervalue them throu|h their familiarity. To 
the facility of multiplying varieties by grafting, is to bo 
ascribed the amazing extension of the sorts of apple, pro- 
bably from one common stock. The varieties at present 
known are considerably more *thaa a thousand. Of late 
years these varieties l^avc liccn inorcased in a remarkable 
maniiei^by the upjilication of the pollonf of one sort to 
the blossom of another. 

Many of the better sorts of English apples were pro- 
bacy at first introduced into (jtiis country from the Con- 
tinent. * The grea^r parf of our names of apples are 
Frenfch, either pure or corrupted. Those varieties wdiich 
had been celebrated abroad were spread through the 
kingdom by their cultivation in the gardens of the reli- 
gious houses ; and many of these fine old sorts still exist. 
Thus the*i\^ort^m7, according to the olcj herbalists, was 
brought from France by a Jesuit in the time of Queen 
Mary, and first planted in the gardens of Oxfordshire. 
The Oslin^ dr Arbroath pippin^ an ancieritSedteh variety, 
was either *intro3uced or extensively cultivated by the 
monks of the abb?y of Abcrbrothwick. On the other 
hand, the celebrated Golden Pippin has been considered 
as the native growth of England ; and noticed as S|jph 

* See Goguet, Originc des Lois. , • • 

t The prolific powder contained in the anther «f the 
flower. , • 
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by French and Dutch writers. It is described by Du- 
hamol under the name of Pomme d’Or ; Ileinette 
d*^Atigletcrre.” The same celebrated authority on fniit- 
trees also mentions the ** Grosae Reinette d’Angleterrc.'* 
The more delicate apples^ for the table, such as the 
pippins; were probably very little known here till the 
latter p^rt of the sbitecnth century. Fuller states that 
one Leonard Maschal, in the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Henry VIII., brought pippins from over sea, and 
planted thorn at Plumstead in Sussex, l^ppiiis are so 
called because the ^rees wbre raised from the pi])s, or 
seeds; and bore the apples which gavte them celebrity, 
without grafting, Ift t^e thirty-seventh year of the 
same king we ¥nd thcj* harking of apple-trees declared a 
felony ; and the passing of the law had probably a rela- 
tion to the more extended growth of the fruit through 
the introduction of pippins. * Costard -monger ’ is an 
old English term for the dealers in vegetables, derived 
fmm their principal commodity of apples ; the costal'd 
bcJliig a large apple, round and bulky as the head, 

* costard.* If we may deduce any meaning from *this 
name, which is. the same as ‘coster,’ it wmild apf^ear 
that the costard^ or large apple, was the sort in cominou 
ujse, and that hence the nan?e of the variety became syao- 
nymous with that of the sperndfe ; the«more delicate sorts 
were luxuries unknown to the ordinary consumers oi' our 
native fruits, till they \verc reudered common by the 
planting of orchards an Kent, Sussex, and other jjai'ts of 
the kingdom. 

The growth ^of the more esteemed apple-trees had 
made such a general pi ogress in half a century, that we 
find Shakspere putting these w’ords in the mouth of 
Justice Shallow,^ in his invitation to Falstaff: “You 
shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will cat 
a last year’s pippin of iny own jpaifing/* Sir Hugh 
Evans, in ‘ Merrj? Wives of Windsor,’ says, “ 1 will 
mi^eanendof my dinnei^ there’s pippins and cheese 
to come.” ^ Pippins were, therefore, in the time of 
Shakspere, delicacies for the dessert. But in another 
fifty years the national industry had rendered tlie produce 
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of the apple an important article .of general consumption. 
The tine cider-orchards of Herefordshire began to be 
planted in the reign of Charles I. The adaptation of 
these apples to the soil was quickly discovered ; and they 
spread over the fatte of the whole country. Oli the va- 
rieties of the cider-apples, the and the Slim 

wcro%rmerIy the most fwized ; arid the cider^ of those 
aj^ples, and the |>f*rry of the Squmh ])oar, were cele- 
brated throughout Eurm)C. At the time when cider was 
first manufactured in Engkmd it was believed that it 
would almost wholly supersede the use of forei^i wines. 
From the period dt the Norman conquest England iftar- 
ried on a great wine- trade wiIh,Fnjnce,j|irinci pally willi 
Bordeaux and the neighbouring provinces. It increased 
considerably w hen Henry II. married the daughter of 
the Duke of Aquitane ; and after the kin^s of England 
subsequently became possessed of some of the great wine 
provinces of France, tlie consumption of their produce 
was almost universal. About tiy* middle of the sixtegnth 
centu<^% although no wines were permitted to exceed the 
}>ricc of twelve^ncp j)er gallon, w c find a law enacted, 
by which no person, except those wh(f could expend a 
hundred marks annually, or were of noble birth, should 
koej)»n his house ^ny vessel^of wine exceeding ten gal- 
lon*, —a regulation which w ould suggest that the demand 
for wine was greater than the supply, ow’ing probably to 
the increase of the middle ranks ot^society. In the year 
1635 we find a patent granted to Francis Chamberlayne, 
for rnaleiug wrine frona the dried grajacs of Spain and Por- 
tugal ; and the patentee set forth thaf his wines would 
keep good during several years, and even in a voyage 
under the dine.* This cuPCMimstaiicc also show s that the 
demand for thft luxury of w ine amongst the commercial 
classes (w ho had become of great number and importance, 
as the political events of those times fully prove) could 
not bo supplied from the wine coivitries, probably on 
account of the prevalence of false principles of Aide. 
Cider, therefore, became a general beveragff before sthe 
• • 

* Rymer’s Foedertij— sec Pennant’s Loiylon. 
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tlmoW Charles II,, though it had been partial! v used fot* 
nearly a century before, Gerarde, who published his 
Herbal, as already mentioned, about the close of Eliza* 
}3eth*s reign, says, in his quaint way, I have seen, 
about the {)astures and hedgerows of a worshipful gen- 
tleman’s dwelling, A wo miles from Hereford, callgi Mr. 
Roger Badnomc, so many trees of all sortes, that the 
servants drink, for the most part, no other drink but that 
which is made of apples. The qualitie is such, that, by 
the report of the gcutleman4nmsclfe, tlfc parson hath for 
tythe many hogsheads of evder,” 

During the reigns <of \yilljam Ilf. and Anne, when 
there was a cocsstaiit^sucvpekion of wars In th Franco, the 
use of cider was generally inculcated, ns tending to the 
permanent exclusion of the wines of our great rival, 
rhilips, a contemporary of Addison, wrote a long poem 
in praise of cider ; and embodied in his work a good 
deal of the art of selecting* and managing apple-trees. 
Bu,+, he wrote as a poet„and maintained the unwdso and 
impolitic doetrinc of a nation’s wholly dcpentlingt-ort its 
own resources, instead of living in intercourse w'ith its 
neighbours, and thus advancing the comforts and riches 
of all. After praising the cider of Hereford, Philips 

' o 

** What should we wish fbr more ? or why, in quefit 
Of foreign vintage, insincere and mixed. 

Traverse tlic exti^mest world ? why tempt the rage 
Of the rough ocean, when our native glebe 
Imparts frotn bounteous worab annual recruits 
Of wine delectable, that far surmounts 
Gallic or Lathi grapes, or those that see 
The setting sun near OalpIPs towering height?” 

We have at length learnt that the truest ^'ay to advance 
the ])rospcrity of nations is, by exchanging the best 
natural products of, one country for those of another. If 
we' are to drink the cider of Hereford in preference to 
the claret Oi' Bordeaux, for the sole reason that we grow^ 
it, the same principle, applied to ourselves by other 
nations, w;ouId ^ut us* oflF. from the greater port of that 
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commerce the whole world which constituted our 
peculiar superiority. The interests of each individual, 
and of each country, are best consulted by the facilities 
with which each can secure a share of the natural advan- 
tages and the mechanical slftU that belong to the rest. 
The advice of the well-meaning poet of cider, if acted 
upon by individuals as well as natio:^s, (and if il be a[K 
jJicable to the one it must be applicable to the other,) 
would destroy society altogether, by making self the 
means as well m the end in^everything. The freedom 
of commercial intercourse has no tendency to the repres- 
sion of internal in4)rovement,il)ut»has a contrary effect. 
The finest cide^jund perry of lle^’efordshiy is bought for 
exportation to the Bust and Wc«t Inaies and to America ; 
and this foreign demand for the better sorts keeps up an 
attention in the cultivators w'hich domestic'consumptiou 
alone could perhaps not induce. 

The Cider counties of England havealw'ays been con- 
sidered as higlUy interesting, y^cy lie something^in 
the foiHP of a horseshbc round the Bristol Channel ; and 
the best are, Worcester and Hereford on the noi th of 
the (‘hanncl, and Somerset and Devon oi#the south. In 
apjicarance, they have a considerable advantage oxer 
tliosc bounties in which giaiif alone is cultivated. The 
blos.v)iiis cover an extensive district with a profusion 
of flowers in the spring, and the fruit is beautiful in 
autumn. Some of tne orchards occupy a space of forty 
or fifty acres ; and the trees being at considerable in- 
tervals, the land is also kept in tillage. A great deal of 
jiractical acquaintance with the qualitiA of soil is re- 
quired in the culture of ai>ple and ]XJar trees ; and his 
skill in the.adaptation of trees to their situation prin- 
cipally detcrniiivcs the success of the •manufacturer of 
cider and perry,. *TJic produce of the orchards is very 
fluctuating ; and the growers seldom expect an abundant 
crop more than once in tlirec years, , Tlie quantity of 
apples required to make a hogshead of cider is fj^m 
twenty to thirty -four bushels ; and in a good ^'t'ar an acae 
of orchard w ill produce somew here about six himdred 
bushels, or from twenty tcfctwenty-tTve hogsheads. The 
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eide^ hamet is ifi So-ptembar. When 4lie aoasott is 
favoutfd>le, the heap of apples colleoted at dm nmum 
are immense — consisting of hundreds of tons. If any of 
the vessels used in the manufacture of eider are of 1^1 ^ 
the beverage is* not wholes6ine. The price of a hogshead 
of cider generally ^ai-ies from 2/. to 6/., according to the 
season *and quality : but cider of the hnest growth has 
aometimes been sold as liigh as 20/. by the hogshead, 
direct from the ]>re8s — a price eqpji lo that* of many of 
the dne wines of ths Hhine^r theH^arciinne. 

The varieties of the apjde are so ma^, and they ire so 
rapidly multiplied, that ct whuld bh impossible for ns, 
within our limits, tp pre^nt any account of them which 
should be either useful f^r interWing. The knowledge 
of varieties is a part, and a very important one, of the 
science of the nraclical horticulturist ; and one of the 
most valuable objects which individual growers of fruit, 
or societies for the encouragement of ex^periments in cul- 
tiyation, could proposy to theidselves, would be to di- 
minish the emliaiTassing list of varieties, by directing 
their attention to the liest sorts alone. ^ In a greafe public 
establishment, wich as the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society, it is perhaps necessary that almost every known 
variety should be found. 'rh,'*ir catalogue presentrt list 
of more than twelve hundred sorts oVstpple. j«In the in- 
troductory observations to this list, the difficidtws pro- 
duced by this almost unlimited choice ore thus noticed : 
— “ A constderabJe reduction of the names is to be antici- 
pted whenever a general comparison of the vacneties can 
be effected ; bde, after uU the discovery of 8 ynon 3 rm 8 that 
can be expected, the list will remain far more extensive 
than can be either desirable or useful. No iSufHment re- 
duction, howevdr, can eftectually take place urtil atpublic 
declaration shall be made of th^ savt^ which are unde- 
serving further cultivatioui* 

Seeing, there|pre, the embarrassing extent of 
viL'ieties of the apple in particular, and of fruits generally,' 

See n valuable paper on the * Formation 6f a Select 
Colk^tion of Apple-jTrees,' by Mr. feabiue. Hort. Trans, 
vol. iii. , * 
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and knowing that the progress of experiment is liaily 
adding to tiieir number, we forbear to touch at all uj^ti 
this branch of the subject The general history of fruits 
is full of amusing information ; and to that, in this work, ^ 
wo must confine our attention. • 

It has been asserted that many of the fine old varieties 
of the apple are now going into d^y. ThA may be 
owing jirtly to their being more generally cultivated, 
and consequently grown in a mat variety of soils and 
situations, some of which psould suit them, and others 
not ; and that the case may be infened from the 
fact, that in somIS places these ,^rts are to be found 
healthy enough. There are^man^^ theories upon this 
matter which form subjects of curious^ inquiry to tho 
practical horticulturist. 

American apples are brought into Engldhd, as well as 
many French apples. About twenty thousand bushels 
is the average amount 6f the importation. 

The Pear eakmuni ^, — Amongst the tsees 

whichjdomer describes as forming the orchard of Laertes, 
the father of Ulysses, we find the pear.* Pliny mentions 
several sorts or pears which were grown in Italy, and 
f)articular]y mentions that a fermented liquor was formed 
of their expressed Juice. «Itl8 probable that tho Romans 
brov)ghtj|the cultivated pear to England, and that tho 
monks paid great attention to its varieties. There is a 
tradition that King John was poisoned in a dish of pears 
by the monks of Swinsted ; and th{ tale, whether true or 
false, would imply that the fruit was such as the churcli*^ 
men would offer to the monarch as a luxury. In an old 
book of household accounts of Henry VIII., there is an 
item of twopence ** to a woman who gaff the Kyng 
peres and in«the time of Gerarde we'*find that great at- 
tention was paid Jo their growth by the nurserymen in 
the neighbourhood of London. The old herbalist, after 
declaring that in his time to write of^the sorts of applea 
and pears, and those exceeding good,” would retire 
“a particular volume,” adds — “ Master Richard Poiriiter 


VOL. II, 


* Odyssey, xxWr 337. 
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^fts them all growing in bis gr^nd at Twickenham, 
near London^ who is a most cunning and curious gralter 
and planter of all manner of rare fruits ; and also ki the 

K d of an excellent grafter and painful planter, 
jr. Henry Bunbury, Toothil^-^trect near unto 
Westminster ; and« likewise in the ground of a dHigent 
and moit affectionate lover of plants, Master Warner^ 
Deere Horsley Down, by London ; and in divers other 
graunds ‘about London.” The netghlEiurhood of Wor- 
cestior was probably l^en eel^rated, as at the present day, 
for the eultivatton of this fruit, for three peara are borne 
in the arms of the city. W e have ahiidy alluded to tlie 
xnanufacture of perry, whfefa is almost peculiar to Wor^* 
cestersliire. * - 

Most of the fine sorts of pears are of Contkiental 
origin, the horticulturists of Franck and the Netherlands 
having {mid more attention to that species of Bian 
those of England. As these. varieties have retained their 
orifdnar names, .a good many laughable corruptions haN'e 
been produced in their popufar nomenclature : ioM^ust the 
same way that tlie Boulogne Mouth” is now rendered 
“ the Bull and Mouth.” Thus the Brn'Chriden is con- 
verted into the Bancndching ; the Beumre into the 
the ChmmmMe into the i^myningteL Such oddrnames 
AS the Biakof/s-’ Thumb j and many ^hers our 

fruiterers use, may probably be traced to a simtiar cause. 
In the names of apples there is the same corru]>1 ion, — as 
Jiuimet for BeimUe,* The names of fruits in all coun- 
tries occasionally present some laughable anomalies, such 
as the “ Bm»CfA’ctien Tvre,'* one of the ffntst of the 
French pears. 

The Chinese, who are said to carry the cultivation of 
fruit to much greater |>erfection than Bm^Euro^an gar- 
deners, are stated 1^ Marco Polo to hi^ve pears, white in 
the inside, melting, and with a fragrant stne^l, ot the 
enormous weight of ten pounds each. 

The wood of the pear is much firmer tlian that of the 
apple, and /}t is much less liable to be attacked by insects, 
or to decay. In some of the old orchards, where the 
apple-ticcs have y^oKydi8apjH)ared,thc pears arc in full 
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Vigour and bear abundantly. This is retnarkably tiie 
case at the old Abbey-garden at Lindores, on the south 
bank of the Tay, in the county of Fife : disease could 
have notliiiig to do with the death of the qiple-trees 
there, as the soil is one of tiie^very best for appl^ m the 
kingdom, being fine strong blank loam to a gi^t depth. 
Yet there are many old apple-trees m the Jki^die^ia. At 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where* Milton spent some 
of his earlier years, there is an apple-tree still growing, 
of which the oldest people ^ememhpr to have heard it 
said that tlie poct.was accustomed to sit under it. And 
upon the low leads^of tlie chusch at Rumsey, in Hamp- 
shire, there is an apple-tree sftill bearing ^ruit, whic^ is 
said to be two hundred years old.* • * •• 

The Fruit Catalogue of the Horticultural Society con- 
tains above six hundred varieties of tlie pear ; and it is 
there observed, that ^^the newly-introduced FJeoush 
kinds ai'e of much more im|)ojia^<2<^ than the greater part 
of the sorts which have been hitherto cul j^vat^ in Gr^at 
BritaiOii^and when brought into* use, will give quite a 
new feinure to the dessert.” 

Tnjfi Quincb *( mlgans), — quince was 

introduced into Europe, accoi^ing to FUny, the 
island ^f Caete. From largeness of tliis i'ruit, and 
its splendid coloui'r it is not iiu|)robable that it wus the 
same w itli the apples of tlie Hesperides; ior Gaiesio, in 
liis treatise on the orange, has shown that the orange- 
tree was unknown to the Greeks, amt that it did not natu- 
rally grow those parts wlmrc the gardens of tlie Hos- , 
perides were placed by them. The fruA of the quince, 
however useful and ornamental it may be in some re- 
si>ceis, docs^uot w arrant such honours, and in truth has 
not conthgied to receive them; for the French, who 
have paid great attention to its cultivation, particularly 
for graiting pears upon its stocks, call the quince-tree 
coiynassier,'* probably, according to Duhainei, because 
the disagreeable odour ol the fruit reqJircs that it should 
be 4)jlaced in a corner (com) of the orchai d «or gardei}. 
In the south of France, particularly oii the borders of 
the Garonne, the quince i% very extensively grown ; and 
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the {feasants prepare from it a marmalade which they call 
coHffnac, The term marmalade is derived from the Por- 
tuguese name for the quince, marnido. Gcrarde says, 
that in his time quince-trees were planted in the hedges 
of gardens and vineyards ; *and marmalade, two centuries 
ago, seems to have, been in general use, principally from b 
belief thSt it possessed valuable medicinal properties. The 
seeds of the quince are still used in medicine, on account 
of the great quantity of mucilage which they yield to 
boiling water. » 

There are eight varieties of the quince noticed in 
Fniit Catalogue of the Hwticultural Society. Amongst 
these the Chinese quince XCydonia Sinensis) is inserted 
on account of (!ne reschtbMnce which its fruit has to that 
of the common quince ; although in France, where only 
in EurojfK! it*has produced fruit, it is not considered eat- 
able. The Chinese quince was introduced into England 
and Holland nearly forty years ago, and was planted in 
Fr/ince about ten years later. The tree has much the 
appearance of the common quince, as well as the £*0111. It 
is remarkable for the number and brilliancy of its flowers. 

Ornamental d^rabs . — The crab of Siberia, which had 
been introduced into this country within the last fifty 
years, has contributed to tHvs extension of ouiw&rieties of 
apple, by ottering a valuable stock Vor grafting. , The 
fruits thus produced by the union of our ricliest apples 
and the Siljerian crab are remarkably hardy and luxu- 
riant. The Siberiah crab diftbrs in a peculiar manner 
from our native crab. It furiiisbes one of the many 
evidences of th^ continued influence of original climate 
upon vegetables, when tliey are naturalized in another 
region. The winters of Siberia are intensely cold, the 
change to summer is sudden, and the heat equally violent. 
Our own changes of temperature arq much slower, «nd 
more irregular. Thus, when the native crab scarcely 
shows signs of life, the Siberian variety puts forth its 
Jeatues, blossoms, and bears fruit, early even in an un- 
fq-vourablr^Bcason.’*' The flowers of the Siberian crab arc 

♦ Hort, TrAins., vol. i. 
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beautiful ; and its fruit is of a sharp yet pleasant iltwour. 
There are many pretty varieties of Pyrus, which are 
principally cultivated in our gardens for their flowers. 
The Chinese crab (Pyrus spectabilis) is most showy and* 
ornamental. It grows to height of twenty pr thirty 
ieet. Its blossoms are of.a pale red, |^ut tliey are of shorts 
duration. Dr. Fothergill is considored to hirve intro- 
duced this native of China, whicli hb cultivated in 1^80. 
The Japan crab or quince i^Pyms or CydmiaJaponica) 
was brought here about 179(| ; but U was described as a 
very rare plant iit the Botanical Magazine of 1803. Its 
blossoms are of a deep red, a^d ijs Sowers su(*ceed each 
otlier during many months. M'he white ^variety of the 
PyrusJaponica is a yet more I'tfcdht iifiroduction. It 
blooms abundantly in April and May ; and as it w ill grow 
in almost any spil, and may be increased -by layers and 
cuttings, is very valuable as an oniamental tree. The 
Pyrus pollveria (figured in JL^ddiges* Botanical Cabinet, 
vol. xi.) is a native of Germany. Its ^pwers are beau- 
tiful, s^d its fruit not ^npleasanf. The Pyrus sulicifolia 
is said to have been introduced into this country by^ 
Pallas, the celebrated naturalist. lie f^und it in sandy 
desei*ts betw een the rivers Terec and Cuma. It grows also 
on Cancans and in Fer^a.* With us it is a small tree, 
with jiendulous branches and beautiful silvery leaves.* 

The Meolar {Mespilus Getifncmica), — The medlar 
is a fruit resembling the smaller apples, and has a good 
deal of flavour, but is not fit for usb until it is very ripe. 
This ripeness is seldom or never attained w hile the fruity 
remains on the tree. It is generally understood to be a 
native of the south of Europe ; but it has been naturalized, 
though nu;ely, in the hedgerows in England. 

The cQinmoiv medlar is a middle or small-sized branch- 
ing tree ; coverqtl with spines in the wild state, and 
having ash-colourcd bark. In Sicily, according to Miller, 
it rises to be a large tree, with a straight stem, and the 
iVuit shaped like a j)ear. The Dutch medlar, whinh is 
the kind most cultivated in England, dees nvt reach t^ a 
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heij^ht, and is crooked and unsightly in the 
hranehes. The leaves are much larger than those of the 
eonipiiQn medlar, and they are down^^^on their undersides. 
The fniit, also, is larger, and so are the flowers ; bnt it 
is inferipr in pungency and flavour to the smaller sort, 
which is known by the name of the Nottingham medlar. 

The ffmber of the medlar is very hard and dnrable, 
Tlie tree is also rather a slow grower, and lasts to a great 
age. 

The PoMwanATVATE (Pumcn Granntvrn ). — Before the 
peach, the nectarine, and the apricot had travelled from 
jPersia to the more W'cstern countries on the borders of 
the Red Sea, the pomegrahate was there assiduously cul- 
tivated, and hdid in'thb greatest esteem. In the wilder- 
ness, when the children of Israel murmured forth© fruits 
of Kgypt, they exclaimed, It is no place of seed, or of 
flgs, or of vines, or of pomegranates.” On the l>orders 
of the promised land, Moses- described it as “ a land of 
w^h^eat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates ; a land of oil-olive and honey.” In the Can- 
ticles, Solomon speaks of an orchard of pon^egranates, 
with pleasant fiiaits.” A tree, therefoi’c, which jmrtakes 
of the antiquity of the vine, tlie fig, and the olive— and 
which, in point of utiliiy, *\s ^umbered wirlSUhe grain- 
bearing plants, ami with honey, all constituting the prin- 
cipal food of the nations of antiquity in their early stsgos 
of civilization — must possess a considerable historical 
interest. It is probaolc that the pomegranate, difiering 
from the stone-fruits, travelled from the West to the 
East. Pliny sajs that it is a native of Carthage, as its 
rmmf^ (^Pnnica (h'€mc^tfim) imports. Yet as it is found 
wild in the same botanical regions of Europe — ^that is, 
in countries havidg the same temperature *as the northern 
coasts of Africa — it is probably indigenous there also. 
It is still common in mrbary (where, according to 
Shaw, the fhiit often weighs a pound, and is three or 
fouiu inches in diameter*), in the south of France, in 
Italy, ip S'pain, and throughout the East. The Jews 
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employ the fruit m their religious ceremonials ; |m<i it 
has entered into the lieathen mythology — for in the isle 
of EulxDea there was formerly a statue of Juno holding 
in one band a sceptre and in the other hand a pomc«« 
granate. • 

This general diffusion jof the pomegranate thfoughout 
the climates suited to it, implies tha} it possesses highly 
valuable properties. In hot coimtnes its utility is incon- 
testable ; for its juice is most grateful to the palate, and 
assuages thirst in a degree quite peculiar to it from its 
pleasant acid — an acid so soft, that the pomegranate may* 
still be called “foil of nieltii]g sweetness.”* The bark 
is very astringent, and was arfciently employed in dyeing 
leather; the yellow morocco of'Tuftis is^till tinted with 
an extract from it. The flowers were also used to dj^e 
cloth of a light red. The tree is easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

The pomogranate-treo ayains the height of about 
twenty ieet. The branches are thick , and income of the 
varietks they are armed with spines. The leaves, w-fiich 
are of a beautiful green, stand opposite, and are about 
three inches loflg, and half an inch bro^d in the middle? 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches ; they 
are ^metimes in clusters ofcthree or four, and the times 
of jheir blowing Vc so irregular, that the succession is 
often continued for months. The petals arc handsome, 
very thick, and fleshy. The beauty of the tree, inde- 
pendently of its fruit, has causeth it to be planted for 
ornament in the south of Europe and in the East. 

“ The nightingale,” says Russel, i» his account AT"* 
Aleppo, “sings from the pomegranate-groves in the 
day-time.” 

In Eiigland.thc fruit very seldom awives at maturity; 
but the tree is hjghly prized as an ornament, the flowers 
being of a bright scarlet colour, and (especially the 
douljle ones) very handsome. Their odour, too, is as 
fragrant as their colour is bright. The longevity qf the 
pomegranate-tree is remarkable. At Pari^and at Yer- 
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saille^ there are specimens which are distinctly ascer- 
tained to have existed more than two centuries. The 
pomegranate, even at Paris, wdll not bear exposure in the 
, open air too early in the spring ; but it is not quite so 
delicate as the orange, and if therefore generally removed 
from the houses eight or ten days earlw. 

It is stated that pomegianate was first cultivated 
in England in the time of Iienry VIII. Gerarde says 
he reared several plants from tlie seeds, and it is men- 
tioned amongst the trees that bore fruit in the orangery 
of Charles I. 
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THE PEACH, KECTABINE, APBICOT, PJ/UM, CHEBRT, ABI> 
EOVB-^PPI^. ^ 



a. Peach. b. Nect|mne« c. Apricot. d. Almond. 


Lv connexion with the fruits belonging: to the nafur^ 
order jRosacecc, those belonging to tie Amvgdaleons 
group of that order may be mentioned here — the peach, 
nectarine,* cherry, plum, &c. Their fruits contain tar- 
taric and*malioacids ; and on accoun t^f their hardened 
endocarps, they ^rc commonly called stone-fruits. 

The principal stone-fruits that arc valued chiefly as 
fruits, without any reference to their other qualities, are 
the peach and nectarine, which are ohly varieties the 
same species, the almond, the apricot, the plwm, and J^he 
cherry. The first belong to the Linnacan gcnus,.4wy^- 
da/us, and the latter to that of Pmnm. 
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It Sfcms doubtful whether the aLmond, however difteiynt 
it is in its fructification, is not the same species with the 
pcaclu #The identity of the peach and the nectarine lias 
«been fully established. Specimens raised from the stone 
have not only borne fruit, hrving on one part of the tree 
the dowhji coat of the peach, ai^d on another the smooth 
coat of tl«' nectaririp, but they have exhibited varieties 
even closer than that, for single fruits have been pro- 
duced wltli the coat of the peach on the one side, and 
that of the nectarine on the otlier,* The identity of the 
apricot and the plum* was alsh believed by the elder gar- 
deners. , ■ f 

The Peach and NEdrAaiKE. — Of the Peach {Amyg- 
dalm Persica) two distinct varieties, although 
there is but little difference in the appearance of the 
trees, and hardly any in that of the blossoms : these are, 
the poach, with a downy coat, and the nectarine with a 
smooth one. Of’ what country the peach actually is a 
native, it is to ascertain. From the distinc- 

tive* name Persiikt, beatCMiKed upon by the Honmns. it 
is very evident, and e^ressly atones, ikmt they ini- 
{lorted die peaisii ironi Perm; but wbetker it was indi- 
genous to. Persia, or oetot thither hmn a eouatry still 
nearer the equator, we hare uo iatbimthKO. vYhen 
growing in its natural state, thd peach' is rather a 'small 
tree, with wide-spreading branches, 'fhe Mowers apjicar 
before the leaves ; they are of a very delicate colour, ^ but 
of scarcely any sccrifr. The fruit is rouiidijli, witli a 
furrow along one side, and ba»mg a very delicate downy 
"’Cuticle when n|X3» Peaclics are distinguished into two 
classes ; those which separate easily from the stone or 
nut, and those wdiich do not. The former are, generally 
sjieaking, the best flavoured, though to that there are 
exceptions. The varieties of the peach are exceedingly 
numerous, but of late years as many new jieachcs have 
probably not been introduced as there have been new 
varieties of some oJier fruits. There arc upwartls of 
tw o nundrctl varieties inserted in the Fruit Catalogue of 
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the Horticaltural Socrety. Thrc qualities of the •peach 
appear to depend a g^od deal upon the soil andclimate 
in which it has for a considerable time bcscn cdmTated ; 
and the soil in which the tree is immediately plantedr 
should neither be too rich'^nor to© poor, — thye former 
causing the trees to make too mach^wood, and the latter 
making the fruit hard and deficient m flavour.-^ 

Of the history of the nectarine as little is known as 
that of the peach ; neither is it ascertained which of them 
was the yariety first cuHivt^jted. lielicious as the peacli 
is, the nectarine, when of a good sort, and ])roperIy 
cultivated, is sujibrior to itj aijd thou^ it wants the 
liisciousnws of some of tl>e t^oj>i^al trusts, |jerhap8 few 
vegetable prod actions are iw>re*^ grateflH to the palate 
even of the epicure. 

In the warmer parts of Asia the peach is very gene- 
rally cultivated, and in many it grows abundantly without 
culture. •• 

On some parts of the American eowitineiit, also, the 
p(*acli(«grow'8 readily and in great plenty. Capt. Ilcad, 
in his * ttougl^ Notes,' mentions theJbeauty and prodiu;;- 
tiveness of the peach-trees which are aeattcred over the 
corn-fields in the neighbourhood of IMendoza, on the 
east*side of the glides ^ ntfd the same traveller notices 
dr:‘d fieaches as an article of food in the mountahiotis 
parts, to which tliey must, of course, be carried from the 
plains. 

In many jiarts of the United Spates peach-trees grow 
in extensive plantations. Tiiey continue without cuL-.. 
ture ; and the frnit is of little value, e/eept in the distil- 
lation of peach-brandy and the fattening of hogs. The 
following account of the pcach-orchards in the United 
•States was coihmunicated to the Horticultural Society in 
1815, by Mr, J^hn Braddick, of Thames Ditton : — 

Some years ago, when travelling ihwmgh Mandandf, 
Virginia, and the neighbouring prc^vincos of the Tjnitcd 
States of America, ] had an opportunity of observifcgAhe 
mode in w hieh tlie peach-trees of those jifovinccs \i;ere 
cultivated, whiclf was irnariably fiom the stone of the 
peaOh, the plant being fiever budSed, but always remain- 
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ing a state of nature.' In the middle and southern 
provinces of the United States, it is no uncommon cir- 
cumstiAe for a planter to possess a sufficient number of 
«y>each-trees to produce him, after fermenting and distilling 
the pulp, frona fifty to one* hundred gallons of peach- 
brandy \ the manuf^ctucing of this liquor, and the feeding 
of hogs, lining the prlnci^ uses to which the peach is 
applied in those <^untnes. A peach-orchard usually 
contains a thousand or more standard trees. The tree 
being raised in the manner f have detailed, it is easy to 
conceive that the fruit growing on them must be an 
endless variety, scarcely -two trees producing exactly 
alike ; and althpugh by far^the greater numlier of trees, 
in any of these^® orchards, .will always bo found to pro- 
duce fruit below mediocrity in point of flavour, yet a 
judicious observer will never fail, among so great a num- 
ber, to pick out a few trees, the race of which may be 
considered worthy of jirescrving.*’ 

The pcaf*h is said to have been first cultivated in 
En^and about the middle of the sixteenth egntury. 
Gerarde describes several varieties of ])cach as growing in 
bis garden. Tu^ser mentions it among his list of ihiits 
in 1657. * 

In the neighbourhood of ?ai^s much attention is ])aid 
to the culture of peach-trees, and the peaches there are 
of excellent quality. The princi|>al gardens for the 
supply of the French capital are at Montreuil, a village 
near raris ; and one ti-ee there sometimes covers sixty 
^feet of w'all, from the one extremity to the other. The 
""Montreuil peachCs are of the finest flavour ; and their 
excellence is properly attributed to the exclusive atten- 
tion of the people to their culture. The subdivision of 
labour and skill produces the same results In every art. 

The espalier peaches of the Due <Je Fraslin, near 
Melun. are statfu to be the finest in Europe.'^ 

All the peaches hav*e in the kernel a flavour resem- 
blingfr^hat of the noyau, which depends on the presence 
of prussic 01 hydrocyanic acid. The leaves have the 


* Le Bfen Jardinler, 1829. 
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same flavour, which they impart by infusion either ia 
water or in spirits. 

The facility of raising the peach from the sf9ne has 
probably tended to its general diffusion throughout the* 
world. This fruit has stedtiily followed the .progress 
of civilization ; and man^ “ from China to Peru,” has 
surrounded himself with the luxury of this, tfhd of the 
other stone-fruits, very soon after he has begun to taste 
the blessings of a settled life. 'I'here are still spots 
where ignorance prevents f>ortion£ib of the human race 
from enjoying the blessings which Providence has every- 
where ordained foT industrj*^ ; mnd there arc others where 
tyranny forbids the earth tolbe cu^tivat^ and produce 
its fruits. The inhabitanis ef the HaTluran, who are 
constantly wandering, to escape the dreadful exactions of 
some iKJtty tyrant, have neither orchards hor fruit-trees, 
nor ^rdens for the growth of vegetables. “ Shall we 
sow lor strangers ?” was the* affecting ani^er of one of 
them to Burckhardt. ^ • 

Evcfi in the same land there*is a striking contrast be* 
tween such scenes as Burckhardt thus»describes, and the 
cflects of a settled industry, proceedingi from a peaceful 
security, Dandini, in remarking the richnesJ of Western 
Syria, observes, that ii is^o an industry less harassed 
by predatory encroachments than that of any other part 
of Syria, that the hills of Lebanon owe those fine ter- 
races, in long succession, which preserve the fertile 
earth ; those well -planted vineyards ; those fields of 
wheat^faised by the industrious hand of the husbandma]^ 
those plantations of cotton, of olives, «md of mulberries, 
which present themselves everywhere in the midst of the 
rocky steeps, and give a pleasing example of the effects 
of humaii activity. The clusters of gflincs arc enormous, 
and the grapes liiemselvcs as large as cherries.” 

One of the greatest blessings that can be conferred 
upon any rude people (and it is 9 blessing which will 
bring knowledge, and virtue, and peace, in its tiihR) is 
to teach them bow' to cultivate those vegetable produc- 
tions which consfltute the best riches of mankind. The 
traveller Burchell rendered such a service to^ the Bacha- 
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|vins^a tribe in the interior of Southern Africa. He 
^ave to their chief a bag of fresh peach-stones ,riTi quan- 
tity about a quaj*t ; “ nor did I fail,*’ says the benevolent 
* visitor of these poor people, to impress on his mind a 
just idea of their value and nature, by telling him that 
they would produoe trees which would continue every 

J ^ear to yield, without farther trouble, abundance of 
arge fruit of a mofe agreeable flavour than any which 
grow in the country of the Bachapins.” This is an in* 
teresting example of how much good a right* minded and 
active individual may do to his humblar biethren of the 
human family. “ Why hove not everywhere the names 
boon preserved,” says U*Umboldt, “of those who, in 
]>laco of ravagif/g the earth, have enriched it with plants 
usolul to the human race ?” It is satisfactory to observe, 
however, that when men are highly civilized, there is an 
elasticity in their mental energies, which makes the 
destruction of tyranny and. war of less permanent in- 
jury than vihen their inflictions fall upon a rude people, 
Sickler, a distinguished naturalist of Germany, vdio luts 
paid particular attention to the cultivation of fruit-trees, 
had, in the Duchy of Saxe-Gotha, formed three nur- 
series for frifet-trees, one of which contained eight thou- 
sand grafted plants. In 18S56 J:his nursery was errtirely 
destroyed by the French, after the battle of Jena : Ncy w 
corps bivouacked in it. After the battle of Lcij)8ic, irr 
1814, another nursery, planted by the same eminent 
man, was destroyed by tne Cossacks. Yet in 1817 he 
had planted and reared a third nurserj^ with his own 
"liand— persevering, in spite of the injuries which he had 
received in these dreadiul contests, to distribute his line 
plants atkd the knowledge of their ciiltivatioK over his 
native oxjuntry.* 'The labours of such a man will en- 
dure when the fame of conquerors Js forgotten, or 
thought ^worthless, or only remembered to be hated as it 
deserves. 

Itf^ae been already stated that some doubts exist as to 

* See an interesting memoir of Sicklcr in tl^e Ilort. 
Trans, < 
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the difference^ between the peach and the almond bein^ 
more than a{)parent. With reference to this sunjecl, 
there is a eunous hiet recorded by the President of the 
Horticultural ISociety. 'Ph^ fmit of a sw6et aliiimid-trce, • 
which had been obtained fram an almond kernel tliat 
had, when in flower, b§en impregnated with peach 
pollen, was sown, and produced a t{ee : this^ree bore 
eight jwaches, some of w hich were pwi'oct, and tlm others 
burst at the centre w lnm ripe, as is the case w ith almonds. 
The ])eacites w ere flnety formed and coloured ; the flesh 
wlute, soft, melting, and of *good flavour. This experi- 
inent is curious; •for thoug^j it does not completely 
establish the fact of the Convertibility of an almond into 
a ])eacb, it does so in gi’eat part,# by shoeing tliat only 
the pollen is necessary to effect such a change. 

liie Flat Feiich of China is perhaps tJie»iuost s-ingular 
of the peach tribe. The size of it resembles that of the 
apple ; and the shilk and eye approach so near as to give 
it the ap])earance of a ring of flesh, with a stone in the 
middle^ The follow'kig deseriphou acl!bnipaniod sj^ci- 
niens presented ,to the Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Brad (lick : — • * • 

This fruit is of ti'uly singular form, !nd ftcrhajis will 
be bi^st d bribed os having ^le appeai'ance of a peach 
Attencd % pressure at the head and stalk; its upright 
^ameter, taken through the centre, from eye to stalk, 
being eleven-sixteenths of an inch, consisting w holly of 
the stone, except the skin ; that of# its sides is one inch 
and onejcighth, its lnnisvci*se diameter being two inches 
and a half. The head of the fruit is crooked in such^ 
manner as to look like a broad and rather hollow eye of 
an in cgular and five-angled (or lobed) slia]^, surround^ 
by the ajyTearayce of the remains of thc^ leaves of a calyx : 
the whole surface of this eye is roughly marked with 
small irregular waited lines, like the crown of a medlar. 
Tlie colour of the skin of the fruit is pale fellow, mottle(i, 
or rather $j)eckled, with red on tlie jairt exposed the 
sim, and covered with a fine dow'ii. The flesh is pale 
yellow, having a Ijcautiful radiated circle of line red stir- 
rounding the stone, and yxtendiug/ar into the fruit. The 
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iBtone^is flatly comnressed, small, rough, ana irregular. 
The consistence ana flavour of the flesh is that of a good 
melting peach, being sweet and juicy, with a little 
•noyau flavour, oi* bitter aroma. This peach is cultivated 
in China, representations of it being continually seen on 
the papers and drawings received from that country ; and 
it is well Jimown at^ Canton, where it is esteemed as a 
good fruit.*' 

Tub Apeicot (^Prunus Armeniaca ), — The apricot 
belongs to a very numerous genus of fruiUbearing trees, 
and trees which are a good deal different in their charac- 
ters. The genus Primws.comprises dl the varieties of 
the cherry, Uie laurels properly So called, the plums, the 
sloe, and a nun?!}er of others that are never cultivated for 
the sake of their fruit. Many of the genus are })oisonous ; 
and though the fruit of some of them is agreeable to the 
taste, and safe enough when taken in limited quantities, 
there is none of the family that can be indulged in to 
excess with impunity. Cofuinella says that the Persians 
sent^the peach t(T Egypt to poison the inhabitants; and 
a species of apricot is called by the people of ifarbary 

matza Franca,*’ dr the killer of Christians.* All these 
evil qualities are"^,' however, desti-oyed by cultivation ; for 
it is the privilege of man no6 only to distinguidi between 
the good and evil propertied of vegetable, but 
eradicate the evil, in many cases, by his skill ano^ 
industry. 

The apricot is very widely diffused in Asia, and grows 
imn the slopes of the sterile mountains W'cstv\ard of 
China. Many species of it are cultivated ; and, as they 
ripen earlier than the peach and nectarine, they are in 
considerable estimation. Some varieties are exceedingly 
delicious ; and thcN Persians, in their figurative Ipguage, 
call the apricot of Iran “ the seed of the sun.” 

It should seem that the apricot was kflown in Italy in 
the time of Diflseorides ; and that it got its name pre* 
coctajrom ripening earlier than some olher fruits. The 
modern Greek namCf vfpiKvKxa is ‘very like the Arabic 
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name henkach. The Homans set little value ujKUi the 
apricot, as appears by an epigram of Martial. If the 
ancient name is to be retained, a-precoke, as it used to 
be styled by our most early writers on norticultcire, is • 
the classical appellation, and tlie modem apricot the vuU 
garism or corruption. , 

The apricot is said to derive its scientific name from 
its almost covering the slopes of thc*Caucasus, the Ara- 
rat, and the other mountains in and about Armenia, up 
almost to the margin of the spow. general opinion 

that it is a native ^f Armenia has, however, l>een contro- 
verted by M. Regnier, a Frenc^J naturalist, w ho contends, 
that as Armenia is a. high moiftitainous country, the cli- 
mate of w hich resembles that o£ ihiddle Eftropc, it cannot 
possibly be the country of a tree which begins to flower 
so early that its blossoms are often destroyed by th?* frost 
notwithstanding every care of the cultivator. The aprft 
cot, too, alfcliough it has beep, cultivated in Europe for 
many ages, never sprang up from scedj in gny of our 
forests ; Jieither has it'beenlound*wdld either in Armtifiia 
or any oT the neighbouring provinces. ^M. llcgnier is of 
opinion that it i^a native of Africa, and^that its limits* 
apfiear to be a parallel between the Niger and the range 
of the^Atlas mountains, frpmswhence it has, by cultiva- 
Ipn. been carried tbwards the North. 

Apricots are very plentiful, and in groat vaiiety, in 
China ; and the natives employ them variously in the 
art. From the wild tree, the pulp^f whose fruit is of 
little value, but which has a large kernel, they extract an 
oil ; they lireservc the fruit wet in all /ts flavour ; arifT 
they make lozenges of the clarifled juice, which afford a 
very agreeable beverage when dissolved in water. The 
apricot att^iins the size of a large tree im Japan. It also 
flourishes in such abundance upon the Oases, as to be 
dried and carried ^o Egypt as an article ^of commerce. 

In those sultry climafes the flavour is exquisite, thougli 
the fruit is small. ' * ^ ^ 

Gough, in liis British Topography, statis that the 
apricot- tree was first brought to England, in 15j24, by 
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n. Plum. b. Cherry. ^ 


Woolf, the gardener to Henry VIII, Gerarde had two 
varieties in hts garden. ^ ^ ^ 

The P?;.um (^Prunns The plum apj>ears 

to 'he still more widely diffused in its original loetdity than 
the aprieot ; and it is much more prone to run into varie- 
ties, It is a nsfrive of Asia, ami of many*^parts of Europe ; 
and even grow’s wild in the hedges in some parts of 
Britam, though possibly it«may have found its way there 
from some of the cultivated sorts, antfhave degenerated. 
The plum, and almost all its s|>ecies, >s yery apt to run 
under ground, and produce suckers the roots. Du- 
hamel sj^s that if plums are grafted low, and covered 
^with earth, they push out shoots which may ho trans- 
planted. 

Plums of various sorts appear to have been introduced 
into England as early as tlie hftcenth ccntu*’y. These 
varieties came to as from Franco and Italy*; The “ Green- 
gage is the Eeim Claude of France, so called from 
having been introduced into that country by the wife of 
Francis I. It is called Gage in England, after the name 
of family who" first cultivated it here. The “ Or- 
leans ” pro?ibly came to us when we held possession of 
that psrt of France from which it takes its name. Lord 
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Cromwell introdnc^ several plums Italy, in the 
time of Henry VIL The damson, or datnaseene, as its 
name imports, is from Damascus. 

In some countries, partictdarly in Al^atia, a consider-* 
able quantity: of alcohol is fjrodiieed from plq;ns and 
cherries by feiTnentation, Dried pjiims form a large 
article of commerce, under the name o4‘ prunes and Frencdi 
plums. • 

There are nearly three hundred varieties of plums, 
many of which are, perhaps, only dissimilar in name. 
The Washington, a modem variety, which is stated in 
the Pomological Mhgazinenotrfo IJ^e surpassed in richness 
of flavour, beautjr, and other^goed qualities, by any, is 
curious in its origin. The par^jnf tr^ wfis purchased in 
the market of New York, some time in the end of last 
century. It remained barren several ycars^ till, during a 
violent thunder-stortn, the whole trunk was struck to the 
earth and destroyed. The afterwards threw out a 
ruimb<?r of vigorous shoots, all oF which,were*allowc;^ to 
remain #and finally produced fifiit. It is, thereftire, to 
be presumed that the stock of the bayen kind was thc^ 
parent of this. * Trees were sent to Mr.JRobert Barclay, 
of Bury Hill, in 1819; and in 1821 several trthers 
were^sent to the Horticul4urtR Society by Dr. H<x«ack. 

'fyiK XPrumts Cerasusy,— The Cherry is a 

native of most ^^pmperate countries of the* northern hemi- 
sphere. The sMli black is found not only in some parts 
of England, hot even in places amdhg the Scottish moun- 
tains, where it wcmld be difficult to imagine them to hiojg 
been carried. It is generally said that* the fii’st of the 
present cultivated sorts was introduced about the time of 
Henry VJII., and were originatly planted at Sitting- 
bourn, ii¥ Ken^. The cherry-orchardsf of Kent are still 
celebrated. It ^eems, however, that they were known 
much earlier, or, at ^ny rate, that cherrieis were hawked 
about London before the middle of tl^e sixteenth century , 
in the very same manner as at present. The c<>mn»‘nce- 
iiicnt of the season w^as announced by on« carrying a 
bough Of twig loaded with the fruit. Our preseut popu- 
lar song of “ Cherry ripe, ripe, P cry,” is very slightly 
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altered from Hcrnck, a poet of the time of Charles I. 
One of our old English games, cherry-pit^ consisted of 
pitching cherrjr-stones into a little hole : — “ I have loved 
a witch ever sidce I played at cherry-pit.”* Shakspere 
also alludes to the same custom. 

The wild cherry, of which there are a good many va- 
rieties, is^ much i^oce hardy tree than any of those that 
produce the finer sorts of fruit ; and it is therefore much 
cultivated for stocks upon which to graft the others, as 
trees so grafted attain a larger size, are more durable, and 
less subject to disease. At some of the mined abbeys 
and baronial castles there^are found ©berry-trees, chiefly 
black ones, which have aittained the height of sixty or 
eighty feet, and ooridirue to produce gre^t quantities of 
fruit. These ancient sorts are not confined to the warmer 
parts of the country, but are met with in some of the 
northern counties of Scotland. Evelyn ranks the black 
cherry amongst “ the foresf berry-bearing trees, frequent 
in the hedges, and growing wild in Hereiordsbirc, and 
many places.” ‘ ,, 

The cherry is generally understood to have been 
brought to Ron]p, from Armenia, by Lucullus, the con- 
queror of Mithridates. This was about sixty-eiglit years 
before the Christian era ; a^d such was the fondness for 
the fruit, that, Pliny says, “ in less than oae hundred 
and tw'enty yea»^ after, other lands had cherries, even as 
far as Britain beyond the ocean.” The cherry is spread 
over Africa. In Barbary it is called “ The Bciry of the 
King.” Desfontaines (^Hisioire des Arbres) contends, 
in opjKJsition to the received opinion, that the wild cherry 
is indigenous to France, and of equal antiquity w ith the 
oak ; nor can we he^p thinking, from the situation in 
which we have seen wild cherries, that the same may be 
the case with parts of the United Kingdom. 

The transplantation of fruit-trees from one distant 
locality to another has been employed by Hume as an 
argivMont to prove “ the youth, or rather infancy, of the 
world,” iiVfc opposition to the opinions of those who 
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maintaia that this earth has existed, in its present condi- 
tion, from countless ages : — 

“ Lucullus was the first that brought cherry-trees from 
Asia to Europe; though that tree thnves so well in 
many European climates, thsLt it grows in the wood| 
without any culture. Is jt possible, ^that,* throughout a 
whole eternity, no European had ev(5* passed>nto Asia, 
and thought of transplanting so delicious a fruit into his 
own country ? Or if the tree was once transplanted 
and propagated, how could it ever^ afterwards perish ? 
Empires may rise, and fall ; liberty and slavery succeed 
alternately ; ignorance and knowledge give place to each 
other; but the chcri:y-tree wiM stifl remain m the woods 
of Greece, Spain, and Italy, an^ Wll^etcr Tbe affected by 
the revolutions of human society. 

“ It is not two thousand years since vines wer<» trans- 
planted into France; though there is no climate in the 
world more favourable to thepj. It is not three centuries 
since horses, cows, sheep, swine, dogs, cjprn, vtere known 
in Amedca. Is it possible, that, during the revolutions 
of a whole eternity, there never arpsc a Columbus, 
who might oj>erf the communication between Europe and' 
that continent ? We may as well imagine that all men 
woul^ wear stockings for Jtent thousand years, and never 
have^the sense to fliink of garters to tie them. All these 
seem convincing proofs of the youth, or •rather infancy, 
of the w'orld ; as being founded on the operation of prin- 
ciples more constant and steady Hian tliose by which 
human society is governed and directed. Nothing less 
than a total convulsion of the elements will ever destroy 
all the European animals and vegetables which are now 
to be founjjl in the western world. 

Several liqueurs are manufactured from cherries. A 
large .black cherrv {Manse noire) is used in the composi- 
tion of the Jlatajfa of Grenoble ; and the J^araschino of 
Zara is prepared froili a ^larticular speejes of cherry cul- 
tivated in Dalmdtia. JSr*rsc/t/cassca’,*which is a ^oap 
spirit, forming a considerable article of comigcrce, is the 
fermented liquor of a small black cherry. * 

^ The whole of the geuus Pninms yield w'hat fi com- 
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monl^ called pim ; that of the cherry-tree being the 

best. 13ut^ this substance, which is called cerassin, 
resembles tragacanth (tl)c gum of the Astragalus)^ ancl 
.is tlierefore improperly called gum, as the term is usually 
gnderstood and applied to giiutn-Arabic. 

Therb are 'about two hundred and fifty varieties of 
cherries cultivated in England. 

The Chinese ciierry {Pmnm pset^do^ceras^is) is a 
valuable new s[)ecies of that fruit, introduced into this 
country so recently as 1319. The following is an extract 
from the account of this variety, j)reBenfed to the Horti- 
cultural Society by Mr. J^night, theiiP President : — 

“I received a plant of <» the Chinese cherry liom the 
garden of the riorticultupal Society in the summer of 1 8i24, 
after it had produced its crop of fruit ; xuid it was preserved 
under glass, and subjected to a slight degree of artificial 
heat till the autumn of that year. It appeared very little 
disposed to grow ; but produced one young shoot, which 
atibrded me a couple ol^buds for insertion in stocks of the 
coaiirion cheny. Soon after Christmas the tree was 
placed in a pine-stove, wJiere it presently bloomed 
abundajitly, and its fruit set perfectly weH, as it had pre- 
viously done in the gardens of the Society, and it riiK ncd 
in March. The cherries is^ere iniddle-siz<‘d, or rather 
small coui])ared with the larger variofies of tiic coipmou 
cherry ; wore of a reddish amber colour, very sweet and 
juicy, and excellent for the season in which they ripened. 
The roots of tree were conFned to ratlier a small |)ot, 
and the plant w as not even in a moderately ^vigorous 
ol' growth. • I, therc'ore, infer that tlie fruit did not 
acquire either the sire or state of pciiection which it 
would have attained iiithe tree had been larger, and in a 
vigorous state olL growtlj, and the season ot the year 
favourable.” 
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VAHIOUS FRUITS, COKTATNIKG Y]£G£TAf(LR ACIDS, SUGAE, 
6TAECH, FBOTKIN, AND VOLATILE OILS. 

'J'liE PiKE-APTLB J^Brmneka\ — The earliest exchanges 
of* tropical plants thitt took plac# bcjtween the Portuguese 
in the Kast, and the Sj)aniar(f^ in the \^est, have not 
been recorded with perfect aeqpftfty* so lliat we are not 
absolutely certain that the j)ine-apple may not Ix) a 
native of some [)arts of Asia, and even of Africa, a-i well 
as of America. That it is a native of the West is cer- 
tain, however, as all the vai*j<;ties, cxcejit some of the 
triviabones arising fiDm cultivation, are loynd wjld on the 
c on tin en^ or I lie islander of that quarter of th# world . * 

The ©r pine-ajiple, properlyyio called, is now 

so generally knofvn in this country (bein^ cultivated in * 
liot'houses and pits almost from Cornwall to Caithrtess), 
that minj^te account o(j it4s necessary. When of a 
<; 00 <i ,8ort and hcafthy, it is accouritetl the best, at least 
the most luscious, fruit that this country produces ; and, 
vilh careful cultivation, is equal in quality to that of 
places whore it is a native. It is said even to Ijc superior, 
because the Englisli gardeners may, by skilful treatment 
and choice of sorts, more than make uji for the v unt oP* 
ssun and the deficiency of natural temperature. 

It has begn said that the pine’a]>plc wos brought from 
Brazil, firsl fl^ West Indies, and thence to the East ; 
but tl\e evidence ^is jjwit complete. It was known in 
Holland some tJnic oeforc its introduct^m into this 
country ; and even abdut its introduction here there are 
some disputes. Tlie jiicture of King IC'lharles II., ^ith 
l»is gardener jirescnting him with a pine, sai^ to lie the 
first grown in Enj^and, is rejected by the better in- 
formed authorities ; and tl^ pine, if^ver such a frmt \ias 
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offcr^ to that monarch, is supposed to have been 
brought them Holland, or the pine to have been pre- 
sented, and the picture drawn, before his return to this 
country. Mr,' Bentinck, the ancestor of the Duke of 
Portland, is, according to<4he best accounts, supposed to 
have first introduced und cultivated the pine in the year 
4690; aed this is rendered the more likely, from the 
fact that he was previously acquainted with the fruit in 
Holland. And yet the cultivation of the pine liad made 
so little progress in England a quarter of a century later, 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, pn her journey to 
Constantinople in remarks the circumstance of 

pine-applcs being served in the dessert, at the Elec- 
toral *tablc at^ •Hanbvfcf, as a thing she had never before 
seen or heard of.* 

Pine-appl«8 have been grown in this country of an ex- 
traordinary size. One of the New Provitlcnce kind, 
that weighed nine pounds four ounces, was presented to 
his Majefty, in June, 1820, by John Edwards, Esq., of 
BJOcola, Glapiorganshhe, where it was grown. ^In July, 
1821, another Providence pine is mentioned, in the 
^ Transactions pi' the Horticultural &i>ciety,t to have 
weighed ten pounds eight ounces : it was grown by Mr. 
Buchan, gardener to Lor^ Cfwdor, at Stackpool Court, 
Pembrokeshire. It was ten inches imd a half high, ex- 
clusive of the crown and stalk, and twcnty-tw'o inclics in 
circumference. From the extraordinary size and beauty 
of the fruit, it w’as Hiought proper by the Fcllow'S of the 
Horticultural Society to present it to his Majesty, which 
*^Vas accordingly done ; and it was served up in the 
dessert at the royal table at the Coronation banquet. 
Mr. Buchan raised «4hrce other pines of e;^traordinary 
weight in the .«!aine season : one weighevi ten pounds six 
ounces; another, ten pounds tw(|^unccs; and a third, 
nine pounds ^eight ounces ; maki* tho total weight of 
the four, forty |K>unds eight ounces. 

the Indian' Archipelago, and :n China, an extra- 
ordinary n(»onstrous state of the pine-apple is sometimes 

♦ Letters of Li^dy 'M. W. Mo'itagu, f Vol. v. p, 204. 
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MHuy-headed Pi'iie. 


seen, called “ the many-hoaded pine/* It is caused hy 
the plant* produeing" branches bearing fruit at each poiat 
where, under corniiion circuiUsStances^ it produces single 
flowers. There are fine specimens preserved in spirits 
in the Library of the Ilorticultural Society, and tlie 
plant itseH is in their garden. 

Piife-apples mmw regularly imported into this 
country from South Anu^rrea, where they*4tre cultivated 
for the Europeai]^ market. This hu% •placed pine- 
apple w'itliin the reach of almost all classes of consumers, 
ana that which a few years ago w^as seen onlyt>coasionaWy 
on the tumbles of tlTe rich, may b(^ purchased for* a few 
pence at the corners of our streets. The forj^.Mgn pine- 
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applcfi, however, have not so fine a flavour as those 
grown in our own hothouses. 

The Mammkp (Mammeo Jmericam ), — The mammoe 
‘is a native of the West Indies, where it grows to a larjje 
tree, six,ty or seventy feet in heiglit. It is a handsome 
straight-growing tvoc,'‘ with a, spreading head, and the 
leaves are?- oblong- and obtuse, with veiy many, fine, 
closely sot, parallel •veins. The fruit of the marmnee is 
yellow, not unlike one of the largest russet apples, cither 
in shape or in size.i The gkin, which easily peels off', 
and the seeds, of which there are two or three in the 
centre, are resinous, ai?d w:»ry bitter ;^ut the pulp under 
the skin, whiebj^ when ripfe, is of a deep yellow, rosorn- 
Wing that of the finest' apricot, and of considerable con- 
sistency, is very fragrant, and has a delicious flavour. 
To people with weak stomachs it is said to be more 
delicious than healthful ; but still it is highly prized, 
very abundant in the W est Indian markets, and accounted 
ou^ of the«best .native fruits they have. The rnamnice 
was found by Don in tfle vicinity of Sierra Lecxie ; Hut 
vvhelher nuti>o ilirre, or imported from America, cannot 
be ascertained, *. It was introduced into ll'iiglarul in 1735. 
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Alligator Pear. 

cado, or Alligator Pear, grows upon a»treft ^I'out 
size ol tlfe common apple. It is a native of flic West 
Indies. The leaves are oblong and veiny, the flowers, 
of a yellowish green colour, and the frui^, which is the 
size of a large pear, is considered the most delicious in 
the w«rl(J. it con|jains alft'rnel, inclosed in a soft rind; 
and t!ic yellow pulp, which is firm, has the delicate rich 
flavour of the peach, but infinitely more fateful, ft is 
sometimes called Vegetable Marro^^, and is eaten with 
y>epj>or and salt. It appears necessary, on account of 
the richness of the pulp, to apply some spice or aci4^ 
and thus lime-juice is also frequently added to it, niixed 
with sugar. Of the three kinds, ^thc red, the purple, 
and the giten, the last is the best. The fruit is eaten 
with avidhy, net only by men, but* by birds and 
quadrupeds. # HI 

The Anchovy Pear ^Grias c(nil{flor ($^. — The An- 
chovy pear is a fi^iit also much cste^ed in the West 
Indies, of which islands it is a native. The trd§ on 
which it grow's is tall, upright, and handsomtf; rising ffi 
the height of abouf fifty feet, with leaves i\\o oi^ three 
feet long. It bears largo whitish flowers, ^lat come 
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from tlwjjtetem; and these are followed by the fruit, 
whicfi is of considerable size, brownish, having a kind of 
pulp over a single oval kernel. The fruit very much 
resembles the mlhngo in taste ; and^ like that, it is often 
made into pickllHB belbre it^ is ripe. The tree crows in 
the moiSt parts of Jamaiea, and other places of tiJe West 
Indies ; wnere, in |iddition to llie value of its fruit, it is 
a highly ofnamei^ tree. It may be reared in England, 
by the joint albata at' bark and the heat of a stove, as 
is done with the pio^'^i|i!ple. In the West Indies it grow s 
readily from the keim, and is often cultivated in clumps. 



Anchovy Pear. 


The Custard- Apple {Anuma muncadi and Ancnia 
squamosa ). — Ten or tivelve species of the custard-applo 
are enumerated. They are natives of the tropjcal jjarts 
of Africa, Asia, and America • bu^the better sorta ai'e 
more abundant in the last part of the gldue. 

The Sam’^sopf rough custard-npple {Anona muricata)^ 
is a middie-sizedT ^rcc, growing abundantly on tlie sa<* 
vannas in Jamaica ; and bearing a large oval fruit of a 
greenish yellow colour, covered with small knobs on the 
outside,' and cont^inirg a white pulp, having a flavour 
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Custard Appl«'. 

coul pounded of sweet and *w*id, and very qpoHng and 
agreoabjc. It is, "however, to« common to be irilich 
esteemed by the wealtliier people, tjiough it is much 
sought after aifd relished by the negroes. The odouf 
and taste of the w hole ]»larit are very similar to those 
of the black cummt. It ^wa» early introduced into Etig- 
lan<! *but has not 0 qhic into cultivation as a fruit-tree, ^ 
Tiie Cherimoyer (^A}%ona ehermoUa\ is a native of 
the contiuciit of America ; and in Peru it is accounted 
one of the best fruits they have. •Humboldt Bj>eaks of 
it with bigh praise ; but Feuillee, another traveller in 
South America, says u European pear or plum is woSh 
all the Cherirnoyers of Peru. The tree wnieh produces 
this fruit Ijas a trunk about ten feet high ; the leaves are 
oval, and,][>ointtd at both ends ; the flowers are solitary, 
very Jragrant, ai^ o^a greenish colour \ the fruit of con- 
siderable size, solnewdiat heart-shaped, ro^h on the out- 
side, and greyish browA, or even nqjirly black, when 
ripe. The flesh ,'^in w hich the seeds are contai«pd, is 
soft, sw’eet, and pieasant,j;and higlil^ esteeiaed both Jjy 
natives and foreigners. It has been introduced into 
England for about a cfiitury, bflt not cultivated as a 
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fruit-tree. In the south of Spain it is occasionally found 
in gardens, where it bears its fruit as an orchard- tree. 

The Su'eet-sop {Anoim squamosa) is a very small 
‘tree, bcinfr, in many situations, I^tle better tlian a bush. 
It is fo»ind both in tlic East and the West Indies. The 
fruit is almost the size bf the hqad of an artichoke, scaly, 
and of a gi\"enish yellow colour. The rind is strong; and 
lliirk ; but the pulp is delicious, having the odour of 
rose-water, and tasting like clotted cream mixed with 
sugar. It is, like many olh^r fruits, said to have a muc h 
finer flavour in the Indian Archipelago than in tlie West 
Indies. It, ton, was ^arl}" knov\m in* England, but has 
not become general. ' 

'j'hc AlU<jato)r appje^(^A^ona pedustri^ grows wild in 
iho marges of Jamaica. The fruit is shining and 
smooth •Nippearance, and sweet and not unidcasant to 
the taste; but it is a strong narcotic, and, therefore, not 
generally eaten. One thigg worlhy of remark is, that 
the wood of thccalligator apple-tree is so soft and com- 
pressible, that the peoplb of Jamaica call it coi*k.wood, 
and employ it for,5toppcrs. 

Wild Pltjm^ (.denras). — There are various species of 
the wild plum in the West Indies, some of them timber- 
trecp of large dimensions f' b\it those mos^ valued I'or 
their fruit arc the sap|K)dilla plum (^chras sapota) and 
the mammee sajWita {Achras mamwosa). 

The sappodilla plum is a laigc and straight tree, 
which runs to a consiuerahlc height without any branches, 
v^Wh a dark grey bark, very much cliapj)ed. The leaves 
arc smooth and beautiful, and the flowers white and bell- 
shaped. The fruit resembles a bergamot pear in shape 
and size, but in coIonF is like a medlar, and is similar 
also to that, in ' being eaten when it fs beginning to 
decay. 

The wamm'e saqyota grow'S on a much smaller tree, 
with larger leavts^^and flowc*rs* of "a cream-colour; the 
fruit<^..bout the same size as the former, but brownish 
w^fien ript ."and containing a pulp rcsend)ling marmalade 
ol quin^'cs in consistency, and of a very delicious flavour. 
On account of this> thfe tree is Sometimes called the mar- 
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makde-tree, and is, in all probability, the saime which 
S ted man, in his account of Surinam, call the marmalade 
box. It is a native of the West Indies and the adjoining 
coast, and is very much cultivated in tlie gaidens there, 
for the sake of its fruitP 

Star- Apple (Chrt/sop7ti/Uvm (Jn7nVo).^-Thif is also a 
native of tlie West Indnft. It grow^ on a moderately- 
sized spreading tree, with slender/ flexibl(? branches. 
There arc some species, or, at least, varieties of the fruit. 
'I"he star-apjjle, properly so called, beai’s fruit resembling 
a large apple, which, in i\fb inside, is divided into ten 
cells, each egntairdng a black seed, surrounded by a 
gelatinous pulp. The West# Indian damson-j)lum has 
small fruit, and is chiefly found ki tli<5s' wood'?. The 
milky juice of the star-apple, *both of the tree and the 
fiiiit, before it is ripe is remarkably astringent; but 
when the fruit ripens, it is sweet and very agreeable to 
the taste. ^ 

Melon-Thistle, ToBCH-*f histle. Creeping Cerecs, 
Indian Fki, or Feickly Pear (Cgc/?**).— ^P he 
i.s a very large and very singular genus of vegetables. 
With the exception of, perhaps, one s|kcics, the common 

i uickly pear, which is found in the soufh of Europe, la 
krbary,* and in some part%Qf North America, they are 
all natives ^f the»West Midics, In the wanner [larts of 
the American continent^*thcy are found growing ujKin the 
bare rocks, without soil, and apparently, in many in- 
stances. wiiliout humidity. The lenf-Jike sterns are thick, 
succulent, generally covered with spines; and the iii' 
dividual masses, which arc often fantastically joiflfed 
together by narrow necks, have some resemblance to tlie 
fruit of the cucumber. These sterns or leaves are, in all 
their singular yarieties, perennial; ami, from their suc- 
culent nature, they can live almost without water. The 
sten*s arc joiiitdil, and generally armed with bunches of 
sharp spines interiftixed with bristlgs they produce 
flowers on proper foot-stalks, or adlfCring to i 

some of tlu'se flowers are of great beauty ; jind tnc fiuit 


See Shaw Travels, Tol. i. p. 260 . 
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by which arc followed is, m“several of il^e spede^t 
edible. 

The small melon-thistles are corcred with tubercles or 
warts all over, and the flow'ers come out between them : 
* while on the great melon-thistleipkhich arc of an oval or 
globular, fornix the spines ’are arranged in rows along a 
kind of ribs. The. toroh-thistles rise to a greater height, 
itt prisnmtfc or cylindrical stalks, with [irojceting ribs ; 
and they arc very* much jointed and branched. The 
creeping ccreuses are like the former, only the stems are 
much slenderer, and* the joints much more flexible ; so 
that tliey cannot support themselve^, but lie along the 
groulid or climb up trccff, in doing whic^ they throw 
out roots froiiKthe stem* like ivy. The Indian flgs have 
the portions or lobes of thv stem flattened, like the solo 
of a shoe; lliey are scattered over with spines; and 
the flowers are produeed from the extremities of the 
remotest branches. The Phi/llmithus^ has the lobes 
flattened so as to resemble '‘leaves indented at the edges, 
amj withotJt any spines, the flowers appearing nearly 
in the indentations ; while the Barbaooes gooseberry 
(Cactus 2 ^€r€skiay around stalk, w'i^th leaves which 
are thick and flat, and come alternately from the stalk ; 
the spines are large and^ stift‘, and apiicar chiefly at 
the junctions of the leaves ^ith tho stem'’, at \<luch 
places, also, the flowers make 4hcir appearance. The 
flowers vary irf form, some lieing pitcher-shaped, and 
some elongated , and, many of them are of the most bril- 
liant colours. The fruit varies from the size of a currant 
tOk^he size and shape of a fl^ ; from which latter'circum- 
stance, and their being natives of the West Indies and 
the adjoining eountri^cs, they arc called Indian figs. 
Throughout the V^’est Indies, Mexico, an\l thc‘other cul- 
tivated parts of tropical America, the larger s])ecies of 
the cactus are used for hedgerows, thc^ strength of the 
stems, and foritlidable armature the spines, rendering 
a hedge of them jIh>of against animals, i 

Th€ fruit of several of the species is eaten ; hut those 
wkich arc albst esteemed are the C, OjnnUiaf or Indian 
fig; the C. tnanf/uk/ais, or st;;aw berry-pear ; und the 
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C. speciosissimus. The first is the prick ly-p(?ar, paving 
fruit about the size of figs, and internally of a red colour ; 
but varying in quality with the variety and the climate in 
which It is produced. IP The strawberry-pear belongs t(r 
the creeping class ^ the fmitois small, but it is the finest 
flavourea of any, and ia much xibli^hed in some of the 
West Indian Islands. The (7. ipeoiosissimys has fruit 
twice as lar^e as a large gOosebefry, green, and ex- 
ceedingly delicious. 

The species denominated cochinel lifer” is generally 
understood to be that which feeds the cochineal insect ; 
but probably that insect fcedsaip^ various sorts of Ifectus 
and other succulent plants, thbu^h its effi^‘iency and bril- 
liance as a dye may vary withjtliepfant. * 



Stxaw berry 'Pear , 


The Papaw (\Janca papaya^, — Though thejaapaw- 
trec is now found in the East as well as in 4lie VVest,^it 
is generally undewtood to be a native of Amerjpa, and 
to have been carried to the East about the time of the 
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first intercourse between the two eontirfents. Vho pa|;>aw 
rises with a hollow stem to the height of about twi’nty 
feet, al’ter which it has a head composed, not of branches, 
but of leaves and vrrj long foot-stalks. The male and 
female flowers are on difteronr trees : the foinalo flowers 
arc bell-shaped, large, gei’erally yellow, and followed by 
a fleshy fruit, about the size of a small melon. 'I'hc tree, 
and even the fruit, a’.cM'ull of an acrid milky jnicc; but 
the fruit is oaten w ith sugar and pepper, IK^e melon ; and 
when the half-^rov>n fruit is projMjrly pickled , it ia. but 
little interior t^^ tlie pickled mango of tne East Indies. 
There are many fibrins in the frtfit, and some varieties in 
the e<iniir of the flA’wor of the papawi^and there is also 
a ^warf spouses ; though, as this has been observed chiefly 
in arid skualions, it may be the common sort stunted for 
want of moisture. , •* * 
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• • , Paasiof-flovor and fruit, 

Grknadillas {Passijldra). — The passion.-flovvers are 
a very numerous genus ; they are mostly natives of the 
West Indies and the trojyical i^rts ot* America, from 
which aomc of the species have been introduced into this 
country, chiefly on account of the beauty of their flowers. 
Few of the species bear fruit in tins country. 

7'he grcnadillas w ith which w'<?are best acquainted are 
those outlie West Indian Islands, tinf chief of w hich are 
\\\G mpurpJe-frujfed (Passi/iom ediilis) Passi flora 
gimdranguUiris — and the water-lemon (i^nssiflora laiiri- 
folit), 'file stem of ftie first is herbaceous, tire fruit 
round, of a lighJ purple, when ripe* with a w hitish and 
iMtiicr [ileasant pulp. 'J'he Passf/iora (piadrangulari^ is 
the most valuabk) for cultivation here; and it |ias borne 
fruit in the gardens ol* the Uoi^icultural Society. The 



water-lemo^ is a larger and more woody plant: the 
flowers are handsome^ and very fragrant ; and the fruit 
something in the shape and •f the size of a lemon, full of 
R watery but v5iy agreciible tasted juice, whence the 
name. The plant grows wild in the woods, but is often 
cultivated for the sake of its jruit. It was introduced 
into Englai^d%bouttbe same time with the pinc-a])plc, 
but it has not met with C(^ual attention. 

On the American continent, and especially in Brazil, 
w here the productioris of the^vegetable kingdom are very 
numerous and luxiwiant, tltere are many varieties of 
gronadilla, if not distinct *«pecies, w^ith which botanists 
do not apf)earJ:o be very U'cll acquainted; indeed, the 
forests and savarftias df appear to offer the richest 

harvest for botanical reseai*ch of any y)laces now on the 
surface of the globe. Piso, in his ‘ Natural History of 
Brazil / enumerates and gives figures of several sorts of 
grenadilla, under the name 

has fivc-lobipd legves ^id purple flowers, w’ith oblong 
fruit* larger than any Euitipean pear, filled with ^ muci- 
laginous [)ulj), of Q scent and flavour that nothing can 
exceed. Another has the same leaf aftd flavour, but 
fruit in the form and sizepf an apple, the pulp of which 
has a vinous flavour, Ther€ a^^j many other, sorts, .but 
these are described as the best. The ^renadillas gejpe- 
rally, w hiclj are called pirc/ias by the Spaniards, have a 
pleasant sweetish acid, with a fragrance something be- 
tween that of a melon And a strawlwrrry. 

Mango {Man^ifei'a ^The mango.^ which 

grow'S ulmndantly in India, tlie south-eastern countries of 
Asia, Brazil, and some otb«»r places, is accounted one of 
the most delicious of tlfc tropical fruits, and seoond only 
to the mangostan. * The tree on which it produced is 
large, with lanwt-shaped leaves, beariq^g some resem- 
blance! to the w%^nut. The flowers are small and whitish, 
formed into pyramidal bunches ; \hu fruit has some re- 
semblaiLse to a short* thick cucumber, aiA on the average 
of Jhe varietirjs, of which there arc many, about the size 
ofagoosp/i egg. At first the fruit is* of a tine green 
colour, and in some of the varietihs it continues so, while 
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others beconie* partly or wholly orangip. When ripe, 
the iiianfro emits a smeil, wh^^h, though fam\, is very 
plei^aiit ; the fluvou%of**St is then as delicious as can 
be imagined, p] Jternally there is a thin skin ; and uprm 
renjovingr that, a pulp, which has soiire apjjearance of 
consistency, but which molts in the mouth with a cooling 
sweetness, that can hardly be irffapined by those who 
have nat fasted that choic<‘st of naturc/s delicacies. ^ In 
tl)P heart of tin' pulp there is a pretty large stone, re- 
sembling that of a peach, to which the pulp adheres 
linniy. • • 

The mangos* of Asia are said to bd superior both in 
size and tiavourJLo those of America ; and so highly are 
some of the finer trpes j)rized in India, liiat guards are 
placed over thern during the fruit aemon. The mangos 
of Mazagong, wmich are thus carciully watchari, are 
thouglit to be superior to any, other. The \«irietios a 
fruit so much esteemed must be numerous, — accordingly 
it is reckoned that tbefe are upwards of forty in the 
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islanii^of Java alone, while those of some of the islands 
farther to the east, such as Amboyna and llanda, are said 
to be still finer. The Mango dodd is the largest 
variety, the fruft weighing upwards of two pounds,— 
generallj^ about the size of <si middling shaddock. Some 
of the o'thers,* which make up, the five principal heads 
into which ^Rumphtus^ in his ‘ llcrbariuin Aml>oincnse,* 
arranges the whole, •are of superior size and flavour ; but 
the liuit, taken altogether, is one of the chief dainties of 
the Acgetablc world* , 

The mango is never brought from India to this country 
in any other state than the green frnit pickled, from 
which no idea/)f the navo^ir can be formed. The ripe 
fruit is very perish al^leVapd when it begins to decay it 
is oH'ensive, and tastes strongly like turpentine^. It is 
not easy ovon‘f.o secure the vegetative power of the nut 
or kernel during the voyage from India, unless it be in- 
closed in wax ; and the p/^nts are with difticulty pre- 
served as ob^ccts,of curiosity. 

fn the 'J ransactions Of thetHortieultmal Soqfefcy for 
1 82C there is an qp count of some mangos, raised by Kai t 
towis, at Walc^ Hall, in Shropshire. *' The mango,'* 
says Mr .^Sabine, the scc^^etary to the society, in his ver}'' 
able ]jiipcr upon the subjlct^^is well knpwn ta all 
travellers who have visited the troj>ical ])ariS of, the 
world, as being by far the best fruit that is geniMally 
produced in those rogiojis, and as that which is the most 
uniformly grateful to *a Eurojman palate. In such cli- 
nia^es, it is cubivated whercvei the arts of ciwlization 
have penetrated ; and it may there he said to liolcTthc 
same station, among other fruits, as the aj)})le ]>o*sses8Cs 
among tho.se of iiorthAm regions. Like the ftjJjde, the 
number of varicticA laised from the seed ofl(' the^nango is 
also very great ; and of these, while s^me f>osse>sk the 
highest exccll(<fice, there arc others in which tlio fie-sh 
of the fruit is so fiijrous and ill-flkvoured, as to resemble, 
as is •iMnnionly saift nothing so much^as a mixture ot 
‘ tQ^y and tuin)eritine.*” 

The ,Ma>'Gostan (Garcinia wangostand) — The 
MangostaOj or Mangus\in, is oifc of the most delicious 
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fruits that prrows ; and the tree ( Garciaih mangos^tnna) 
<m which it is pro(hiced is one of the most graceful and 
beautiful anywhere to be wetv^ith. It is a native of 
KSuruatra, and also of the Molucca or Spice Inlands, Jjrom 
which ill. has been Iransfflaritod In Java, and some other 
parts of the easterh Archipelago, stem, which 

of a variegateef brow’nish-red colour, risKs to tj^e height 
of about tw enty feet ; the branches come out ni regular 
ord^r, anc^givc tjje head»of the tree the form of a para- 
bola ; and the leaves arc entire, about eight inches long, 
and four broad at the middle, of a beautiful green on 
the upper side, and a fine olive on the under. The 
flower resembles that of a single rose, with some dark 
red petals. The fruit is round, about the size oj&an 
ordinary orange ; and has a little cap on the extremity, 
under which it is platted into ravs. The shell of the 
fruit, wWeh is at first g’-een, iJlit changes to brown 
marked with yljllow spots, has some resemblance to that 
of aijmrnegraiui^o, but is thicker and softer, and the con- 
tents arc more juicy ^ '^hc pulp is dividud internally by 
thin septa, like jhose in an orange;,%nd the seeds are 
lodged in the di^.sions. The flavour of the pulp^ said 
to be that of the finest grape and strawberr^united but 
those vv'ipio have teistcd the fruit ^in perfection,* and at- 
tempted to convey to otRers some idea of the^mpression 
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that it had '.Hade on them, are not agreed as to vhat it 
resembles. Abel says th^ he and his companions 
were anxious to carry with mm some precise expression 
of its flavour ; bat after satisfyii^ themselves that it par- 
took of the compand naturf^ of the pine-apple and the 
peach, thbv wcfVe dbllgcd to confess that it had many 
other equally good utterly inexpressible flavours.*’ 

There arrtwo other species of mis tree. These are 
the Celebes mangosten (Garcutia cekinca), and the 
homy niangostan {Gwemia corma). The first is found 
wild in the words of Celeties, near Macassar, v hence 
it has been transplanted to Amboyna, Java, and other 
places ; but the fruit, WTliicl; is rather larger than that of 
the true mangostan, 'Joes not always ripen. Tlie cor- 
neous sj)ecics is found in flie high remote mountains of 
Amboyna: it Js a lofty tree, though not of very great 
diameter. The fruit is so excellent as nearly to equal 
the true mangos tan. The wood is very hard, heavy, and 
tough, and of the colour of horn, from which latter cir* 
eumfitance the specific ntime is given to it. 

The Dcrjon (Durio zibethinm). — The duriou, which 
ii^ pretty generally^ diffused over the south-east of Asia, 
is BCCoimf?d next to the mangostau ; and, in the opinion 
of some, is superior to it* iHowever excellent the taste 
may be, the durion is revolting to thosd unaccuslomell to 
it ; for it has a strong smell, which is said to arise from 
aiil]>hurctted hydrogen. Yet this quality is soon for- 
gotten, after the palate-becomes iamiliar with it. Though 
of the most nutritious qiudity, and tlie most dainty taste, 
the'^durion never jialls upon the appetite or iujurca^c 
di^stion ; its eft'eels arc direcTtly opposite. 

The tree which produces the durion is about the size 
and sometimes in the form of a pear-tree ;"d)ut the leaves 
are in shape like those of the cherry, only they arq, en- 
tire and smoat^ at the edges. The flowers are large, 
and of a yellowish white. The ‘fruit is large, — in some 
of the <,«i;)ecies as lai^e as a man’s head ;» and, externally, 
it is not unlike the bread-fruit. It has a hard rind 
covered with warts and tubercles. When ripe, it be- 
comes of a browmish yellow', and opens at the top. It 
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must llfon be eaten /resh from the tree, as it juitrifies in 
lees than twentj^'-l’our liours. • • 

Internally, the fiuit contains five Ijfi’ge longitudinal 
cells, in each of which are t||c*8eeds, about the sizes of 
l)ig<^iis efgs^ an«i from1>neto four in each cell. The 
remainder of the cells is filled^mith tJi^ P'^lp? which is 
the delicious part of the fruit. It is of the consistence 
of thick cream, of"a milk-white cak)ur, highly nutritious, 
and blending the flavour and qualities of a delicate animal 
substance with the cool acidity of a vegetable. This 
compound flavour is peculiarly its own, and cannot be 
imitated by any process of cookery. The Spanish 
Mangia Xlnncg. pullets' flesh distilled with vinegar, is 
said lo come the nearest to it. 

Tfie durion ts a particular favourite with the natives 
of the Eastern Archi^lago; and there ar^ many varieties 
of it. They alH however, belongno three pjjncipal 
ones : — The JJoj'neo durion is Ibund in thi^ islana after 
which it is named. It grows to so great a size, that dhe 
fruit is a load for a nianw The ^assomha, whidli has a 
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smoother riod, is more orange in the colour, more elon* 
gated ih the shape, and con^ins fewer seeds and more 
pulp. The Babi is a stnal), but very delicious sort. 
4'he kernels or seeds of the durion, when roasted, have 
nearly the same taste as che^uts. It has not been foim<i 
in a wild^tate but inihe countries where it will grow 
an^ ripen at all, it Is easily culVivatcd. So highly is it 
esteemed, that it is 'the most costly fruit in the archipe- 
lago — a single durion being worth more than a do^en of 
the choicest pine-apjjles. 

The LanseJi and the Jaihlee^ fruits of Sumatra, arc 
esteemed most highly by j,bc natives — the former n(‘,xt 
to the durion. • t 

The Mai.a^ •AppiiK* {^Eugenia This, 

though an inferior fruit to the durion, is attractive by its 
fragrance— its tsmell being that of arose. The Malay 
apple belongs to a numerous genus of plants, there being 
a great number of species very general I v diffused over 
the tropical countries. The 'fruit of all the s})ecics is a 
fleslty rind, inclosing we or two large seeds^ The 
Malay apple varies i;i size from about an inch in dianictef 
to the bigness of a man’s fist. The skik is yellowish, 
ks 
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and shining ; the nut iai^ge, and withoi^ an^ hard 
shell ; and the pulp very wholesome and agreeable. 
The tree that produces it has a brown stem, about twenty 
feet high, very full of branches at the* top; the young 
leaves are bright purple, ancUihe old ones greei^^ 

Love-apple (Solanum lycopsrsicttm'J . — Tne love- 
apple, or tonuita, is a native of th«» tropical parts of Soi^th 
America, and belongs to the famrly SolaScm ; but as 
it now thrives well in the warmer countries of Europe, 
and will, if the plants are Ibrwaj’dcd in a hotbed in 
the early part of the season, produce fruit with as 
much certainty in this country, upon a warm border, 
it may be considered as naitumTized ii^ the tcmjiemic 
regions. It is an annual ; tl^ ’leafes abd flowers have 
some resemblance to those of the potato, only the 
latter are yellow’. The fruit, when ripe, attains the size 
of a small apple. It is compressed at the crown and 
base, and furrow’ed along ll\^ sides ; the whole is of uni- 
i’orni colour, and smooth and shining. . Therj& are some 
varieties both in the shape and colour of the fruit ; bright 
red and orange ard the prevailing colours. The love- 
apple is used fcfr eating in every stage oF its growth. Whdh 
green it is jiiokled or preserved ; when ripe^lt is em- 
ployed for soups and sauqesj^ind the juice is made into a 
kina of ketchup.* In this country, however, where the 
culture requires a good deal of care, ekc<?pt in favoifl-able 
situations, the love-apple is not in very general use ; but 
in warmer countries it is in mud? more esteem, so that 
in Italy whole fields are covered with it, and it is a 
general article at table. ‘ 

Humboldt describes a species of the Solammi, which 
he conceives indigenous to the iste of Cura, and which is 
at jiresent cultivated in many parts t)f South America, 
'i'hq, I'rult is round and small, but very savoury. 

I'lie E(jg-pCint belongs to the same J[‘aiuily, has the 
game habits, and rc^juii^s nearly the sj^tme culture as the 
love apple. It ts lound in the wariiier parts of®Africa, 
Asia, and America : it is an annual ; rit^es to the height 
of about tw’o foek; bears light violet flowers, which are 
followea by large fleshy berri(?s, having the size and 
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shape ) aad^/io the white varieties, very much the colour 
and re^mblance of egge ^ — whence the common name. 
The forms of the are globe-shaped and oval ; 

^nd some of both> forms are w'hite and others pundc or 
mottled. The egg-plant^^aecording to the ‘ Ilortus 
Kewensli^’ has. b^n cultivated in England since the 
ye^r 1596 ; but it hks seldom been made use of as an ar- 
tide of cookeiy. *£¥60 on the Continent, where the 
temperature agrees better with its habits, it has not so 
much flavour as the love-apple ; but still it is used in 
soups and stews, and also eaten sliced and fried with oil 
or butter. Though the young jdants require to be fur- 
W'ardcd in a hotbed, tiioy,may afterwards be made to 
produce fruit ori warm and sheltered borders; and Ijotli 
they and the love-apple succeed best when placed against 
a sunny wall. 

llcsides the white egg-plant (Solnnum meloiujenn^ 
LinnaEius), which has been long cultivated as a curiosity, 
though never used as food,' there are several others ; 
and^-M. DuVial, in his History of Solanunie, has sepa- 
rated the edible oiie^, of which he has cnumeraUul fout* 
varieties, into the fe[>ecies of Solatium escilentum, 7'h6 
round anv the Idng variety of the esculent arc both cul- 
tivated in the garden of the^Horticultural Society. The 
plants, which are annuals, arc*' raised Ho the‘ Jieigh’c of 
ninetir ten inch^ in the stove, and then planted on’ the 
borders in the open air, where thev grow to the height 
of between two and three feet, Tlic I’ruits of bolii are 
large ; the round, or rather oval (for that is its proper 
shafw), is four inches long, and about three thick. Tins 
variety is called the Mammoth egg-plant. 'J'he long 
has larger fruit, mcasun’ng sometimes as much -as eight 
inches in length. « They vary much more ip colour 
than the round, — some of them being streaked with 
yellow'. Otbe^ varieties are described \is being found 
in India; hut um, seeds tliat Lave been stmt to this 
countr;^ have prouilfced fruit similar td the kinds now 
mciitioned. ^ 

Various species of the solanum are common in the 
Levant;" and three are particularly uc&cribcd by Dr. 
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Walsh in the Horticultural Transactions. The follow* 
ing is the substance of his cooimmiication : — 

Sokinum JEthiopicum is the scarlet egg-plant, of which 
the fruit is produced in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople ; but it is rare, being heve^ sold in the* markets, 
and but seldom seen in private gardens. It is used as 
an ingredient in soups. ,• s'* 

Solarium Sodomeum is a purple egg-plant, of which 
the fruit is large and handsome. A species of cynips 
often attacks and punctures the rihd ; upon which the 
whole fruit gangrenes, and is converted into a substance 
like ashes, while the outside U fair and beautiful. It is 
found on the bordei^ of the Sl^ia, anti is that apple 
the external beauty and the ifiternai deception of wnich 
have been so celebrated in fabulous and ^ perplexing 
in true history. 

“ Dead-Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips.’' t 

The tireadful judjirment of the cities of the plain, re- 
corded in sacped history, — the desolation around the 
Dead Sea, — the extreme saltness of its waters, ^^the bitu- 
men, and, as is reported, «the smoke that sometimes 
issudd frodf its suffaco, — ^^werc all calculated for making 
it a fit locality for supci'stitious terrors ; .and among the 
rest were the celebrated apples which are mentioned by 
Josephus, the historian of the Jews, not as fabulous 
matters yf which he had been told, but as real siibstanjees 
which he had seen with his owm eyes. He says, they 
“ have a fair colour, as if they w'ere fit to be eaten ; but 
if you ])luck tliom with your liand, they vanish into 
smoke anj ashes.” 

Mi]ton, w bo collected all of history or fable that could 
heighten the effbet of his poem, refers those apples 
as adding new anguish to^the fallen anj^els after they had 
been transformed Into serpents, upon tSatan’s retura* from 
the temptation of man. s . . 


A grove hard by, 


‘ There stood 
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laden with fair fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradiae, the bait of Eve, 

Used by the Tempter ; on that prospect strange 
“ Their earnesf eyes they fix’d, imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a. multitude.” 

>|1'* ti# Id Id ♦ 

*“ They, parched with scalding thirst, and hunger fierce, 

J could not abstain ; 

But on they rolled in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing, sat tliicher than the snaky locks 
That curl’d Megtnra : Greedily they pluck'd 
The iVnitage fair to sig^t, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous Ta|;e where Sodom placed ; 

This more hclusiv?, »not the touch but taste 
Deceives ; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their thirst with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With sputtering noise rejected.’^ 

Henry Tcongo, a chaplaih in the English fleet, whose 
Diary >uis,~a lew years since, published from the original 
manuscript, %) veil describes the real condition of tbp 
decayed Solarium i^vdomeum^ vhicli he , states that he 
saw' in Dof^-mbe/, 1675, that no one can doubt that his 
notice was founded upon i^rsonal examination, “This 
country (that about the Dead Sea) is altogether unfiuit- 
iul,” says he, “ being all over full of stones, which 1{ okc 
just like burnt syndurs. And on sonic low slimbbs there 
grew small round iliun/.s, which are called apjilcs, but no 
witt like them 1'hey are somew hat fuyrc to lookc at, 
but .ouch tlicm and they moulder all to black ashes, like^ 
sooto, boath for looks a:id sincJI.” Though these arc 
only the remarks of n^popular observer, w ho told what 
he saw', without any view to a seientifiq purpose, the 
single addition of the attack of the plant by the insect, 
and the subsequent mortification and i.itcrnal drying, 
would ha^e niaUe it just as perfeejt ar the descriptions of 
the present day. 

Poebeke, who travelled more than fifty yaars after 
Teoijge, dia not s<e the apples; and though he did 
mention them, he pointed to a plant very difteront from 
the real on? ; “As for the fruits of Sodom, fair without 
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and full of ashea within/' says Jhe, T saw^noflting qf 
them: but from the testimony wc have, something of the 
kind has been produced ; but I imagiije they may be 
pomegranates, \^hich, having^ a tough, hard rind, and* 
being left on the trees for tv\G* or thjjee yo^rs, the inside 
may be dried to dust and the outwde remain firm,” 
Mariti, who visited those regioijs •thirty |'ears aluft* 
Fococke, mentions that No jK^rson* could jwint out to 
mo in the neighbourhood that species of fruit called the 
apples of Sodom, which, bcaig freslrarid of a beautiful 
colour in appearance, fall to dust as soon as they arc 
touched.” Hassclquist, hovietei> not only found the 
ap])les, but tlie plant, rcfeiTcd^t/o J^ie ]^mna 2 an species 
of Solanum metougena, and pointed out the cause of the 
disease ; and though, in the more recent and accurate 
division of the genus No/r/rmm, to Mliieh allusmn has been 
made, the name of Sodomeum has been substituted for 
that oi' 77ichtigeHa, ihe fruit «wd the disease ha \e been 
proved to be as Ilassehpiist staled. • • 

Solarmm melongma i^ more common in theiifnarkcts of 
Constantinople than ‘either of the fcAwier sorts, being, 
almost as abuntfant as the gourd and ikc melj»n, and 
used for nearly the same pu^oces. There are several 
varieties o^this sjianum.* Ine first appearance of the 
jilant it is said, is always attended with a iiorth-ciut 
w ind of some continuance ; and therefor^ the shi})s for 
the Biack Sea sail before this harbinger, or rather com- 
]»anion, of bad weather comes forth. -This is probably 
one of the supci*stitions wdiich in all countries attach«^o 
matters so uncertain as the weather. 

The following fruits belong to the natural order Cucur- 
bitaccte, and are remurkable for tTie Jip’ge quaulity of 
water eoniwiricd* in their tissues. Some of the Cucur- 
bitaccae, as the Efciteriuin and Colocynth, secrete in their 
i’ruits an acrid principle Wj^ich is more or l#ss developed 
in those which arctudinanly taken as The melons 

and cucumber arc generally uncooked, and are re^rded 
lu this country as vidigcstible. This appeal’! to resiil* 
more from climate* than the fruity themselves, • ns in 
countries where from the fieat of the atmosphci^ a large 
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demand is made by the system for fluid to supply the 
constant loss going on from the skin, there these fruits, 
containing large ^quantities of water, are easily digested. 
lJut where the demand for^fliiid is small, as in northern 
climates, 4hesetfruits aijp indigestible. 

This Melon (Cnctmiia melo). — 'fhe melon is the rich- 
esl: and most highlyViavoured of all the fleshy fruits. It 
is often said to be a native of the central parts of Asia, 
and to have been first brought into Eurojie from Persia ; 
but the date of its first cultth*e is so remote, that tliere is 
no certain knowledge on the subject. Pliny and Colu- 
mella describe the fondnesf of the Emperof Tiberius for 
melons, and decml the contrivances by which they were 

C ared for him at all seasons. Stoves Bpjiear to have 
used in this jwocess ; so that forcing-houses w ere 
not unknown to tlie Romans. The melon has certainly 
been generally cultivated in England since about the 
middle of the sixteenth ci^itury ; how much earlier is 
not known. It is highly probable that those ecclesiastics 
who paid stibh attention to the other fruits grown in 
r-nd France, would not neglect one so {lelicious as the 
melon ; .:j^id it /s distinctly said by a wTiter on Bntish 
Topography, Gough, that the cultivation of the melon in 
England preceded the w'arsof ‘York and Lou.3aster, but 
that it was destroyed in tlie times of civil trouble that 
succeeded. It is probable, however, that the melon was 
confounded with the mmpkin by the earlier writers whom 
Gough consulted. While in France, and in England, 
melons arc grown as an article of luxury, in some parts 
of the E'.ist they are u:ed as a chief necessary of life. 
Niebuhr, the ce^leb^^»^ecl traveller, says, “ Of pumpkins 
and melons, several sorts grow naturally in tne woods, 
anti serve for feeding camels ] but the proper melons are 
planted in the fields, w'here a great variety of them is to 
be found, and in such abundarx‘e, that the Arabians of 
all ranks use thenu^ for some {>art of the year, as their 
principal article Of food. They afford a very agreeable 
liquor. W^nen its fruit is nearly ripe, a hole is pierced 
into the pulp ; this hde is then stopped with ^wax, and 
the melon) left upon the stalk. Within a few days the 
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pulp is, in consequence of this process, converte<l info a 
delicious liquor.” Mr. Sonfhcy has alluded to this cir- 
cumstance in the following passage ; • ^ 

W' hither is" gone the l)oy ? • * 
li(i*ha(i pierced melon's pojp, 

And clothed ^131 wax the wound ; 

And he had d^ily goue at morn 
And Watched its ripening rind; 

And now all joyfully he brin^ 

The treasure, now matured.” ^ 

Although the melon is a very cfclicious fruit, it is not 
one of 4hc most w holcsome ; more esj)ccially in cold eJi- 
maies, where, if eaten in any considei'able quantity, it is 
aj)t to derange the stomach, unless otfrrectcd by warm 
and stinmlating ingredients ; and* the same remark may 
bo appliad to flie cucumber. 

Satndl melong are, when equally ripe, more highly fla- 
voured than large ones. In general, hoj^'cver, the fruit 
is chosen as niiicdi for snow as for uscf^aud thus the large 
ones arc prcferrc^l. Indeed, in almost all the owUivatcd 
fruits and vegetables, quality is very apt to#be sacrifigccl 

• * ♦ Tkalaba, bctok ii. • 
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to appoan^nce ; as in the markets the articles are bought 
by tne judgment of the eye, and not by that of ^^tho 
mlate. To obtain the lai-ge size, a ranker manuring, and 
^higher culture, Hnust be resorted to than arc altogether 
consistent with the natural development of the Juices of 
the plant. ^ 

Of the melon thfro are many varieties, and die number 
of them is t'onstantly increasing. The Canlalmipe is one 
of the best. It obtains its name from a seat beWging to 
the Pope, not far frpin Roine, where it was pi^obably first 
cultivated in Europe, and whence it has spread into most 
countries. The Cantaloupe is of a middlinff size, nearly 
round in ibrro, and remackablv rough and irregular in 
the surface. I’lie tfoloto. botn of the suiface and the 
flesh, vary, — Ihe fomier from orange mottled with green, 
to green mottled with black ; and the latter from white, 
or nearly so, to orange tinged with rose colour. The 
flesh of some varieties is gi*eenish, but these arc inferior 
to the others. When melons of this sort are equally 
ripened, it may be considered as a general rule, t^at those 
which are darkest on the outside, most richly tinted in 
‘the flesh, and of a moderate size, have the most high and 
musky flavour.* ^ 

There is also a small African or Egj'ptian^niclon^ the 
flesh of which is green, of particular eiteellene"?, Frede- 
rick the Great w'as passionately fond of these raemns ; 
and Zimmennan, who attended him in his last illness, 
finding him very ill from indigestion, discovered that he 
ate three or lour of them daily for breakfast.. On re-' 
nicffistrating witli the king, the only answer that the phy- 
sician could get, was, that the king would send him some 
of the fruit to talte the next day, — as if its excellence 
would be a sufficient apology for the habitual iiidis- 
civtion.* 

The Romanii is also a fine melon ; anu itri|)ens earlier 
than the Canfeloupe. The suilfacd is often netted. It 
is of an oval shapj, highly flavoured,' and, when good, 
very hfeavy and Solid, 

* Zimmerman's CoT^irersation^with the King of Prussia. 
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The Salonica, which has been but recently introduced 
into this country, is a beautiful melon. It is splferical, 
smooth, and of a fine golden colour. The fiesh is white, 
very sweet, and in consistency resembliiig the w'ater-, 
melon. The Salonica presorts its qualities though it.is 
very large ; and w^ith good cuiture#8pecimAis msy be had 
weighing seven or eight pounds. * , 

The small Portugal is a very early And productive me- 
lon, but not rcma^able for flavour. The rock-rnelons 
are thickly sot with knobs ; they are of various colours, 
and some of them of' very* fine flavour. The oblong 
ribbed is marked into segments from the roof to the 
crown ; it is very productive jt and the flavour is so high, 
that it is sometimes called, l))»«v»y oi^' eminence, the 
musk-melon. * 

The melons of Persia have long borne a Jhigh charac- 
ter. ‘‘ Persia,” says Malte-Brun, writing after Chardin, 
Olivier, and Langles, “ is consoled for the occasional 
failure of her grain crop, bj’the fineness of her fruits. 
There are twenty sorts of melon|— -the finest fn Khoras- 
san. ifl Persia this .fruit is extrcniely succulent, and 
contributes gre^^ly to health : they are Sometimes so larg 9 
that three or four are a full load for a niafi.” Jj, was not 
till lately that the seeds of melons were received here 
direct froi» that tountry.* 1824, Mr. Willock, the 
Amlwssador to the Court of Persia, sent a parcel of seed ; 
and 'uiotlier parcel in the spring of 1825. An account 
of ten varieties of these melons, ,by Mr. Lindley, was 
read before the Horticultural Society in September, 1826 ; 
and the Individual fruits referred to were the produce of 
the Society's garden that season. 

The Persian melons arc extreme^jr rich and sweet ; and 
instead of the thick rind of the conitfion melons, they 
have a vefy thin and delicate skin, which makes a fruit 
of thd same apiMrent size contain nearly twice as much 
edible mattei-. In addition to tliis, the mdlons are beau- 
tiful, and they bem* abundantly ; but ^y require a great 
deal of care. In* the warm climate of Persia, tl^ only 
attention which Uiey ask from the cultivator, is to lie 
rcgularlj^b watered*, and ^ugh lb|p melons mayJije sup- 
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pliod witti water artificially, the air, in their native 
t'ounlry, is still very dry : this humid soil and dry atmos- 
phere arc, as Mr. Lindley remarks, very difficult to be 
• obtained in this country. The covering which is requi- 
site for confining the heat confines also the moisture 
raised liy evaporation. It is further judiciously observed 
,’n this jjaj)er, that the supply’ of water should be at the 
roots, and^not over the plant ; and that the air should be 
kept warm by repeated changes of soil on the surface, 
and dry by abundant ventilation. Some of the melons, 
of which Mr. Willock furnished the seed, arc ready 
for the table as soon as cut; and some are winter-''^ 
melons, whic^l must fie kopt for soiqe months bciore they 
are eaten. ^ *. i. ^ 

The Cucumher (^Cuciimis sativa). — The cucumber, 
like the melon, is an annual, and, being a native of 
warmer climates, it does not ripen in Britain, except in 
very favourable situations, without the protection cither 
of a frame or a hand-glass* 

In the' East ihe cucumber has been very extensively 
cultivated from thp earliest periods, as w ell as most of the 
' other species of gourd. When the Isrojlitcs complained 
to Moses in tlfe wilderness, comparing their old Egyptian 
luxuries with the niannli i^|)on which they were fed, they 
exclaimed, “ We remember Uie fish Mhich did'oat in 
Egypt freely ,-r-the cucumbers and the melons/’ * II as- 
schpnst, in his Travels, states that these cooling IVuits 
still form a great part of the food of the lower class of 
die people in Egypt, es|)ecially during the summer 
iitlmths; and that the water-melon in particnla?*, wliich 
is cultivated in the aliuvial soil left by the inundation of 
the Nile, serves thent lor meat, drink, and physic. The 
cucumber of Syria was cultivated in large open fields, in 
which a hut was erected for the abode of the'w^atchnian, 
who guarded the fruit against foxes and jackals*. ' These 
fields, doubtitess^^were tar awlly f/om the habitations of , 
men ; for Isaiah,* speaking of the dtjsolation of Judah, 
says, The daughter of Zion is left os a cottage in a 
tineyard—as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” In 
India beyond the Gamges, Euabop Ileber saw 'a man in a 
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small shed of bamboos and thatch, watching a field of 
cucumbers ; and he was naturally interested in ihh cir- 
cumstance, as being the same custom to which Isaiah 
alludes. lie again observed a watcher of cucumbers, who, 
lighted a fire during the night/to keep off'.the wild dogs 
and wolves from his fruit. On th<»wcst sWe oflhc Jor- 
dan, Burckhardt saw fields of cucumbers. , 

The cucumber has been knowm in •England from the 
very earliest records of horticulture. Gough says, that 
it was common, like the melon, in y:ie time of Edward 
III. ; but being neglected and disused, became entirely 
forgotten till the reign of Hpnry VIII. It was not 
generally cultivated [ill about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Tlierc arc many varieties of cucumbers. 

Some cucumbers arc cultivated for their fantastic 
shapes, of w hich the Snake is remarkable /or it- great 
length and small diameter; but it is of no value except 
for show'. 

Gourds (Cimahita), — Of the gourd therc^are m.iny 
varieties, some of them of beautifiiT form*and colour, and 
others of an immense ‘sizc. In Englipid, however, tlicy 
are cultivated iiiore as matters of curiosity than for food.* 
One sort, the Bumpkin 'oe^^sioiuilly 

eaten, but always in a baked^sfatc, and combined with 
c:hef subsffi.iires o4’ higher flavour. In W'arm sitiiatioiifc, 
and ^hen highly manured, it grows luxuriantly in the 
open air; and Villagers sometimes grow' it, and, when 
ripe, convert it into a sort of pic, •by cutting a hole in 
the side, ^extracting the seeds and filanients, stuffing the 
cavity w'ltli apples and spices, and baking the wh^^le. 
The pumpkin seems to have been earlier introduced into 
general culture than either the cuoiirnbcr or the melon : 
the pumpkin is, in faet, the melon of •the old English 
writers, the true melon being then styled the musk-melon. 
The pumpkin or* gourd enters more into the cookery of 
the southern nations* on 'the Continen^, tlfaii into those 
of Britain, ; • 

The Squash {Cucurhitn melopepo) is little culuvatel 
or eaten in this country, though it is often used in life 
southern ]jarts of Europob and in North AmeriesP. It is 
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said to be 8 native of the Levant, but probably it is found 
in many other places. It is better adapted for boiling 
or stewing, in a green state, than any other gourd. At 
yersaillcs the pftople esteem it so much for this purpose, 
th&t they call it a “/irre The orange-fruited 

gourd (JCucurlhta of^raUtifi) is a,nativc of the East Indies. 
It is a very handsome variety, but cultivated only as a 
curiosity, calabash, or bottle-gourd {Cucur^nta 

lagenaria)^ is similar to the other in quality, and gets its 
trivial name* as well from i{s forms, as from the use to 
which the hard and tough rind is applied. It is a native 
both of the East and W es^ Indies ; and the humbler in- 
habitants employ these goiA*ds as ready-made bowls and 
other vessels. 'In iSorlit* .oarfs of the East gourds are 
sufficiently large to siipfwrt a man in the water, ^vho 
floats upon a oross-bar fastened to tlie top of two of vast 
dimensions. 

Vegetable Marrow' (Cuc/trhifa sticcadit) is a very iin- 
])ortaiit goprd ; ^nd though it htis been but lately intro- 
dueed into this country, 4t is already cultivated a con- 
siderable extent. ^ 7t is straw' coloured, of an ovab or 
(rlongated ahapj, and when lull grown attuins the length 
of about »\ine inches. When very young, it eats well 
fried in butter; when half^proji^’n, it may be cooked in a 
variety ol‘ w'ays, and is peculiarly soff and rich, having 
an oily and almost an animal flavour; when fully* ma- 
tured, it may he made into pies, for whiV;h purjjose it is 
much superior to any \)f the other gourds. Bui it is in 
the intermediate or half-growii state only, that it flcservos 
its (Common ai»pellation of \egetable marrow, ^'hc vege- 
table marrow gourd is e. native of Persia ; but if the soil 
on which it is placed be rich and w'arni enough,, it thrives 
very well with usdn the oj^;n air. •' < 

** 1 have been able,” says Mr. Sabine, “ to oMai.n but 
very imperfect accounts of the oriffin of this gourd. It was 
certainly new m this country wVtiiiil a few years ; and I 

* Triffial^s a term used by botanists for a name descrip- 
tive of species only — as distinguishefl from other names 

which pdint out a genust’ 
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tliJiik the most probable account, of the many tiiat I have 
heard, of its introduction, is, that the first sccd% were 
brou^dit here in one of oiir b^ast India ships, and came 
probably from Persia, where, as 1 am tald, it is known^ 
and called Cicadcr. Its ciil^vation is easy.” If awy 
other kind of gourd grow in tho tteighboifiliood, no re- 
liance cun be placed on tlTe goodne.^s Vf the seed of tl^e 
vegetable marrow. •* • 

The Water-melon (^Cuenrhita Cifrullus), though not 
imich ciiltivafed in this country, is one of the most valu- 
able vegetables in warm aitd arid climates, answering 
there both for food and drinkj ''('lie f'rnit is large, the 
flt'sh sweet and siiccuhnit, anc^the'juicc delightfully' cool, 
llasselquist, however, rc( ommoty-1 secant km in tiic use of 
this gourd, “for,” says he, ‘^it chilled my stomach like 
a bit of ice.’'’^ It is a native of the south pf Europe, of 
Egypt and the Levant, and of South America. In the 
jHmiiisula of Araya, where soineiimes rain d<X‘» not tall 
for filteen months, water-indl5ns weighing from fifty to 
seventy pounds are not uncortmg>n.t It w'as*introduced 
into Kftglund about, the same tinie^witli tlic common 
melon. • • • 

Travels in the Levant, •!). 257, 8%o. 
t jLlunibuyt, Voyagesfliv. iii., chap. viii. 
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' CHAPTER XXV. 

c 

OXALIC ACID, BIlUliARK, AND SORREL. 

Oxalic acid, althou^li a poison ^^hcll taken pure in Ijrp^c 
quantities, is found combined with jiotiissa in many ]ilants, 
in the form of a supcr-s'alt, pnd gives to them a pleasant 
acidity. In tins sta^> at maybe used ^^ith impunity. 
One of these jMarits is the llhubarb {Rheum), which 
belongs to the^naturaj order Polygonacom. 

'I' he petioles of the rhubarb contain the largest quan- 
tity of acid ; these, when peeled and cut into pieces, form 
no unwprthj^ substitute for friitt in spring tarts ; to furnish 
a sup]dy for which this pbint is now largely cultivated in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. 

'•Several species bl‘ llhema are e»iltivattvl in England, 
The root pf thb true Rhulmrb {Rheum palmfttum) is 
well known as a inedicinat and for that purpose has 
long been imported from the Levant, tiiough the parti- 
cular ])Iant of which it was the root was not asecrtaiiicd 
until 1758, when it was first introduc»"d ai 2 d cultivated in 
this country by J)r. John Hope.* It is a native of some 
parts of Tartary, where the physical characters of tho 
clim:Kc arc w ell iulaptcd for the perfecting of ifs root, 
the properties of which arc very faintly retained in 
countries where- the spuson of dormant vegetation is 
humid. This ])latpt is of very handsomp apirearance. 
Its beautiful ])alinate leaves distinguisli it from the other 
species ; hut as the parts used for culinary purposes^ the 
i'ootstalks of the radical leaves, itre much smaller than 
those of the other kinds, it is not in ^en< ral cultivation. 

Mon if RiiuBABit {Rheum rJiapmticttm) is also a native? 

* Phil. Tran*!., ■*’ol Iv. 
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of Asia, but of what particular part is not known, neither 
is the time of its introduction ascertained ; wc find it 
mentioned bvTiissor so early as 1573, as being then 
cultivated in England. 

The leaves of this species are blunt and smooth, with 
red veins ; the footstalks have also a red tinge, they have 
a groove or furrow on their upper sides, and are rounded 
at the edges. * 

Tiie IIybbid Rhubarb (Rhmm hi/bridum) is a native 
of more northern pa»-ts of Asia than the others, and is of 
more recent introduction into Britain. It was first cul- 
tivated in this country by Dr. Fothergill in 1778, but it 
did not come into genera* use as a culinary vegetable 
till several years after; ' having been introdiice^in our 
kitchen-gardens for this purpose about thirty years back. 
This plant is -of a r||pch more lively' green than the former 
species. The leaves are slightly heart-shaped and very 
large, being, in favourable soils and under good culture, 
sometimes as much as four feet in length, including the 
footstalk. In the * Gardener’s Magazine' for Februury. 
1829, wc find a notice of a plant of this species, 'the 
leaves of which attained to great dimcnsi.ins. One loaf 
being cu^, with its petiole, was found to W'cigh four 
pounds. The circiimfcrer^e of the leaf, not including 
its footstalk, measured twenty-one fcjel* three ihchcs; its 
diameter, three feet ten inch^ ; length of leaf, iiiclutling 
the petiole, five feet two inches ; and ll^iigth of petiole, 
one foot four inches. “The stalks of the hybrid are much 
more succulent, as well as bw^er, than those of the Monk 
RliKbavb, which, therelbrc, cause it to be the [)rt*ferablo 
species for culti vatiim, although Rheum %md<ulatum^ called 
by gardeners BoekV Rhubarb^ and the Elford Rhubarb, 
has been^ibimd the finest in flavour. 

Rhuliarb is very easily cultivated, and though it occu- 
pies much space, the pioduoe, under puoper treatment, 
is very considbral^. The petidlcs obbuned fWjm it w ill 
funii^ a greater of anaterial tarts than the 

fruit of either a(»pile gooseberry trees occupying an 
eijual breadth of ground. It may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as a good plant .or the cottage-garden, more espc- 
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cially as it comes into productive bearing in Uie earliest 
s])ring, a time when fresh fruit cdhnot be obtaincth 
Now plantations may be raised eitlicr by sov>ii 2 g the 
seeds or parti rig the roots. The latter is not, how ever^ 
an eligible mode of culture. 4^3 in roost cultivated plaii^a, 
the produce of a sucker is, has hf make its own 

root, always inlerior in v’egetative pdwer to that whi^h 
is originally fronfl the seed — and vigorous ac'gctatioii is 
the quality most sought for in rhubarb — the flovvering 
stems should be removed, except in^sucli plants as may 
bo V anted for seed. If thS seeds are sown in spring, 
the plants will be ready for phmting out in autumn, and 
will oome up strong en(»ij^ fof use the next spring, 
utier which the plantation will test ^or man^^ years. 
The ])lants of tlie hybrid kind require from two feet and 
a bait' to three feet of space for each, and, those’ of the 
other species- about a fool less: but the superior pro- 
du<‘e of tlie tbnner, under J’avourable eircumstancesj 
will more #lin eonqiensatc^ Tor the greater breadth re- 
quired.^ * * ^ 

The eomnum Wood-Sorrel (0.ra/i*^ acrto&cllfi) contains 
in its leaves su^ier-oxalate of potassa, iflid it was from tliis 
plant that the acid which it contains w§s culjed oxalic 
acifl. 'This jihint is also kncuvil by the names of wood- 
soiif treh^l, stubwort, ullMnjmi, cuekoo’s-iiieat, and sorrd 
tie ^ 

Tile whole jriant has a grateful acid taste, more grate- 
ful than the common sorrel, and tberelbre more fit to be 
used in ^salads. It is not, liowever, much used for this 
jiurpose* in this country at the present day. Bcfori? the 
discovery of tlie nature of oxalic acid by Schecle, che- 
mists wore ill the habit of separatyig the»sjiper-oxulaU* of 
potash fi*)m tlys jilaiit, and it was sold,in the shops under 
the rianies of salts of lemon and salts of sorrel. It was 
iised*for fakingfspots out of linen, and other purposes for 
w'hi(‘h oxalic acid ds t!>rd at the nresv'nt day. The 
w^ood-.sorrel was |it one time used in medicine, and found 
a pla<‘e in our Pharuiaeopa*ias ; but it is only usPli popu- 
larly at the prosClit day. The genus Oxulis* contains «p- 

m * * m. * 
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wards of two hundred and twenty species, most of w hich 
also possess oxalic acid. 

The common sorrel {Jtumex aceto&ei) belonging to the 
sjpne natural order of plants as the rhubarb, also contains 
oxjjJic acid in union with p^^tassa. On this account it is 
frequently cmnk>yed as» a salads It has also been em- 
ployed, as well as yie wood-sorrel, for the purpose of 
procuring the supcr-nxulate of potash* which is sold 
under the name of salts of sorrel. 
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CHAPTER SXyi. 

» 

VOLATILE OILS — ALLIACEOUS PLANTS. , 

Volatile oils arc (listinguTshed from fixed oils by the 
readiness with which they aj-e vaporised under the in- 
fiuenee of heat. It is to thefc oifs, or corn pounds closely 
resembling them, that the vegoUblekingtiom is indebted 
for its various scents and pcnurncs. The action of vola- 
tile oils also on the system is very differer|t from that of 
the fixed oila. Whilst the latter enter directly into the 
system, through the medium of digestion, and inay be 
taken in large quantities, tifd former aet immediately on 
th^n(M’voiis system, and wouli^ be destructive of life if 
tairen fn large doses.. The etteot of the volatile oils upon 
the nervous system is stimulant; anti it is for this pu*- 
j)oso that they seem to be coveted bf man and lower 
animals as a part of their foojj. * Through the medium of 
the? nerv#us «systo4n the/ are indirectly excitants of the. 
cirifidalion and the secretions, so that according to their 
various peculkTiiies are they adapted to the [leculiar 
\Mints of the system. Some arf'. general stimulants ; 
others act upon the mouth, fauces, and salivary glands ; ^ 
others oil the stomach, liver, and bowels; others «gain 
oil the kidneys, and so on. The>^ may be divided into 
several classes, according as they come«from one part of 
the vegetable Jvingdom or another, or^s they are used in 
food. * 

BVrst groupf Alhaccom Plants . — These plants con- 
sist of bulbs, bciofigiiljr to the natural order. 
dclccii., so called j'roni the asphodel,*Shicb, though not a* 
native of Britain, is cultivated as au ornamorff to our 
gardens. • * • 

A bidb differ;? from ’root iiii being an underground 
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l)ud, whicht/defonds the embr3^o or fuiiirc shoot from ex- 
ternal fnjurics during the winter; and which isalwavs 
made up of parts which are ultiiimtcly to be developinl in 
the atinosjiliero. ^ Wluitcvcr may be their form and 
striHturc, or whether they prow' in the earth or above 
the sLirfjuTe, th^y are, in reality, stalks or leaves, geno- 
raljy the latter. 

Ihilbs are mot very nourishing; yet though most of 
those under present notice have an odour that is far from 
agreeable, tlieir jiungpney and supposed sanative (jindi lies 
render thorn general favourites, especially aiwonar the 
humbler classes. The rustic inhabitant of the nonliern 
parts of llntain looks upon/'lhe onion as his chief vege- 
table dainty ; and on - smite parts oF the Continent, the 
garlic, which is rather too strong in flavour lor the 
peojile of this country, is as much esteemed, being eaten 
by the poor as almost the sole addition to their black 
bread, and entering into many of the made dishes of the 
rich. 

The ONfOTT {Alhitm Cejm ). — 'Jlie use of the 
has been so long known in this country, that w'hc^e 
arid at w hat rieriod it was obtained cann'^'t now Ik* as- 
certained. It i.s not supposed that any \ariety of it is 
indigenous, since the large end mild roots whl<*h are im- 
ported IVorn warmer climates deicrioratt hotli ir* size jfnd 
sweetness after having been cultivated a few years in rhis 
climate. The onion called the Strash.uirg, and the 
varieties w hich liave been obtained from it in this coun- 
try, appear to be the most naturalized, as they are the 
hardiest which arc grown. It is, therefort‘, probable that 
this plant w^as first iiitnaluced into England from the 
central parts of- continental Europe ; althrnigli it may 
have been origina’dy the native ot‘ countnes farther to 
the south, and have been rendered hardier and less pione 
to degenerate from its gradual change of c’imate. 

The onions of Snain and Portugal, and even those of 
the south of France, are very sujierior to the common 
onion of our gardens, being of a much larger .size, and 
moiC m’hl and succulent. These sorts, however, will 
not lH?ar the colder climate of this country without dege- 
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Derating, while their seed seldom comes to^aturity in 
^Britain- 

Though the hifitory of the onion can be but imper- 
fectly ti*aoed in Eurofje, there is no deJUbt as to its grent * 
antiquity in Africa, since thtre is evidence to show that 
this bulb was known an<j much esteemed in Kgypt 2000 
years be/‘orc Christ. It still forms, a tavourito addition 
to the food of the Egyptians. Htisselquift, in a pane- 
gyric on the exquisite flavour of the K^yptiaai onion, 
remarks, that^ is no worj^dcr thcb Israelites, after they 
had quitted their place of Imndage, should have regretted 
the loss of this delicacy ; for whoever has tasted of the 
onions of Egypt must .ackiowfedge tljat none can be 
better in any part of the ur^v^t^eT ^‘'riiere,** says ho, 
“they arc mild and pleasant to the palate ; in other 
countries they are strong and nauseous. There they are 
soft and yidding, but in countries to the north ihcy are 
hard, and their coats so eonj|)act as to render them less 
easy of digestion.’’ 'Phe Egyptians diyde tljipm into four 
P«ts,^nd eat them roasted together with piecesof meat ; 
wnich preparation tiicy c(»nsidcr sq jtleliciuus, that they 
devoutly wisl* it may form one of the vjjinds of Pai'adide. 
A soup made of these onions was pronourvJed by the 
learned traveller to be c^^rtai^ily one of the best dishes ©f 
wHich hC ever partook. 

This predilection for the savoury, bulb extends in 
Atrica beyond'the country of the Nile. Major Dcnhain, 
in hid route south Irom Bornou, observed numerous 
gardei^, but the only vegetable produced in them ap-* 
pean'tl to be onions. * 

This plant is a biennial, having long tubulated leaves, 
a sweiljpg, pithy stalk, thickeivin the middle than at 
either of the ends, and a large spherieal head of flowens, 
whi^h ex])and the second summer after sowing. The 
bulb, tunicatdtl or formed of concentric cc^atls ; this 
varies in size mata-ial^, ac'cording Jo tne variety, soil, 
and moiie of cufitivation. It seems^to be a g^erd law* 
among this species of roots, that the small are more 
pungent than tHe large, —that those which have a tSTige 
of red dr purple *are mowe pungaitthan tliose Which arc 
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V hitc,-^aniS that those, which have the rind or outer 
membranous tunic upon the bulb thin and transparent 
^ are always of milder flavour than those which have it 
’ thick. It would 'be unprofitable as well as uninteresting 
to Vittemi^t an enumcratiorf of the varieties of onions ; 
and, eveii though jt should be made complete at the 
present time, new' varieties arc so constantly springing up, 
that it w’oultl not iBng remain a correct list. Nearly 
twenty difterenl kinds are recommended as bc'ing worthy 
of garden culture. ca 

A rich mellow ground, on a dry subsml, is the most 
favourable to the growth o*‘lhis [ilaiit. It is pro])agat('d 
by seed sown byoad-cast iu-^kpriag; the quantity of seed 
being regulated accdrfRflg. to the destination of the 
onions, whether they are to be draw'n \ oung or to re- 
main for bulbing. The plants begin to bulb in June, in- 
ercasing in growth till the middle of August, when the 
necks shrink and the leavers decay : they ai e then in a 
tit state to be dra^n, and preserved for the winter store. 

A method of improvkig the size of onions by trans- 
planting thorn was recommended by Worlidge, so early 
the beginning of the seventeenth o.mtury, in his 
* Systcina Ilorticulturae and this practice lias lati'ly 
been revived with great success by some crnintMit hor- 
ticulturists.. • 

The theory on which it is founded is extremcl};* iii-^ 
genious. Every plant which longe'.* than one year, 
generates the sap or vegetable blood which will cluborute 
■ the leaves juid roots of t!jc succeeding spring. In 
buIUbus plants this reserved sap is ileposiled in tlic bulb, 
which, in a great measure, it composes. Now the store 
wdiich is thus ^orpaed^ varies considerably in the same 
species of plant, according to the jiarticulav circumstances 
under w'hich it is raised. Thus the onion in tlie south 
of Europe accumulates a much gi'catei* quantity *in a 
single season, under a greater degree, and longer dura- 
tion of heat, than isuiftbrdod by our cohler climates, and 
therefore it acquires, in a given time, a much larger size. 
'Mr. K sight’ was induced by these observations to sup- 
pose thtfc two short aftd, variable summers in 'England 
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might, perhaps, be equal in^ effect to onc»Iong and 
bright season in Portugal ; and, accordingly, he at- 
temj>ted a method of culture which has proved Ids in- 
ference to be correct^ In pursuance of this plan seedg 
of the Portugal onion were sq(»vn in spring very lliickly, 
on a ])oor soil, and in a shady skuation.* Under these 
circumstances, the bulb* in the .tufumn had attained 
scarcely beyond the size of a large peo. Th« bulbs were 
then taken from the gi*ound and preserved during the 
winter; in the ensuing spring they ,werc ijagain planted 
at eciual distances : from tnisVeatment the plants afforded 
bulbs very superior to thosc^ raised immediately from 
seed, some exceeding fi\(^ incites ih diameter; and being 
more matured, they may be pres^rv^d seund throughout 
the winter with greater certsSnty than those which are 
raised from seed in a single season.* Many other cul- 
tivators pursi*e, with some slight alterations, the same 
method, and find it perfectly successful. 

It is found that in those countries in which tlic onion 
comes tjj the grc'atcst i)crfectiorv the practice of trans- 
])lanting it prevails, • ^ 

In Portugal it is sown in November^and December on 
a moderate hotbed, and protected fro A the^ frost, in 
which situation the plants ij^iiTaiii till April or May, 
wheti the/ arc Inmsplant^d to a rich soil.f 
I Ofiions are considered wholesome upder any form ; 
out they become more succulent and niild after having 
undergone culinary prcj)aration. • 

The Welsh Onion', or Ciuoule (AlUmn ftshilomni) ^ 
originally from Siberia, it is a hardy plant, •and 
strong in Havoiir, approaching more nearly to garlic than 
onion. I'his species does not fojm u bidb. The culti- 
vation of *the ciboulo has been know n jn England since 
the early *])art of the seventeenth century ; how^ much 
earlier, there ar#now no means of knowing. It is much 
less cultivated in th« pi*f‘8cnt day than itVas in former 
times, when brojhs and pottages, #jeasoned wdth the 

green tops of the onion tube, were more in la&hron. It 

• • 

* Ilort, Trans., voU ir. • f Ibid., vol. itt. 
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is now onl/ occasionally raised for a spring crop, For 
this pin‘posc the seed* is sown at the end of* July* or 
August ; in a fortnight the plants usually'appear above 
ground ; but in cOctober their Icc^ves wither, and tlie 
grqiind appears quite bare. ^ In the beginning of the en- 
suing ycuv, herwever, 4:bey become renovated, and in 
March are fit for dfawing lo be used onions. The 
ScALiKN is another^«name given to long-necked onions, 
which produce leaves abundantly, but do not bulb. 



Tree-Ouion {^AJium pi uiijiiirn). 


The Tbee ov Buetj-deaeinGv Okjon {AUlwn Cepa^ 
var. viu-parum) )*■ a singular variety, which has pro- 
bably l)een produced by climate. It runs with a strong 
stem, about two feet in height, on the lop of which the 
flowers arc prdduc^d in a mannhr similar to the rest of 
the spe^es ; but instead of being succepded by capsules 
containing seeds, 'the germs swell, and towards tlie end 
ofn-hc season a crop^tof bulbs is obtained from tlie top of 
the stalk, and which, , in a natuual state, as sooif as they 
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drop off and fall to the groJkd^ begin to p«t oiit roots 
and vogelatc. This variety is more an object of curiosity 
than of use, though wc 'learn that in some parts of 
Wales these bulbs are planted, and produce ground- 
onions of a considerable size •while the stem supplice a 
succession of bulbs for thg next year*^ plaBting.^ 

This variety is said to have been introduced here from 
Canada ; the French call \t rognon*d' Egypte ; there is 
no ]>ioof, however, of its being ti native of the eountry 
which its name would indicate, wdiilc the probability is 
gi eally to the contrary. It is not in such a e’imate, but 
in cold and w'ct countries, that* seminal plants arc changed 
to viviparous. The same spdli^ies of gras^, which has per- 
fect seeds upon warm and dry,^6uftds, bears little plants 
in the spike when grown upon the cold and humid 
mountain top ; and the corn, wdiich in a dry season re- 
mains firm fftid without any signs of vegetation in the 
^ruin, s})r()uts in the ear, anc^ becomes green and matted 
in tlie shock, when the weather is r^iny;,thi8 effect 
being grodiiccd much more fr»r|uently in the northern 
j)arts of the eouutty than in the .v)nth. It is by no 
means improbable that in the humid atyiosphere of tlfe 
Hebrides both grain and pulse would become *'iviparous, 
ii’thcy were not taken to^lhc^barn and dried by artificial 
means, •^ly analbtrv drawm from facts it is therefore pro- 
djabfe that the triS?-onioii is not only from Canada, l)ut 
that it is not infligenons there, being merely the common 
onion iiitrodiu'ed from France by the colopists, and 
chanffctl to the viviparous foim by thq^ climate. ■ 

The (JitouNi) or Potato Onion is another ciftious 
variety. I'liis multiplies itself in an opposite direction 
to that (J* the tree-onion, producifig, by The formation of 
young b»|lbs on the parent root, an ample crop below the 
surFa^'e. Tins plant has also been described as being a 
native of Egypt, or at Ijjast as having beep brought from 
that country by the'Jlritish army in tjje early part of the 
present eenturyS It must be aditiittcd that^ plant 
which bears an additional number eff bulbs more likely 

* Ilort. TrariS.^'fol. Hi. 
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to be a native of a dry abd^ warm climate than a plant 
which is viviparous. The time of the introduction of 
the potato-onion has, however, been erroneously assigned, 
sii)ce it was knowp and cultivated dq the south and west 
of'Pngland some years prior^to the Egyptian expedition* 
If it be a native \)f Egypt, or of any other warm country, 
it is, indeed, a hardy* one, since it bears the alteration of 
the seasons, aad resists the attacks of insects much better, 
it is said, than the common onion. 

The bulbs are planted in the middle of winter ; as 
the tops appear they arc usually earthed up like potatoes, 
and by the middle of summer the new crop is ready for 
removing. The size imd^huiqber of the now bulbs 
depend very mulh on vhedze of those which have been 
planted, but they always yield a proportionately large 
produce. 

The Chive (AlUvm schocnoprasum') is the smallest, 
though one of the finest flavoured of the genus. It is a 
hardy perennial plant, an inhabitant ot^iberia, and said 
to be a native of iffitain, though rarely found growing in 
an uncultivated state^ The bulbs arc very small, con- 
nected in clusters df^an elongated form, and the leaves 
arc long, slend(^, and pointed. The flowering stern, 
when it is allowed to rise,® slightly curved and seldom 
attains to more than a few inched in height: th>.|^owt:rs 
arc white, 'with a purple linge \ they grow crowded 
together, and are, even in the most cold ^nd moist situ- 
ations, followed by capsules ana seeds. When eulli- 
. vated, the plants are, however, seldom ullowcd-to run to 
seed, 'as they are not usually drawn to be eaten entire, 
but have the leaves and young tops cut off* to be used as 
u potherb. Chives llre^ve^y hardy, and require no at- 
tention during their growth except to keep them free 
from W'eeds ; they are propagated by slips, or by dividing 
the roots in the spring or autumn. » 

When the IcHves are gathered Ti or use, if they are cut 
’close, others will shoot up- in succession, and in this 
manner 3 bed lasts three or four years ; after w hich 
period ii must be reniwed. When fresh cut, these leaves 
are by some persons considered ^as an improvement to 
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salads and seasonings. Their favour sufFe?^ greatly if 
they be kept after gathering even for a very short time, 
and^ their produce is but small in proportion to the labour^ 
of gathering. On these accounts they arc not much cul- 
tivated in places wher^ Ve^etahl ^ arcj, sup[jied irf the 
markets ; and tliey seldom fimf a"ace in the garden of 
the English peasant, vho, partly •from ignorance, ^nd 
})artly from prejudice, do<?s not live much upon those 
soups and savoury dishes which, ^^hile they are more 
wholesome and nourishing, than tlie food which he con- 
sumes, arc also considerably cheaper. 

The Lk£k (Al/mn pornim) \% said to be indigenous to 
Switzerland, wdience il*was\itroc\|iccd^kto this country ; 
but it has been for so rnany.ag^s under cultivation, that 
its native place cannot, perhaps, be very accurately 
traced. According to tmislators and commentators, 
this, as weir as the onion and garlic, w'as included among 
(he Egyptian luxuries aftg¥ which the Israelites pined. 
It still makes itl^onstant appearance at thedablcs of the 
Egyii^ans, eat it chojipcdf small as a savoury accom- 
paniment to meat. ‘ •. ^ 

The cxact*{)criod when the leek was/irst brought into 
this country is not krjown, but^t is mentioned by Tusser, 
iii^his ‘Five Hundred yPoiats of Good Husbandry,’ as 
early a*s*l5G2. *’^Jdiere is, however, every ri^son for.be- 
5 losing that it was introduced prior to that time, and had 
long been thc^avourite badge of the Welsh principality. 
IShakspere makes this to have arisen at the time of the 
f>att]e of Cressy. In the play of Henry V., Fluell^n, ad-* 
dressing the King, observes ; — 

“Your grandfather of famous fneraory, au’t please your 
Majest^’^ and your groat uncle Edward the Plack Prince of 
V\'ales, 1 have read iu the chronicles, fought a most prave 
paltie here in Jiauce. 

Kiny Henru. 'fhey did, Fluellin. • 

“ Fluctlin. Yjonr Majesty says ver^*true : if your Majes-» 
ties is remcmlierfd of it, the Welchmen did goot«ervice in 
TX garden where ^yeks did grow, wca^g lcek%in their J^on- 
mouth caps, w^hicji your Majesty knows to this hour is an 
honourable badge of tlw; service^ aud I do believe your 
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Majestjr takv*s no scorn to the leek upon Saint Tav} 's 
— l/ict 4, Scene 7. ** 

Worlidgre gives a good idea of the ‘love of the Welsh 
* for these kinds of odoriferous vegetables. He says, “ I 
haVte seen^tbe ^rea^r part Of k garden there stored ith 
leeks, and^part of remainder with onions and garlic/’ 
The hardiness and pungeney of the leek both tend to 
recommend ft in thc^c counties where few potherbs are 
grown, and it seems in'* have great facility in adapting 
itself to climate. The leek which is cultivated in the 
colder parts of Scotland, and "thence is called the Scolcli 
leek, is more hardy and .also more pungent than the 
broad-leaved va’'iety, cliieff^ cuHivated in England. It 
was formerly a wry la^cftirite ingredient in the “cock- 
a-leekie” of the Scotch, which is so giaphically de- 
scribed in ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel and of which Janies 
the First is reported to have been so ^bnd tliat he 
rtitained his preference fof it notwitlistaiiding all the 
dainties of London cookery. * 41 

This species requires ^more boiling than others of the 
same genus, and, unless it be reduced to nearly a puh>, it 
taints the breath in a veiy offensive niann©*'. The on’on- 
sivc odour of a vcgetablCjis, however, no evidence of iin- 
wholcsoiiaeness, provided the odour is natural to it, and 
not the resuit of putrefaction. ♦ t' • * 

The bulb of the leek consists of the bottoms of* the 
leaves, which do not form in bulbuies or "I'loves like those 
of the garlic, neither arc they so entire as the tunics of 
the onion ; the stem runs to the height of about three 
feetV the flowers, w hich are bell-shaped, appear xn May, 
in large close balls, followed by capsules containing 
seeds. As tbcP root of the leek* is ratlier the blanched 
end of the leaves- than a bulb, properly ^so called, the 
plant is to be considered diiefly as a potherb ; thoujrh in 
some places both the root and the greater jxart of the 
leaves are eaten Lw the peasantry as an aceoinjxanimcnt 
to their bread. Its^icf value, how’cve^', is as a potherb, 
wdtich stanejs the winter well, and is in a forward and 

^ ♦ See the account of thtf Durioh, p. 164." 
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succulent state at that part the season Vhqn fjne^ 
vegt'tables are the least abundant. The culture of the 
leek is similar to that of the onion. 



^ Gallic {^Allium Battvwn'). 

Garlic (^AUittm sativuni) is the species fi^m\<hich 
)he genas takes its name. It is V'rrjy extensively nsgd in 
mobt of the Continental states. This plant was first cul- 
tivated in England in 1548, and was Jield in greater 
repute by our ancestors than is in accordance with modern 
English taste. * It is a native of the countries on the 
shores of the Jlediterranean, and is still to be found 
growing wild in the.islspeid of Sicily and m the south of 
France. Though thriving best on a%iaturally rich and 
dry soil, garlic isli very hardy plant, and not vesfr parti- 
cular as to climateii Its leaves are linear, long,aind narrow ; 
the root perennial, composed of twelve or fift^n lesser 
bulbs, enclosed in one common membranous ^tunic, and 
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oasily <«ep^rable from one^another ; these are called cloves 
ot‘f?ariic, and are the only parts used. The whole plant, 
and especially the cloves, has a niok acrimonious taste 
Und offensive smell ; and even in those countries where it 
is^most ip favpur it is seldom eaten in substance, or even 
mixed in substance in'" those culinary prepanitions which 
il is intended to flavour. The garlic is generally only 
introduced* during* the cooking, for a lime longer or 
shorter according to the intenseness of the flavour re- 
quired, and is then withd-awn. This jdant is readily 
propagated by the cloves or subdivisions of the bulbs 
which, if put into the giDund in March, produce a crop 
in July or Aif^ist. ^ ^ . 

Several species of garhc are found growing naturally 
in various countries. The wild garlic of Kamtchatka 
{Allium ursinum) is much prized by the inhabitant**, 
both as a medicine and as an auxiliary Article of food. 
The Russians, as well as ihe natives, gather it in large 
quantities* for winter use. After being steeped in water, 
it is mixed with cabbage, onions, and other ingredients, 
^the whole forming a ragout, which is eaten cold, ‘ This 
plant is there considered as almost a &j)ecific against the 
scurvy, wo sooner lifting its head above the snow than the 
dreadful disease loses all ifts horrors ; as even in its worst 
stages a cure is produced by the plentiful usc'of theVild 
garlic. • * 

' Three species, the sand-garlic, the'* crow-garlic, and 
the leek*-garlic, arc found native in some parts of Britain ; 
but they arc of little or no value, and have never been 
introduced into culture. 

The SiiALi.oT (Jllitm ascahnium') is, a native of 
warmer climafes tiiaif that of England ; it is fe.imd grow - 
ing wdld in many parts of Syria, esjicciaHy ne?r Ascalon, 
whence it derives its name. The time of its introduction 
into this country is not knowm ; some v/^iters assume that 
it was brougnt h^'me by the Crusaders. It is mentioned 
as a ^''clUknojvn^ plant by Turner, *in his * Signes of 
Herbes,’ published in 1^8. This plant resembles the 
true garlic in having its roots divijied into cloves or 
tmaller roots, and enclosed ir; a thin membrane. Each 
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of these small roots sends fortl two or three flffetuhir awl- 
shaj>ed leaves, issuing from a sneath; they arc nearly 
similar, but not Sb large as those of the onion. The ^ 
shallot docs not in al^ situations product perfect seeds, cr 
even llowers, and sometime^, indeed, does no^ send* up 
any footstalk. The want of 'sbed, is* nowever, fully 
compensated by the multiplication of the roots. It* is 
sufficiently hardy to bear uninjured *the severest winters 
of England, but it is liable sometimes to be attacked by 
insects. This evil is found^to be B»rely prevented when 
the bulbs are planted rather above tlie surface, instead of 
being buried in the earth; and, this improved mode of 
culture has a further adrautlgc of l>ettefing the quality 
and increasing the quantity o|,’t&d ct'oj) o*l3tained. 

I’he flavour of the shallot is much more pungent tban^ 
that of gai’lic, but not nearly so rank. It seasons soups 
and madc-disfiies, and makes a good oddilion in sauces, 
salads, and pickles. « 

RocAMiiotE (Allium scot^opr(mtm\\9 a native of the 
nortlieoi parts of Europe, and isrfrmnd ki situations wditch 
arc rattier elevated.* It has bce& cultivated in this 
country, tliough not very extensively,^ from a period 
much anterior to any annals of jiorticulture ; tJae earliest 
records on this subject ^enj^on it as being a plant in 
eoifimon ^iultivatlbn. It is a perennial, harag narrow 
flat leaves, with the mark of a keel or ridge on tlie under 
sides. The flo%er-stem rises to the height of about two 
feet ; the globular head, on its first appearan<?e, is con* 
torted. ^ As the plant advances, however^ the head un- 
twists, and the flowers come to maturity ; after whieli the 
spherical top changes into a cluster of small bul bales, 
which have a tinge of purple. 'J'he eJovOsof the rocam- 
bole, taken either from the rpot or the top of the flowei% 
ing stalk, ‘ are the i>arts used ; the lutler being the largest 
in wm; but tbjse from the roots have the roost pun- 
gency, especially w hen ine wiiole of tlje bulb is buried in 
the earth. J . . 

Rocambole holds an intermediate place be|wee*n garlic 
and shallot, and Is applied to the same purpose as t&e 
latter. ^ » • 

VOl.. II. M , 
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'SriCES, «EAS<^iYlKG HERBS AXD PEPPERS, LETTUCE, BTC. 

Spices. — The planU* which produce the more esteemed 
of these are all natives of tropical climates ; and with the 
c»Lception of some of t^o capsicmib, none of them oan be 
fruited in thc«open^air ill tlivs country, nor can the 
choicer sorts be brought to maturity even by artihcial 
heat. These substances are either simply hot and acrid, 
in which case jtbey get the name of Jjeppers, or they 
have aromatic flavour in addition; and when they have 
this, they are called spices, rr^-though, in some cases, the 
names arc • applied indiscriminately to the same^ sub- 
stance. 

^ Spices have alw^iys been regarded as luxurious acqui- 
sitions, while their small comparative conse- 

quent facility of trsn8]X)rf, caused them to be among the 
nrst articles of commerce obitaiu^ Iroip^rcmotc countries. 
The inhabitant of more temperate regibns has Vaei*ef6rc, 
for ages, been ir. the enjoyment of most of the deliilious 
gKromatics fostered by a tropical sun. * 

'The higher classes of the Homans used spices in more 
oost^v profuseness than the moderns, though th^ better 
knowledge of navigation, by producing a direct and fre- 
quent intercourse between pations, hSs now' caused them 
to be sufficientTy cheap to place them w ithin the reach 
of all ranks of society . . < , 

Among the ancients^ spices of all kinds, as wpll as 
frankinceBse ^nd myrrh, were jnado tp '■lend their per- 
fume to the ^rreat^ied smoke which' ascended both from 
the alts^^-s of their' gods and the funeiljeal piles of their 
t\oblc3. Pr/^igious quantises of frankincense and spices 
were thus consumed at the funeral of i^ylla ; and Nero is 
sgid to 'have lavished^ more thun a whole yeaKs supply 



in celebrating the obsequies A’ V's wife Pop|ttBs» The 
country of the Sabcans, situated in Arabia Felix, was 
celebrated for the* abundance of these aromatic plants. 
“ Among this peoples, ” says Pliny, ifo other kinds ef 
w'ood but those which senf fdrth sweet qjlouryt^ere lAed 
as fuel, and they cooked Itheir fo5d with the branches of 
trees yielding frankincense and myrrh.”* The vtJry 
ocean, it was said, was perfumed w*ith the*fragranee of 
their spices and aromatics. Agatharchidas, an ancient 
author, who wrote about tq^o thousand years ago, gave 
a glowing description of this country. It is probable 
that his panegyric suggested to, Milton the following 
simile : — 

** As when to fliem who sail 
Ileyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past^ 
Mozambic,^ff at sea north-east winds blow 
isabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby tlic Blest: with atfdli delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, aifd maity a league 
Cheeacd with Uie grateful smelly ol(^ OCcan smiles.” 

*• • 

Although tftc ancient writers all agiv>e tliat Arabia 
Felix has thus obtaincti its name from its odour^breathing 
plants, it is probable thaWthek* accounts arc piostly fabu- 
lous^ anwthat being but imperfectly acquainted with the 
regions beyond, they concluded that th6 (X)untry whence 
they procured tlicir spicy luxuries must, of necessity, be 
the country of production. The spices whidh Queen 
Sheba ivesented to Solomonf were riot known in Jeru- 
salem, and were probably obtainetl froiri Ceylon, or the 
islands still farther to the east. It is, ^however, most 
certain, 4hat, with but bne or t^o exceptions, those of 
familiar use artmiig the modems were all originally do- 
rivod^frotn these latter countries. 

Cinnamon ^Laurus ^Cinnamomum) i% said to be 
mdigenoiis only to the islarid of Ceylai, and even there 
coni^ed to a small district in the sohth-w'esternipart of 

♦ Pliny, lib. xii. cap. 18. .Tacitus, Ai^n., lib. xvLcap. 6. 

■ • > 2Cliron.xi?9. 
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Tru(»' Cinnamon (Zawnts cfnnfimomum). 


that island. There are, however, doubts whether the 
infei^or sorts, found in other places, known by the name 
of Cassia, and considered by botanists as a distinct species 
{Lmirus Cassia ^ be not the very same tree, deteriorated 
by being produced on k soil and in a climate lesi^ adapted 
for the development of its finer qualities- Whether it 
be cinnamon or cassia, the bark of the tree, freed from 
the external part, forms the sprqe. • 

Although ever einee the Dutch first had a settlement 
in Ceyon, cimmiilon was made bjr >them a lucrative 
aipticle of t/nde, and onn^ which they strove by every 
means wholly to mononolize, this treq w'as not made by 
them an object of cumvation Ceylon unifil 1760, 
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Before that period ointui)aQ(m collected i^thg forests 
and jungles, since an idea prevailed that its excellence 
depended on its tpontaneons growth, and that if once 
subjected to culture k would no li»{iger*be genuine.* • * 
When Falk was appoiht^ Governor of Cli|don,*‘he 
felt the inconvenience o{ dependhig for 5 reg%r supply 
on such a resource, the moi'e especially as the greater 
iiart of the cinnamon-^troes lay in donitnions of the 
king of Candy, who frequently, with or without apparent 
reason, refused the oinnaiqptt'peelfii'a admission into his 
dominions, and the Dutch were, in consequence, often 
restricted to less than half their i^equired annual exports. 

Governor Falk, in hia attempt to remedy this evil, by 
cultivating the cinnamon-tre^ nf the territory belonging 
to the Dutch, w’us discouraged by the prejudices of the 
natives, and discountenanced by the i^rsimony of the 
Supn^me Gof ernment of Batavia. It was said, ‘For one 
hundred and fifty years Ceylpn had supplied the requisite 
quantity of cinnamon, the •expense of^w hicl^ was ascer- 
tainod^nd limited ; why then sisk tht success of a new" 
plan, attended with cxtraorflmafy^ eliarges V’* This 
public-spirited governor nevertheless ijersevered in Ifis 
undertaking; and to his success the finglisk owe the 
douribhing state in whic^ th^ found the cinnamon plan- 
tartons #f Ceylhn, when they captured *that island. 
This tree is now cultivated in four or five very large 
garclcns, the A tent of which may in some measure be 
imagined by the quantity of ciimanion ansmally ex- 
port<*d ^thence, amounting to more than 400,000 Jba. ; • 
and from the number of people w ho are employed in the 
ciunamoii department, these being from twenty-five to 
twenty-six tliousanil persons.* • * 

The tyadc in tliis produc.e had alwaj^s been a mono- 
poly ; during tlie govcnmient of the Dutch this was 
eiitbreed .with «n excegsive depee of rigour, at w hich 
humanity revolts. "It is paiiiiui tOn^comemplate man, , 
when greedin(3ssStbr exclusive gains^ the meanest of all 
motives, incites him to acts of ^>PP»'C8sion gnd tyranny. 

Trans, of the Hbyal Asiatic Society, voS i- 
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“The selHftg or giving aVay the smallest quantity of 
cinnamon (even were itnut a single stick), the export- 
ing of it, the peeling of the bark, extracting the oil cither 
' frem that or the leaves, or the camphor 1‘rom the roots, 
except bjilhe servants of the "government, and by their 
order, as Well as the,.wiKul injuring of a cinnamon-plant, 
were all made erimCfS, punishable with death, both on 
the persons curamittihg them, and upon every servant of 
government who should connive at 

In order to keep up the prjeo of the spices, the Dutch 
government was formerly accustomed to have these de- 
stroyed, when supposed to be accumulated in too large 
quantities. Soigetimcs, it vdas satid, this Oriental produce 
W'as thrown into ftie sAa,' sometimes the work of de- 
struction was accomplished by other means. M. Beau- 
mare relates, that on the 10th June, 1760, he beheld, 
near the Admiralty at Amsterdam, a blazing pile of these 
aromatics, which were valuc^l at eight millions of livrcs, 
and an equej quatitity was to be burnt on the ensuing 
day. The air wus perfumed with this inccn.%^, the 
essential oils, freed from their confinement, distilled over, 
mixing in one spicy stream, which flowed «>at the feet of 
the spectators ; out no pc|;6on was suffered to collect any 
of this, nor on pain of ‘hea^y punishment to rescue the 
smallest quarflity of the spice from the wasting element I 
When in its natural state, the cinnamon-trec attaint to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, sending forth large 
spreading tbranches clothed with thick loliage. The 
‘ leaf, when first developed, is partly of a bright rfd, and 
partly of a pale yellow ; it soon, however, assumes a 
verdant hue, and when at its full growth is on the upper 
surface of a dark*' olive colour, and on tlic under ,«<ide of a 
lighter green ; it somewhat resembles thtt of ^he bay, 
but is longer and narrower. The flowers blooip in 
January ; they^row on footstalk^ rising from the axillae 
, of the leaves and extremities of the branches, clus- 
tering i||^ bunches,* which resemble iri. size and shape 
thjse of the Jilac, but they are white, with a brownish 

‘ Bertolacci's Ceylbn, p. 241. 
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tinge in the centre ; these ^rc followed one-seeded 
l>erricS) of the shape of an acoif), but not so large as a 
common pea. Wnen first gathered their taste resembles 
that of the juniper. b/;rry. When dry^this fruit becomes* 
merely a thin snell, containipg a kernel about^c sijfC*of 
an apple-seed. The smell ol‘ Ihc flo\pers, wough not 
powerful, is extremely Tfragraiit. The footstalks of the 
leaves have a strong flavour of cinfiamon.^ The fruit, if 
boiled, yields an oil, which when cold becomes a solid 
substance like wax, and is fji^med into candles ; these 
emit an agreeable odour, Aid in tne kingdom of Candy 
are reserved for the sole use of the court. 

The trees which are ^ciiltJvatAl are kept as a sort of 
coppice, and numerous shoots apriag apj&rently from the 
roots; these arc not allowed to rise higher than ten 
feet. We are told that ** when the trees first put 
forth their ‘Jlumc-coloured leaves and delicate blossoms^ 
the scenery is exquisitely beautiful.’’ In three years 
after planting each tree ajjfofd sonc shoot fit for cutting ; 
at the fifth year, from three to five shjots m9y be taken ; 
•but it*requires the .vigour of ei^t years’ growth before it 
yields as nia^y as ten branched of *sm inch in thicknass. 
From the ages of ton to twelve years is*tlic period of its 
greatest perleetion ; but its dutatiou of life is not limited, 
at the apot spreads, andf eviS'y year sends vp new shoots 
or suckers. 

Trees whioii grow in rocky situations, and the young 
shoots, when the leaves arc of a reddish colour, yield the 
the best and most pungent aromatic bark. The tree is 
knowiT to be in the best state when the bark separates 
easily fi*om the wood, and has the inside covered with a 
mucilacinous Juice ; bjit if that notoarefully remove^, 
the flavour oj the spiec is injured. The shoots are cut 
w'hen fi'om half to thre^qu&rters of an inch in thickness, ^ 
ancf in length# of from two to three feet. Man^iands 
are employed in tins ftork; each man is^ obliged# fur- 
nish a certain (juantity of sticks, jthen this parrof hi* 
task is fulfilled, he conveys his fragrant load^o a shed 
allotted for thb purpose, where the baft, is instantly 
stripped from tiie wotid*, and faced from the# epidermis, 
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’M'hich is ^raped off, Tl^ fragrance diffused around 
dwrina: tiiis process, is described as being extremely de- 
ligktful ; but in parts of the plantatietib remote from this 
s()ot, pnless the tr^s be agitated witl^ violence, the j)ecu. 

^mell of the cinnamon cannot be distinguislied.* The 
wood, deprived of tlic bi^rk, has no smell, and is used as 
fuel,^ ' * " 

When the^^bark i& periectly cleansed it is of a pale 
yellow colour, and about the thickness of jmrehment. 
It is then placed on mat|, to dry in the sun, when it 
curls Up, and acquires a darkdr tint. The smaller pieces 
are then put inside the larger, and the whole close toge* 
tbej* into the tubular for^n intW'hi^lh it is sold in the shops. 
M^Jien the rindj^'^or pyrt forming the cinnamon, is first 
taken from the tree, it is described as consisting of an 
outer portion which tastes like common bark, and an 
inner portion, which is verj’^ sweet and aromajic. In the 
course of the drying, the oil of the inner portion, on 
w'hich the flavour depends, is‘'€qmmuriicated to the whole ; 
and the quality of ^hc ent,\re bark is understood to depend 
more upon the relative quantities of those ])ortions*of tlio* 
ba^k tbiiii upon any tiling else. The cinnanjpn of Ceylon 
has the outer pa tiou niuch thinner, in j)r«jportion to the 
inner, tlian'lhe cassia of Other couniries ; and to that its 
higher pungency is attrihuteti. * •. » 

Under favourable cireumstances, the cinnamon-tiec 
yiehls a large and a Email harvest every yeer. The large 
one is obtained soon after the fruit Is ripe ; that is, wdien 
the tree hal a^ain pushed out slioots, and the sap is in 
'vigoTQf IS circulation. May and June are the best months 
in the year for the g»*eat harvest: in November and 
IJecembcr the little hai^yst is obtained. In those jdan- 
tations which belong to government, hojjVCver| there 
is but one harvest, beginning in May, and ending in 
October. ^ 

Though cinniSmon ha^s found a {dace in our Pharmacor 
'jioeia, the purpose which it has l)een ; applied by the 
iiouih Af.iCricans invests it with medicinal properties 
* ♦ 

* Coraluers Ueyloii. ' 
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which it 18 not usually suppqpcd to possess, One thou- 
sand bales (92,000 lbs.) are Baiti to be consumecf annually 
by the slaves in the mines of South America. Each 
receives daily a certain quantity, cut.kito pieces one ipclf 
in length, which he eats m a preservative agalnsi the 
noxious effluvia of the Jfiines.*, • • * 

Oil of cinnamon was formerly ^taiued at Colouibo, 
from distilling the fragments broken o§' in packing ;* 
latterly a great pro{)ortion has been made from coarse 
cinnamon unfit for exportati^. ^ very small quantity 
of oil is contained in tne ftark ; three hundred pounds of 
which arc retpiirod to yielij twenty-four ounces of oil,t 
and consemiontly.tliis if exli’ava^antly dear. When made 
from the nnest cinnamon its specific |p'avi ty is greater, 
but from the coai’se sort it S less than that of water. 

Cassia (^Launis Cassia) is a native of several parts of 
the south %f Asia,%ut it is chiefly brought Iroin China 
as an article Of commerce. The bark and buds are known 
in commerce as cassia liijfiea and cassia buds ; these have 
the same aroma though in an inferior Jegree^to cinnamon, 
and It is said that -they are in many^cases very extensively 
substituted fipr the latter. Tlicy ai^ both imported hi to 
tliis country to a very large amount. • ^ 

The Clove {ChryophMs aromatiem) is a native 
ef mo!ft of th® Molucca Islands, where it)«»has been pro- 
d’i*ced, from the earliest records, so |ibiindanlly, that in 
exchange fo# their spicy produce the inhabitants m ere 
enabled, before the intrusion of the Europeaps into tlu ir 
country, to procure for themselves the pi-oductions which 
they required of almost every other region. AHhougli 
Europeans have for more than tw'o thousand years knov\n 
the use of this spice,, yet liltlefnore than three hundred 
j^ears tiack ^ey.were ignorant whence it w'as obtained. 
The Persians, Arabians, and Egyptians formerly brought , 
clones and njjtmegs to the ports in the Mediterranean, 
iiud hiflier the Vene^ans and Genoese^resorted to buy 
the spices of India, until the PorViguese, in 1511, dis- 
covered the country of their production. 'Wiis nation 

• « 

* Corfliner’s Ceyloiii • t 
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The Clove (^Cngyophyllut aromaticus). 


did not, however, long enjoy the fruits of its discovery ; 
the Dutch soon drove them from the Moluccas, and .for 
a long time retained a very stri^J: monopoly over the 
productions of thes^ islands. It is e^id that they de-r 
stroyed tlm clove-lrceu growing on the other islands, and 
confined tneir culture wholly to Amboyna, They allotted 
to tl!m inhabitants four thousand parcels of land, on eaoli 
of which K vras expectell that one hundred and tVenty- 
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five trees should be cultivated and in 1720 a^law was 
passed compelling the natives to make up this number : 
there were in corfscquence five hundred thousand clove- 
trees planted in thw small island; eifch of these* on 
average produced annually* more than two pounds oi 
cloves, 80 that the aggregate produce w^gheJ more than 
a million of pounds. Subsequently to this period, •the 
policy of the Dutch somew'hat relaxed, and the tree ha» 
been suffered to grow on other islands, and even to ber 
carried to the West Indies where^ however, it does not 
appear until very lately to have succeeded. Sir Joseph 
l3anks introduced it into this pountry about 1797, but 
of course it is raised here inW ns a m^ro ornament or 
curiosity of the hothouse. # * * 

The clove is a handsome tree, somewhat like the bay- 
tree in fioipe of its characters, though the leaves more 
nearly rescftiblc those of tlie laurel. The flowers of the 
clove grow in bunches ^thc very extremity of the 
branches ; when they first appear, wjdch v at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, tfiey are In the form of elon- 
gated greenish bOds, from the extomity of which the 
corolla is expanded, w hich is of a delic^e peach-blossom 
colour. When the cprolla begins to fade, tnocalyx turns 
yellow', and then red^ th« calyces, with the embryo 
seed, afe in th?s stage of their grow'tli beaten from the 
tree, and, after being dried in the sun, arc what are known 
as the cloves* of coinmei-cc. If the fruit be allowed to 
remain on the tree after arriving at this period, the calyx 
gradually swells, the seed enlarges, and the ppngent 
projierties of the clove arc in great part dissipated. 
Each berry contains only one seed, which is oval, dark- 
coloiirati, and of a cotisidcrablcf size. *lt is a long time 
before a clove-lrfec yields any profit to the cultivator, it 
rarely producing fruit till eight or nine years after bein^ 
first planted.* , ^ 

• The whole tree* is highly aromatit, and the footstalks, 
of the leaves have nearly the same |>ungency aj^the calyx 
of the flowers, , “ Clove-trees,” says Sir T. Raffles, ‘‘ as 
an avenue to ^residenee are perhaps unrivdicd—tlieir 
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noble height!, the beauty ©f (their form, the luxuriance of 
tjieir fblUgn, and, above all, the spicy fra^anw with 
■whieh they perfume the air, produce, oh driving through 
a Ipngdiue of them, a degree of exquisite pleasure only 
to be enjoyed in the clear light atmosphere of these 
latitudes.” " ' , - 

Cloves contain a very large proportion of essential oil, 
larger perhap&than aAy other plant or parts of a plant. 
This oil is extremely pungent, and is one of the few 
essential oils which is .specihca|ly heavier l^han water. It 
is usually procured by distillation, but when tlie doves 
are ne^ly gathered it m,^y be obtained by pressure. A 
part is often so t^ken, and tlu& cloves, wlueh are tliereby 
I'ondored of littld valile, hr9 frajiluletitly mixed with 
sound ones ; but the robbed doves are easily detected 
by their pale colour, shrivelled appeai’ance, tmd want of 
flavour. • 

The pungent and aromatic virtues of the clove reside 
in this essenjial oil,^ comhined with the resinous matter of 
the spice ; but it d**es nob)ap|)ear that these qualitWs are 
absolutely necessary U} tha growth or fructification of tJiC’ 
tree. To give to tlfis its greatest value, it« must, bow- 
C‘ver, be oqjtivafed in a situation wlmre they cun be 
elaborated in the greatest qu^tity. Its f>rofitaljie growth 
is therefore limited to a very narrow rar%e of tAnpent- 
ture and cUmato ; , as the clove loses its flavour if the 
situation be too moist or too dry, too near (lie sea, or too 
•much olevsted above its level. '^I'hough the tree Ikj 
^ bund in the la; ger islands of Eastern Asia and in C^cliin- 
Chinaf it has there little or no flavour. The Molucc as 
ficem to be the only places where the clove comes to per- 
fection without cultivaticii. * 

This tree is so great an absorbent of •moisture, that no 
herbage will grow under its branches ; while the clojres, 
when gathered, if placed in a heaj^near a vessel qI' w^ater, / 
found veryinud’ to have increasbd their weight ui^ 
the end of only a fcw» hours, in consequence of the lar/^ 
mrtion of water which they have attracted and imbilr^. 
It it said ihatTtjoth the grower and trader in cloves Mail 



tliemsel ves of the knowledge of this fket, aivl since this 
spiec is always sold by weighty t^us give a factitious value 
to their goods. • 



Tlu' Ni TMKG {yii/ristica moschata) is likcyiise a native 
of tiic, Moluccas, and after the jjossossion of these islands 
by tiro Dutch, wa'^, like the clove, jealously nlhde an 
object of strict nionopo^'. Actuated by this narro’V’v - 
inindoj policy, the Dutcii endwavourcA to extirpate the 
nil tmep;- tree# from ail the. islands except Banda; but 
it ^ said that the wood-pigeon has often been tlio unin* 
tentionjjl meiftis of thyarting this uionopolizing sjyirit by 
tjonveying and drt)p]Mng the fruS ^eycRid these limits^; 
thus dissominaCpd, the ])lanthas hc«i always nipre widely 
diffused than ^he clove. This tree giws *n several 
islands in the Eastern Pcean, in the southern jjaft of 
both i^ninsulas oJ’ India, and if has been inti1>duced iuta 
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the Mauritius and soroe^other places. It for a long- 
time supposed that though the plant could be trans- 
planted, the peculiar aroma of the nrft, which gives to 
^thf tree its comiiffercial value, was weakened, if not en- 
tirety lost, when this was reindved from its native soil, 
and that, as a lpice-pii>ducing irce, it, as well as the 
clove, was confined tg the same narrow locality to which 
the clove waa said td be restricted/ In Sumatra, how-- 
ever, it has been successfully cultivated to a large extent. 
Sir Thomas Raffles gives an ^count of tl^e plantation at 
Bencoolen in l€20 : — “ Out ofthc number of one hundred 
thousand nutmeg-trees,” ho»w'ritcs, one fourth arc in 
full bearing, an^l although <»*thcir culture may be more 
expensive, their luxurftirifcfe j^iid j|)roduec are considered 
fully equal to those of the Moluccas.” An attempt has 
been made at Trinidad to naturalize there the clove and 
the nutmeg ; and, very recently, samples of fhese spices 

I )rod(JCcd in that island ha%c been transmitted toling- 
and, for the^ inspqption and approval of the Society for 
the Eneouragemeni of Arts, &c. The opinions pf ih© 
best judges have beetv'take;n with respect to their qualHy 
as “compared w ith the Oriental produce, arxl, in const*- 
quence of inosl; favourable report, the gold medal of 
the Society has been award^id tq tfie western cultivator 
of these spieas ; while sanguine hopes kre cntt^rtaincU 
that the clove andathc nutmeg wdll one day be perfecfly 
acclimatized in the trojucal regions of the^Vostern He- 
misphere. ^.Tlie nutmeg-tree, as well as the clove, was 
introduced into this country by Sir Joseph Ranks, as an 
ornamtMtal hothouse plant. 

Two spices arc obtained from the nutmeg-tree — 
nutme(/f w hich iif the bernel of 4he fruit ; and* nmee^ 
which is the membranous timic or covering iiniiujdiately 
investing the thin black shell in which the nutmeg is 
contained ; the wholeJs envelope^ by thc'^extcrrml por- 
tion of the fruit'^in tjie same manner as the stone of i* 
peach is Iff the pulpv This tree is larger than that of 
the clove r the leaves are more handsomq in the outline, 
andHire broader in proportion to^the length. They are 
of a fine green on the ufiper surface, ana grey beneath.. 
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When the trees have attaino(^the age of aboiii nine years 
they begin to bear. They are dtcecious, having*male or 
barren flowers upan one tree, and female or fertile upon 
another. The flowprs of both are small, white,* bejl- • 
ehaped, and without any oaljix ; the embryo fruit appear- 
ing at the bottom of thc'female .flower, ifk the* form of a 
little reddish knob. The female flowers grow on sleniler 
peduncles, two or three together,biA it is i^re that more 
than one flower in each bunch comes to maturity and 
produces fruit ; this resembles in appearance and size a 
small peach, butt it is i-athSr more pointed at both ends. 
The outer coat is about half ^ inch thick when rij)c, ta 
which time it bura](s at tj^e s^e dhd discloses the spices. 
These are — •• • •* 

The Mace, having the apjlearance of a leafy net^^ork 
of a fine red colour, which seems the brighter by being 
contrasted ^ih the shining black of the shell that it sur- 
roLind|. In general, the more brilliant its hue the better 
is its quality. This is laidJiB^dry in the shade for a short 
space : but if dried too much, % great^art of its flavour 
is lost oy evaporation, while it^is alsp more apt to break 
in packing, pn the otlicr haifd, if flacked too moist, 
either ferments or breeds woms. Aftct beii^g dried, it 
is packed in bags and*pressed tftgcther very tightly. 

4'hc Il^utmeg. • The AxelT is larger am^ harder than 
thaB of a filbert, and could not, in the state in which it is 
gathered, be bsoken without injuring tiie nut. On that 
account the nuts are successively dried in the sun and 
then by fire-heat, till the kernel shrinks so much as to\ 
rattle ii? the shell, which is then easily broken. «Vfter 
this, the nuts are Ihree times soaked in sea-water and 
lime ; they arc then 4id in a iieap, where they heat, 
and getTid of^thejr superfluous moisture by eva|>orution. 
This process Ts jiureued to 'pf^^erve the substance and 
flavoftr of the jmt, as well as to destroy its vegetative 
power. Dry lime ii? th^ best package fortiutmegs. 

There arc tw o* varieties, the royal Jfiid the green. The ' 
royal is the largc*fet, and it produces mace longer^lhaii tho 
nut : on the nut ©f the green the mace reaclJts only ha4f'^ 
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way down. I A good nutm^ should be large, round, and 
heavy, bf a light grey Colour, and finely marbled in the 
cross section. 

c Oil of nulmegSx is obtained by pressurt^ from the broken 
kernels ; a pound of them generally yields three ounces 
of oil. Afccordi*ng to Neimiantfs experiments, the oil 
produced is one-third of the weight of nutmeg ; i< is 
yellow, of t^ie consistence of tallow, and of a pleasant 
smell. This is a fixed oil, but a transparent volatile oil 
may likewise be obtained by distillation, in the propor- 
tion of part of the weight ^ nutmeg used. 

There are other spices ijatives of tlic Moluccas ; the 
principal of these are '*Mapoy , bark , and a species of 
cinnamon, or c'lnssia bui these, though much used in 
Chhiese and Japanese cookery, are of inferior con- 
sequence, and nearly confined to the commerce of the 
East. 

Gikger (Zingiber qfficimle) is a native of the |Outh- 
east of Asia and the ad jacerf't' isles. It was naturalized 
in AmericaVery shon after the discovery of that country 
by the Spaniards ; indeed, at so early a period that it 'is 
scarcely believed to“t>e an exotic, and is supT>osed to have 
been found indigenous in the Western ^^orld. Acosta 
relates that a person named Francisco de Mendoza first 
transplanted, it from the Kast dndies ^nto Nc’.v Spam, 
where, its cultivation was diligently pursued by the Spa- 
nish Americans to no small extent, as, fror the testimony 
of the same autho*;, 22,053 cw^t. were exported thence to 
Europe inutile year 1547.* 

plant is now cultivated in great quantities in the 
West Indies, especially in the island 5f Jamaica. Ginger 
is imported into this country under the form of dried 
roots and us a preserve, W c receive it both Itom the 
East and W est Indies^ but that from the lattcf is much 
sujierior in quality to the former. British plauHition 
ginger piiyscd -^ven shillings per*' cwt. import outy, aijd 

^ all other is not adnfitted under fifty-three shillings per 


Edwards’s West Indies, vdl. ii. 
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cwt. ; these two causes uaite in confining the homo con- 
sumption of fringer almost entirely to that coming from, 
the \Ve*st Indies. • 

'J’lie ginger plant has b«on cultivated in this country 
as a stove exotic since .about th^ year <1600. It has a 
pcrennidl root^ which creeps and increases under ground 
in tuberolis joints, from each of which arises in the spring 
a gr^en reed^jjee stalk of about two feet and a half in 
height, hSiving narrow &nd lanccolate^lea^s. The stem 
is annual ; the flowering stalk rise% directly from the ' 
root, .ending in* an oblong scaly spike; from?® each of 
these scales a single white and blue flovi er prodiicad. 
The ginger of cotnmerc« Is distinguished into ilack and 
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ivhite ; but the difRarence of coloui* depends wholly on 
the inodes of preparatidb. ^ For both of these kinds the 
tubers are allowed to be ripe, that is, ^he roots are taken 
up after the annual stalks are withe/ed. For the black, 
they are scalded in boiling ^ater and then dried in the 
sun ; and for th& white^ tuey are scraped clean and dried 
carefully without being scalded. The best and soundest 
roots are selected for the latter process, and therefore 
white ginger is, independent of the manner of prepara- 
tion, superior to the^. black, and it always bears a much 
higher pricp in the market. When a preserve is to be 
made of the roots, they are. dug up in the sap, the stalks 
not being then more thtm fi,ee or six Jiiches long. For 
this pm*pose the -young roots are scalded, then washed in 
colia water, and afterwards carefully peeled. This pro- 
cess lasts for three or four days, during which period the 
w'ater is frequently changed. 

When the cleansing is complete, the tubers are put 
into jars, and covered with weak syrup of sugar. After 
a day or two the Weak syrup is removed, and replaced by 
a stronger ; and the«shiftiiig is two or three times re.- 
poated, increasing che stVength of the syrup each time, ■ 
The preserve ehus formed is one of the finest that is 
made; and the removed* syrups are not lo&t, but fer- 
mented into 0 pleasant liqubr, which gets the name •of 

cool drink.’* a 

■ The manner of cultivating ginger is exfc’emcly simple, 
requiring little skill or care; it is pr(>pagatcd with as 
^much ease* and nearly in the same manner as potatoes are 
in Grjat Britain. 

Peppeh {Piper ). — The species of this genus are very 
numerous — botasnists vk'seribing about sixty — some of 
W'hich are to be found in every quarter of the world ex- 
cept Europe. The Piper nigrum produces the black and 
white pepper of commerce. This pepper-bush is a pe- 
rennial plant fWund native upon ihe . slopes of ihounlaijps 
' in the southern parts of both the Indian peninsulas, 
cspcfiallj on the coast of Malabar. It is likewise cul- 
thated t'* a great extent in Sumatra, Java, and the ad- 
jacent places. Pepper at one true formed tlie principal 
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export from Java ; it Mas cl^efly cultivated* in Bantam 
and likew ise in tKc dependencies of that province in the 
southern part of IJumatra ; these districts producing the 
greater part of the* supply exclusively furnished hy the* 
Dutch to the European nturket It isi hoM-ever, a satis* 
faction to find that the igreedy. spirit vShich •would 'ap- 
propriate all to self, may sometimes^ in its unjust efforts 
to secure this end, defeat its own* purpose. We learn 
from Sir T. S. Raffles, that “ the system by which it 
(popper) w as procured, w|u8 too Qppressive and unprin- 
cipled in its nature, and too impolitic in its provisions, to 
admit of long duration. It w^as calculated to destroy the 
energies of the country,rfindVith*them the source whence 
the fruits of the monopoly py)(^d^d. In the year 1811, 
accordingly, neither Bantam nor its dcj)cndencies*for- 
nished the European government with a single pound of 
this article/** 

The system of laising pejjper in Java is now, however, 
comjdetely changed ; theacf is no longer a monopoly, and 
the cijtivation of pepper has for the last few years been 
declared free. , 

This plant*w'as introduced some tifiie back at Cayenne, 
by General Bernard, who has with un^easiijg persever- 
ance attended to its cultivatjpn in that settlement, in the 
hope ol*making*the Frelich independent nf foreign sup- 
ply for its produce. It is said that hejias already formed 
a plantation dt more than thirty thousand pepper-trees 
on his estate.f , 

Thev popper-plant, or pepper-vine, as it is sometimeij 
called, is a creeping or climbing jdant, with iT dark- 
coloured stem, which retjuires support. When dry it 
cxactly^’esemblcs the grape-vine*branclf, having the same 
sort oi* l^notsor joints. It js usual to plant a thorny tree 
by tlic side of this plant, to which it may cling. In Ma- 
labar, tlyj chiaf jicpper country of India, the Jacca-tree 
(Artocarpus iniet/rifma) is made tl^us to yield its sup- 

* History* of Java, vol. i. p. 131. ^ 

La Guij^iie Fran-jaise for^Slh January, 1825. 
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porf, because the same is well adapted to the growth 
cd' piaatB. ^ 

The BteiM of the pepper-plant entwilieB round its sup-» 
c port to a considerable height ; the desile branches then 
drbap downwards^ bearing at tlieir extremities, as w^ell as 
at otner parts, sjfdke^of'gi’eca flowers, which are followed 
by^tlie [Wgent berries ; these hang in largo bunches re- 
Bonthling in «hape those of grapes, but the fruit grows 
distinct on little stalks like, currants. Each berry con- 
tains a single seed, .which is of a globular form and 
brownish colour, but changes to nearly a black when 
dried — iliis is the peppes of commerce. The leaves 
fiomowhat resemble those of the5\y, but they are larger, 
anti of rather a Tighter CtSlour ; they partake strongly of 
the ’’peculiar smell and pungent taste of the berry. 

The plant is propagated by shoots, which do not pro- 
duce fruit the first tliroc years ; the fourth year they 
come into bearing, and yield an increase of produce an- 
nually Until the eighth year ’O** tlieir groAvth ; they then 
gradually decline, ^and rarely bear for more than >wo or 
three years longer. When in full vigour, the ]>ei)i>er- 
plunt is very prolific ; each bunch usually '‘ontains from* 
twenty to jhirty berries, and sometimes as much as six 
or seven pounds of pepper are obtliined from one tree. 
The tiuie of the pepper-liarvost on the d estem ooast of 
Sumatra is usually about September and October, and 
fioinetimes atiotlior smaller crop is gathered' in March and 
A]>ril. The pepper-plantations on this island arc de- 
,jscril>od as oeing most carefully cultivated ; not a weed is 
to be Sjecti, every species of litter is removed, and, if the 
season be dry, the plants ai*e watered with unremitting 
assiduity. i • * 

The black and white sorts of pepper‘are both the pro- 
duce of the same plant ; the best white peppers are sup- 
posed to be the finest berries whicdi drop %om the tree, 
and lying under ittbetjome soniewlifit blanched by e:.- 
‘ posure to w eather — ^licsc the poor j>eO|vie pirk uj) and 
bring to iiic merchants ; they are, however, obtained in 
vei’y small cjuantitics, and are on that account, as w'oll as 
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for their superior quality, sdd much dearer than the 
gathered pepper. The greater ilhrt of the white’ pepper 
used as a condimrtit, is, however, the black merely 
steeped in water ami <lecorticated, by» which means the 
pungency and real value of Ae pepper are diminished ; 
hut in tliis state it can bcipiore readily reerbeed to powder, 
and, when thus prepared, it has a fairer and more uniform 
apj)oarancc. 

The pepper is di8tingui8he4 Sumatra into three sorts : 
the Mohwea^ which is the best; second, Cnytongee; 
and the worst sort, Negdreej which last is the most 
abundant ; this is a small pe|jj)er usually full of dust ; it 
is much lighter than thcgOthlJrSj therefore, unless the 
buyer be wise enough to purcliiwe4iis jlhpper by weight 
instead of measure, he will assuredly be imposed upon, 
and have this substituted for rhe heavy Molucca berry. 

ily distilktion, a green coloured matter is ol>tained 
Iroin pcjjpcr ; this is partly resinous, and |>artly oily, and 
to this the pepper owes it%^^mgent quality * 

Sevjral otlier species of this gpnuaaje used besides the 
P, nitjrmn, 1'he southern Asiatics vpjap up the slico<5 of the 
arcca-nut, wtycii they are in the habft of chewing, in 
leaves of the beetta cotli {Piper befle)^ Which is a native 
of Indjji and China. * Some sdfecies ore likewise found in 
tin* \Ve#t Indies and ir^ Souw America ; Jtiey arc used 
thoie to season food, but are not at jirescM known in 
commerce. * 

Tiwento, Jamaica pErcEa, or Allsiucic Thee 
{Myrtus pimerila)j is an extromeJy handsome tree;, 
native of South America and the West Indies — osjyecially 
of the island of Jamaica, whence the berries, or pimento 
of commerce, arc expoi:Ied in large quantities. Tin’s tree 
grovj's to the of about thirty feet, w ith a smooth 

brown trunk, and sfiining green leaves* resembling those 
of life bay ; branches, coming out on all sides* are clothed 
iv tlie most luxuriant f<$liage. In the months of July and 
August a profusion of white flowers pleasingly contrast*' 
with the dark green leaves— the whole forming^an object 
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of vegetable beauty rar^'^y surpassed ; while the rich per- 
fume which is exhaled around, and which,, is wafted by 
the gentlest breeze, reuders an assemblage of tliese trees 
one of the most delicious plantations of even a tro|)ical 
clime. Wheni^'the^ leaves are bruised, they endt a hqe 
Aromatic odour as powerful as that of thcr fruit ; indeed it 
is said thit they yield by distillation a delicate oil which 
is uflten used in the dispensaries as a substitute for oil of 
cloves. 
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The piTncnto*tree grows 8||>nteneousl7 in many parts 
of Jamaica ; it abounds more j^rticularly on the nortncm 
side of that island In elevated spots near the coast. When 
a new plantation of •these is to be formed, no regul|ir • 
planting or sowing takes place \ it is usual to ^propniate 
a piece of land eitiier ir(the neighbpurllbod (n‘a planta- 
i tioii already formed, or in a |)art of {he woodlands wh^re 
these trees arc scattered in a native'state. .The land is 
then cleared of all wood but; these trees, which are left 
standing, and the felled timW is allowed to remain w here 
it falls to decay and perisn. In the course of a year 
young pimento plants are found springing up on all parts 
of the land ; produced, U is ilhpposed, in consequence of 
tliG ripe berries having been |cifttei%d tlfere by tife birds, 
while the prostrate trees protect and shade the terfdcr 
seedlings. At the end of two years the land is thoroughly 
i cleared, onfy those plants being left whicli promise a 
f vigorous growth ; these come to maturity in about seven 
years from the first formatimf of tlio plantation, and usually 
attain {p the height of thirty feet liutjlhougfi apparently 
of so easy propagation, it is only in tjiose parts wmere the 
tree is of spontaneous production. * Edwards observes 
that “ this tree is purely a child of naturi, and seems to 
mock all the labours df man,jif his endeavours to extend 
or*irnprswe its gi‘t)W'th ; /lot one attempt in §fty to propa- 
gat« the young plants, or to raise them/romthe ae^s, in 
parts of the cotntry where it is not found growing spon* 
taneously, having succeeded.*' The tree was introduced 
into this country in the early part of last century, but the* 
fruit does not ripen. It is delicate and difficult to^nanage, 
requiring at the same tine warmth and a great deal 
of air. . * • 

The flowery scarcely fade and give place to the berries, 
ere these* are fit for gathering; since, if the fruit be siif* 
fere(f to ripen gn the tree, it loses its pungency and be» 
comes vafueless. Whife yet green, therel^re, the berries 
are carefully picked by baud ; one ^rson on the tree * 
gathers the smAl branches ; and three othei^, usually 
women and children, find full employment iA picking the 
berries from these. Tbe*produce'is then spread on ter* 
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raced floorc, and expoaed po the action of the soJar heat 
for abofit a week ; in tlSc course of this time the berries 
lose their green hue, and become oth a reddish brown, 
^hea perfectly 'tlry, they are in a fit state for ex- 
portation. ♦ ' 

In a favburayi season, the pimento crop is enormous. 

A single tree nas t^een known to yield one hundred and 
fifty pounds pf the faw fruit, or one hundredweight of 
the dried spice ; there being commonly a loss in weight 
of about one-third in*curing.” This i-ctum is not, how- 
ever, of very usual occurrence, as the produce is variable ; 
a very plenteous harvest seldom occurring alyove once in 
five years. 

Pimento comttoes the Havour and properties of many 
of tiic Oriental spices, hence its popular name. 

The Capsicum is a native of tropica} remons, but is 
become 90 far acclimatized in this country« 8 s to be suc- 
cessfully reared, and during summer to endure the open 
air uninjured. 

Three species %f capiicum are cultivated in E^limd. 
The Guinea Pepi^e (Capsicum annuum) was iraro- 
ducod into ^i»glan(f, from India, so curly a| 1548, and is 
mentioned ^erarde as being under cultivation in lus 
time. This plant has a branchy stem, rising about two 
feet high ; t^e leaves are lung, narrow , and o4» a datk 
green colour. Wjiite flowers bloom in Juno or July,smd 
ape succeeded by pods varying in shape ani colour ; some 
being long, others short, some round, and others again 
.heart-shaped, wliilc the colour is either red or yeUow'. 

Thu OnEERT 1 * 1 EPPER i^Copsiam cetasifomte) is a 
native of the West Indies, and was not cultivated in 
England until 1759. 'I'his specues is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the first, and is only chttraetcri<ed by tlie dif- 
ierent shape of the pods, which take somewhat*the form 
of a cherry; sometimes heart-shajied, bell-shajietf, or 
angular ; their oolojgr is the same as the precedihg. Both 
* these species are amjuals. 

The I^fiLL Peppee (Capsicum g 7 Vssum) is a biennial^ 
a ^iative of India ; it produces Jarger pods than cither of 
the otlu^rr. It may be transplanted with safety in the 
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•rt, aTx^arfc respective!, v a^^ilied in various combinations 
according to the skill or the pleasure ef the operator. 

Many of this class of plants wei e Ibrmerly much 
cfiteemcd for theft* real or imaginary medicinal virtues^ 
and^ome pf tliem are in. the" present dfiy considered of 
sufficient value ^(pbe radk^ among pharmaceutic simples. 

Paeslet (Apiwp petrosdinvm) was known to the 
Greeks, and received its distinctive name of petrosdinum 
from Dioscoridcs. It is said to be a native of Sardinia, 
'whence it was brought into Fligland about the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; but the plant is of so ancient cul- 
ture ill this country, that •the period of its introduction 
cannotj^perhapi^ be accurately aisigned, and though sup- 
posed not to be" indi^ehbus to Britain, it is now com- 
plclhly naturalized in various parts ix>th of England and 
Scotland. It is a hardy biennial plant. 

The principal varieties are the common plain-leaved^ 
the curlcd-lcaf, and the Hamburg or broad-lcavcd. 
The plain-leaved jiarsley w'aj the first known in tliis 
counti7 ; but it k not iiow much cultivated, siijj[‘c the 
leaves arc not so handsome as those of the curled, are of 
B *ioss brilliant green , and are coarser in flavour. A nothcr ' 
reason for, baniihing it from the gardens is its roscun- 
blancc to fool’s-parslcy , of lesser hemlock, AEUmsa cyna- 
pium, which* 's a noxious weed of a jioi^onous ni fure, fti- 
festing gardens and fields. If this intruder were 
ing among plain parsley, an unobservant person might 
CQnfound the leaves of the one with the other, although 
they diflfer somewhat in shape and colour ; the leaves of 
the poisonous plant being of rather a darker green, and, 
if bruised, they emit an unpleasant odour, very different 
to that of parsley, W-hen m flower they arc easily dis- 
tinguished, the mthisa having an involucrum of throe 
long, nan*ow, sliarfi-pointed leaflets, hanging down under 
every partial umM, and vulgarly feripcd the lieaid; 
while in the -feard^n-parsley there ris usually only c»e 
leaflet at the general umbel, and at the })artial umbel the 
invoIucrSm consists of only a few sliort folioles, almost as 
fiVio LIS haifs". 

Tai’sle} is raised fronl seed, which is'^own in'the early 
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part of spring:, most general^ in singJe drilla, round thp 
edges of any of the vegctabll bAls. The planti appear 
in three or four wjeks, and soon the tender leaves are fit 
to be gathered for u»e; a succession springing forth ajid< 
furnislung a supjdy throt^glMJUt the whole of the ^ar, 
till the ensuing May, ^hen (be figw^stall^ begin to 
run, bloom, and bear seed in July or August. , 

Parsley lias been sjjpposcd to hS an cflt^tiial cure for 
the rot in sheep, provided it Jie given to them insufficient 
quantities. Attemjits were made spme years ago to pro* 
mote its extensive cuUur^ in fields for this purpose, 
under the auspices of the Soqety for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. It i/5 sai(4 thg^ tWs specific w as tried in 
Hampshire with success; and^Mwtimt*?* mcntfbns the 
cultivation of {larsley, as a refinedy against this dcstnnftive 
disease, bQing practised in Buckinghamshire. This herb, 
w'hcn used a« food for sheep, imparts to their flesh, it is 
said, a very agreeable flavour.! 

Hares and rabbits, we ^•told, will come from a great 
distance in oi*der to indulge their tas^f for jlbrsley ; and 
in countries whore* these aiuinais abound, in no situation 
does'^their favourite herb escap’b fronf their depredatioiia, 
unless securely fenced. • 

Purslane {Portvlaca olcrdcea) was introTluced from 
Sautli# ^Lierica«iuto tMs cdbntry in 1G52^« It was for- 
merly held in more esteem, and was. mure cultivated than 
it is at present 

Fennel (^Anethvm ffEmcvhmi) is a plant of very ancient 
use, and if not native, is at least naturalized in England,, 
where It is sometimes found growing on chalky soite. It 
is a perennial, rising to the height of five or six feet. 
The leaves are divided into % variety of fine, long 
segments, of a green colour. Yellow flow’Crs, 

growing*in umlx.*lsj appear* in July and August. The 
whoJte plant has a strong and disagreeable odour. Its 
light and delicately- fofrned leaves a^e occasionally used ^ 

♦ ^TortimePs itusbandry, vol. i. 
t Campbeirs Pol. Survey, vol. ^i. 

• 
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as a garpisb ; and, wheji b^led, enter into the composi- 
tion of certain fish^sauces. . 

Hob$e-eadi9H {Cochharia nrvmt'oiia) is a native of 
' SGto'ke * niarsh^^ sittiations in Britain!^ where H may be 
ibund of spontaneous growth. ' It has long been an in- 
mate of our gaiflens, and is wcijl known with its large 
obk)ng leaves, sometimes entire round their edges, and 
sometimes deeply smated. White cruciform flowers, 
growing in loose panicles,, bloom in the beginning of 
summer. This plant* is madp the object of careful cul- 
tivation among market-gardeners, who find that its most 
congenial soil is a deep sandy loam. It is propagated 
by ofisets, plant|^ in Feordhy, «and in the autumn oi the 
ensuing* year the Voot^artffiJ for use. 

Mint {Mentha) is a perennial plant, of w hich there 
are many species and varieties. They arc all indigenous 
to Britiiin, and chiefly delight in low moitt situations. 
They are all more or less aromatic in the scent, and 
pungent ii\ the /iavour. Many of them yield sharp 
volatile oils by diat, illation. With very few exceptions, 
the whole of this .dcsci^ption of plants is pei’ennial, 
thbugb the leaves 'in some, and the flowering stem in 
most, die .dowft in the winter. They are all native 
plants, and their qualities' pre pufigent and agreeable, 
not one of tjiem lieing in the*^ least degree poisonous ; 
thus, whenever tlteir taste is such that they can be uaod 
as giving flavour to food, that application cnayalw'ays be 
made w ith ^perfect? safety, M uch of the natural Iragriince 
»of the fields is ow'ing to the Lahiata, the family to which 
these Iwfeet herbs belong. The various sf)ecies of thyme 
impart their grateful odours^ to the arid w'astes ; the 
balmy calamint •'and others of the same genus diffuse 
their aromatic sweets over the cultivated fh'lds ; and the 
mints correct the effluvia arising from stagnani pools in 
marshy lands. ^ , 

, SpEAEMitsTj^r qommon ri\\xit\Mmthaviridit8), PEg- 
PERMiJfT {Mentha jfiiperita)^ and Penjt-eoyal Mint 
{Mentha^pulegmm)^ are the principal species of mint. 
Afi uj'c pro^gated either by parting ' at the root, by 
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offsets, or by cuttings. Whtoi desisted for distillation^ 
the stalks should not be gathOTed^intil they have^ttainea 
their full growth and are beginning to bloom ; they 
should then be used as soon as cut.» The same* roots# 
will send forth annual stalks^for many years without de* 
generating. , , 

Thyme (^Thymm). Two species arc found natives of 
Britain, the Thymus serpyUwn and^T//ym?^ acimis; but 
that which is cultivated in oi|r gardens, Thymus vulgaris j 
is a native of Spain and other partj of Southern Europe. 
The climate of Spain seems pcctiJiarly genial to the 
gi’owth of all sw'eet herbs, dt Marvella, about midway 
bctw'een Malaga and Cvbrfijtar,*De Laborde speaks of 
‘‘sage, thyme, marjorum, lavtifidtr, iflj^rtle, a«d rose- 
mary, more than six feet high, embalming the air all 
sides.”* Thyme was introduced into this country cer- 
tainly befoi^ th^ middle of the sixteenth century, but 
how long previous to that period is not ascertained. 
This herb is well known ii#*a low' shrubby evergreen, of 
a stroijgly aromatic odour. W4en of#lhc lai^est growth 
it scarcely attains to a foot in heigltj. Its minute leaves 
are smooth ^d oval, and the*flowefs are smaller than 
those of the wild thyme. Three varidties are usually 
cultivated, and diBtiifguishe<^ 'as the broad, ftie narrow, 
artd the«^ariegatfd leavctl, jt 

or three tufts of another species, the Lemon 
Thyme (ThyMus citriodoruff), sometimes finds a place in 
the lierb compartment of the kitchen-garden. This is a 
trailing evergreen, of still smaller growth* than the^ 
common kind, and is remarkable for its smeU, wv hich 
resembles that of the riwd of lemons, whence its dis- 
lin(*tivc name. Both .the spccigs thriv e bei^ in a dry 
soil. They ase proj^gated most generally from seed ; but 
they^can* likewise be" multiplied by slips, or by parting 
the roots. # 

• This rferb is usod in many savou|^ pi%parations. It 
w^ns employed bj the Romans to giv% its peculiar aromatic* 
flavour to cheese~a practice pursued -likew ise #ith some 

T)e Labbrde's Sp^in, vol. iii. 
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flowers and *300(13 of other flants. This manner of pre- 
paring cheese was still confinued during the middle ages. 
We collect this from an anecdote toldnof Charlemagne, 
^who, travelling unattended, arrived at a bishop’s palace. 
It w*as u^ifortunatcly a fast-dny, and the only fare which 
the bishop woulfl s(jt before hii royal guest was bread 
an(l some choice chepe ; this the king did not apj)car 
particularly relish, picking out witli his knife small 
specks, which he mistook fpr unsound parts, but w hich, 
in fact, wore parsley, seeds. ^ The prolate ventured to 
hint that he was th»owing away the best parts of the 
cheese ; when llic monarch tasted it, and liked it so 
much, that he requested tJie Vislio]) to send him an 
annual Ripply of this fcxfcOllcnt flavoured curd ; and, lest 
the iJiecse-merchiint might by cliancc pack cheeses with- 
out any admixtures of se(‘ds, the king desired- that they 
might AiUvays be cut in two, in order ^ tr^cerlain the 
fact, and be then fastened together again w ith a skewer.* 
The mountaineers in the caflton of Claris, in Switzer- 
land, prepare u efc^ese Vnown by the name of ^chab- 
zieger, which is rcjjllily ^distinguished by its pec'uliar 
marbled appearunefi and aromatic flavouij; these are 
communicated Wy the pressed flowers or the bruised 
seeds of the MeUlotus officinalis, ‘ 

Sage (Sal^^ia offi'cinalis) is d natives* of thesw’arm^r 

g irts of Europe, .but it has long been cultivated' in 
ritain. Ceraixle notices it. as* being, in*15y7, a w^ell- 
known herb of the English gaidon. It is a hardy plant, 
jjut, though a perennial, does not last above t(;»ree or 
four 3 \*ats without degenerating, I'fcw' jdantations are 
readily made by cuttings of liie young shoots taken in 
the latter end oHpring* . ^ 

This aromaiic herb is chiefly u§ed w'ith the more 
strong and oily kinds of food, as a mixture in stu^ngs 
and an ingredient in sauces. Th^ leaves rfire sometimes 
^introduced int(]^English cheese. • • 

A species of Bsige^Salvia pormyera), ‘of a very pecu- 
liar grow%, is common to some of tin* Greek islands. 
% • 

♦ Feseigu lteview,\md Continental jMiscellal^y. 
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It has firm fieshy tumours, ^ about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, swelling oat from the braficli^s of the 
plant, and suppos*cd to be produced in the same manner 
as oak-apples, by*the puncture of an insect of the fynips 
genus. These ^xercsconcgs are semi-transparent, liktf 
jelly, Thoj'^ are called. sage-apulcs, and und«r that^iame 
arc always to be met ^*ilh in the ftmrkcts as an article 
of ordinary sale. They are mad^ into a kind of cori- 
scrv(3, wliicli is highly esteemed by the* Greeks. Dr. 
Clarko, in the sixth voluitie of his Travels, mentions 
having been regaled W'ith this ilMicacy by the English 
consul at the island of Syros, and he beais testimony to 
its excellence. This plan/ is considerably larger than 
the common sage of our gtg'iJeys, and ite fl^our and 
smell arc much more pow erfal. It grows very abundantly 
in Camlia, Syros, and Crete, where it attains to tile size 
of a small qjn-ub. 

Clary (Salvia aclarea') is a biennial plant, a native of 
the soutli of hVance, of Siwitzerland, and of Italy. It 
was first introduced intq^Bnglish cukivatiosi in the year 
166 ^ . • . • 

Marjoram (Origanum), •Tbe**gommon marjoran^ or 
Onganiim f'ulgare, is a native of Britqjn ; it is a peren- 
nial undcr-shrub, growing .•among cojjscwood in cal- 
carcoi^s soils. The l#avc^ are small and acute. The 
^wers are slightly red, and m)pear in Jfliy and August, 
in smooth clustered spates. The wiftter marjpram (Ori^ 
ganurn ho avleoticum) very much resembles the above 
s])ccics in appearance ; but it is of a ra«re aromatic 
fluvoflr, and is always used in preference., Jt is in- 
digenous to Greece, wjjence it was introduced into this 
country in 1640. A sheltered drj; situation is most 
lavoutable to its growth. Th^ seeds of this and of the 
two fallowing species seldom come to maturity in 
Eftgland. Winter marjoram is, therefore, usually pro-* 
^])agatc»l by Jiittiqgs.* Sweet marjoram ?nnjo^ 
ranUy was an inhabitant of the tnglish garden abowt ^ 
seventy yoarS*prior to the first cuftivatfcion in^his country 
of the above B?|)ocies. It is a biennial, h^vdng it£ towers 
growuig in cU)sc knqjtkd-likc Jieads. As soon us it bios- 
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soms, this plant is cut and ^ied for winter use ; it must 
be reney^cd by seed aenu^ly, for which jmrpose the 
seed is imported from France and Italy into England. 
Pot marjeram, Oriaanum mites, was ndt introduced into 
^np:Iish cultivation until the jui/ldle of the last century. 
It is^ hardy perennial, wifch*a hairy stem, rising to more 
than a ibot high ; it bfobias frdm July to November, 
and*is usually propagalted by cuttings. 

Basil (Ocifmvm) is rich in aroma, its odoiir^and pun- 
gency being very similar to* those of cloves. It is a 
favourite herb among *French eooks, as giving an addi- 
tional zest to highly-seasoned dishes. The leaves in 
small quantities are sonrkctihVs mixed in salads, or arc 
made a fl||tvourjng» jngrqjliqijtin sdups. 

Balm (MeHssa ojffictnahsyh a native of the south of 
FranJb, and was introduced into this country in 1573, 
It is a hardy perennial. 

Balm \vas long famed for its medicinal virtues ; and 
although it has ceased to be, invested w'iih its former 
supposed potent quttHities, it stilPretairis a kind of posthu- 
mous fame, and b&lnj,” has become the generic Same 
for a soothing healer^'of wounds, both of the liod^ and 
the blind. &]m^\ias the plant which the ddept Para- 
celsus selected from which in prepare his eluir vitce^ his 
priniurn ens melisscc, whcreby^lie was to renovate man ;• 
and, if he didVot bestow' on him absolute immorTalitj^, 
to produce^, a very ‘close approximation tq, that state. 
Such strange conceits of ill-directed minds have, how'- 
over, long grnc by ; and balm, stripped of its fancied 
virtues, w now only employed as an infusion in jircfJSiring 
a cooling drink, or in giving flaj;our to a weak factitious 
wine. ^ 

There are other seasdning herbs which were*" once 
much esteemed in this country, but afe 'now little used. 

« Among these are, Tarragon, Chervil, Borage, Costmaty, 
and Marigold. The leaves and flow ers of fliesc •plants „ 
were in request tor tliC ir slight aromatic te^te j and they 
sometimes j^npartad tUcir tiavouj: to “ C(5ol tankards,*' 
and sometimes |o soups and salads. There was a notion 
that they produced exhilaration o.( spirits, and sooic of 
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them were called “camfilrtcr| of the heart.” The 
delusion has passed away, yUllding in too many cases to 
more violent excitements, and in others to the conviction 
that the heart must derive its best comfort from a* stejpdy 
performance of our duties. • • 

The lettuce, endive^ and seme othc^ plants are used 
as salads, and altliough they do imt contain compom^ 
recognised as volatile oils, yet they contain |>eeuliar 
secretions which have caused tlicrn to be used as food 
by animals, and which probably act medicinally. 

Vegetables which are eaten raw, either in their 
natural state or blanched, are usually termed acetarious, 
or salad plants. Tlu^glf* thole con^in scarcely any 
nourishment, and arc not afl*c^enti2u occoiu^niments 
to a meal, yet they are I'ecommended by so agpe^ttble a 
coolness^ pungency, or flavour, as to render the food 
with vhidit they are eaten more grateful to tb€ palate; 
while some are considered a wholesome addition to more 
substantial aliment. »•* 

LfTTUCE {Lactuca has acquireS its generic 

name from the milky juice w'|iich^ contaius. This spe* 
cies comprises many varieties, all* of which poasens a 
slightly narcotic principle in their jftice, ^which is, in 
general, elaborated* only in *smaU quantities during the 
\jarly atages ol* the pftnt, but increases jjfreatly as that 
advances towards flow'ering. This .juice is very bitter, 
and when iO becomes «bundant, the plant ceases to be 
useful. ^ 

The absolute quantity and strength of the opiate po;?* 
tion of the Juice most probably varies both* tfith the 
yariety of the jilant auu with the soil on wliich it is 
produced; In tlie 8t»*ong-sccnt^d wild lettuce (^Lactuca 
j’tVoso) the yarcDtic juice is so abundant, and so acrid in 
itself, dr so mixed* witfi other acrid principles, as almost 
to bring the,])lunt w'ithin the class of vegetable poisons. 
, Themarcotic property of lettuc^juic% has long been 
^familiarly kiio J n. This quality h^ not been overlooked 
even by the poj 2 t«i. Pope says, 

^ “ If your wish be rest, 

Lettwee and <d)wslip-wme Frohatum At"* 
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It is pnljr very rec^tlj^ however, that this juice, 
inspissated, or the eatfact of lettuce, has found a place 
among our pharmaceutic prcparations^under the name 

jLactnearium. TLt is supposed to* possess, though in 
an inferior .degree, the virtues* pf opium, without })ro- 
ducing the same tleloterihfis ededs ; and, therefore, it is 
held that it may be fafely administered in cases where 
the more powerful medicine is not desirable, or even 
admissible. Brechin, in the»county of Forfar, is among 
the places where the4cttucc ^ cultivated, and its juice 
collected in considerable quantity for medical purposes. 
The plants are grown in a dell, composed of rich soil, 
and opening to t^e south, dn so favourable a situation 
they thrfvc very vigordu8ly,^nding up thick and juicy 
flowdlH stems. As soon as these h^avc attained a consi- 
derable size and height, but before the flowcfsr begin to 
exjwndjV portion of the top is cut off' transversely. This 
operation is performed whep the sun has excited the 
plants into powerful action. *Thc milky juice quicUy 
exudes from the w'<«md, while the heat of the sun rea- 
ders it so immediatelwMsci/l, that it does not flow down 
in d fluid state, but concretes around the past whence it 
issues, formijig a^orownish .scale, about the size of a six- 
pence. When it has acquiri^l thg proper consistence it 
IS removed, afttl as the inspissated jnice^ closes Rp the 
extremities of the divided vessels, it is necessary to efit 
ofl* another small piece of the stenf ; this caulcs the escape 
of the juicq again, and another scale is formed. The 
seme process is repeated as long as the weather is favour- 
able or*thb plant will yield any juice. 

Under so variable an atmosphere as that of Britain, n 
crop of this kind ulust befirecarious^ uidess in those .places 
whore there is generally a week or.^wo„of scKlcd jjrought 
about the warmest period of the year, and w'hcre the cul- 
tivator has sufficient local knowledge for enabling, him to 
tjme the state ol^his fjants accordingly*. Mr. Henderson,' 
the Brechin cultivatwr, an intelligent anid experienced 
horticukurfet, jtates, that in favourable yoirs the lettucc- 
opiifm, notwithstanding the trouble of collecting it, is 
much more profitable thab any other crop that c^ncs to 
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maturity, in so short a tin^, upon the same breadth of 

Turner mentions the lettuce as being, in 1632, not a 
rare or recently AiUivated plant, but one with wlych the 
public generally had been long familiar. In the PrWy^ 
JPurso expenses of Henry in 1430, we find that 

tlie gardener at York-Place reecivdll a reward for bring- 
ing “ lettuze” and cherries to Hampton Court. AlthiSugh 
it cannot now be dctiiiitely ascertained wlfcn or how this 
plant was first introduced irtto England, we are no doubt 
indebted lor some of its varieties to the Greek islands. 
The Cos lettuce, as its name indicates, is a native of the 
island of Cos, and was niosf prdbably brought thence into 
this country. * * # •* p 

The culture of this plant is so simple, and it r^uires 
so little sjwce, that a garden of the most humble Cimen- 
sions is seldom found without having a small nojk appro- 
priated to this cooling and agreeable vegetable; There 
are many varieties of flj^ lettuce, very nearly twenty 
being enumerated as objects worthy* of garden culture, 
and Taeh of thepi differing sdmewnat in colour, shape, 
or sonic other circumstance attendh#g its growth. T^ese, 
however, rday all be ranged under twe^ distinctive heads, 
the Cos and the calibar/e lettuce. The former grows up- 
•right^and its it'avcs are o# an oblong shape ; the lattW 
Ij^is rounder leaves folded together, and* forming a low 
full head, su^eading oi^t close to the*ground. When ia 
perfection for gathering, the leaves of both sorts are 
jap[)ed one over the other in a comjiact dolose order, 
forrnhig what is usually called the hearty the, inner pilrt 
of which, being thus excluded from light unu air, be- 
comes nearly white. This natural .blanching is often 
assistfjd by artificial means, anTl when the inner leaves 
begin to close, the outer ones are tied round them with a 
piece of hast* ^Jlio blanching prevents the formation of • 
^the bilier or*arri(J principle, which is v^y perceptible in 

*all tlie varieties, if allowed to remiAn in the ground and * 
^ • • 

* The matepal of lliissta matting, made the inner 

bark uf the Ume-tree, and which is a well-kdown essential in 
kitchei-gardeiK. 
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complete thejr ^owth, whe^the Leaves expand and the 
flower-staik begins to as(!f*ndf 

Lettuce being a hardy and free growing plant, may bo 
obtaineid early in tlje season, if sown jn^a w'arm holder, 
ancbprotectecf from the frost dfiring'tbe night* For early 
use the cabimge i% the b^^*, as it^ that stage it is more 
delicate in flavour thW tlie other ; but when both have 
arri^- at maturity, thi Cos is the most succulent. 

E^TDiYfi (^CSthormm endivia) is abundantly cultivated, 
if not found wdld, in China and Japan ; and thus the 
accounts that describe *i| as a^iative of those countries, 
and as having been imported into the West about the 
early part of the sixteenth c&tur^% have [probability on 
their sidcn, Few ^lartic^lars of the history of this plant, 
howew, are known, • 

It is^a hardy annual, producing a great stock pf leaves 
from tlu^ crown of the root. These leaves *are large, 
smooth on the surface, but much divided into lobes, and 
toothed at the edge. The flftyvering stem rises to the 
height of aboat two^et, and the flowers, which a 

{ )ale blue colour, bloon^ in*July and August. Like* the 
eltij^e, its leaves arei&sed £fe an edible before its flower- 
ing stem begins t(^ appear. These leaves are\ery harsh 
and bitter when exposed tef^he air ; *thcy are therefore 
blanched, andjf this be pr0^»erly perfuricued, tli^v be-“ 
come crisp and tender, and retain only an agreeable 
terness. Endive mAy be blanchet^ for use 1^ tying the 
leaves together, by earthing up the plants, or by cover- 
ing them wirti pots. By judicious culture and a succes- 
sion of s^wjng, endive may be obtained during authmn, 
winter, and spring ; it is considcj^ed a valuable salad at a 
time when few other vc|jetablcs are furnished for the 
tabic ; and it also serves as an ingredient, in ^some bther 
culinary [preparations. ' • * * 

• SiiceoKY, Chicory, or W’^ild Endive (Cichomnn inf^~ 
bus). There is little doubt that thO Ci^hormn, a# men- , 
* tidned by Theophrasttis, in use among tbe« ancients, was, 
the w ild endive, since Ithe names by whiclf tliis plant is 
know^ in all the languages of Modern Europe are merely 
corruptions of the original /.wreck W’ 9 rd ; while tliejfe arc 
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different names in difierent Countries for thqr gapden en- 
dive. • • 

Succory is a Ijardy perennial plant, not iincomtnoiily 
growing about thciiedges of fields in 4Jiosc parts of Engh 
land where the subsoilis Kme. It will boar all the vt^iAics 
of climate ill Europe, being cukivetfed sfrom* Italy to St. 
Petersburg. This plant has a strong and fleshy root ; 
the loaves have some resemblance ^to those of endive* dif- 
fering only in being narrower, more mathery at the 
edges, and having the midrib l^sct with hairs. The 
flowering stem rises mui^i higher, sometimes attaining 
to five foot in height; tljc flow^ers are like those of 
ttie garden jdant in as well as in time^of 

blooming, •• • •* a 

This plant is not much valued or cultivated in ^gritain. 
On the Continent it is held in greater esteem, and is 
used as an«dil)le vegetable in a variety of way?,/ 

Uoth in Franijc and England succory has occasionally 
boon cultivated as food cattle; it is in a proper state 
for t^is purpose just as it is coining iplo flower. 

The root of this plant is used iKj^a substitute for coffee; 
and it is sjpinetinies considered superior to the enotic 
berry. Dr. llowisoii* is of this opkiion ; while Dr. 
Duncanf believes tfiat thojjrant uiiglit be Cultivated for 
•this f^irpose \fith greflt national advantages. In many 
jllirts of Holland and Germany this prepared root is used 
ill large quantities, oiUier alone or mixed wdth coffee by 
those who cannot afford to indulge in the latter luxury in 
its gmiuino state. Indeed, it has been verjf recently ijp- 
troducod into this country as an addition which much im- 
proves the flavour of cofee ; but where economy is not 
the consideration, it is not likely to gain much esteem. 
The succor% root, w hen applied to this purpose, is merely 
cut in pieces, and* sufficiently dried to admit of its being 
cas"ily groun^. 

I CaiSs is the general name of^a rulmbcr of plants, , 
mostly, if not Jill, h|jniig cruciforijp flowers, and possess- 

♦ Calcd. Hort. Mem. iv 132. * 

f DiSc. to Caied. Soc. 1820.# 
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inpT, in comn^pn uith plants the sauic family, pungent 
and aroiiiiftic qualities. • t 

Gakden Cress {Lepldium sativum) is a liardy an- 
Upal, not found wilcj in England. Its, jfative country is 
PerSify and also Cyprus. It* has 1)ecn cultivated here 
since llie middle the ^^teenth; century. Tliis jdant 
produces a number of small leaves, which are curled in 
some* of the varieties aifd plain in others. The flowering 
stem is branchdil and rises to the licight of about a foot 
and a half, producing w'hite flowers which blow' in June 
or July. It germinates very rtf^udly, and is most gene- 
rally used in its earliest growth. In this state it is mixed 
with the young leaves o# militard, and^ is the most cs- 
leftned oliiall the $mall salads or plants w hich are used in 
the oa^y leaf. • 

Its flavour is so w’arni and pungent as to have procured 
for it th^ name of pepper-w'ort. During the greater 
jiart of the year a constant supply may be obtained by 
sowing a portion every w^celfyt|md tlie application of a 
' moderate artifleial h^at will furnish it tnroughout the 
winter. • 

IVhusTABD (Sinapii* alba*) is often found growing 
wild among corn^ but it is very generally ’cultivated, 
being sown Vith the garden cress to be eaten in the 
seed>leaf as a small salad; bTit w'hen the^dunts am of a* 
more advanced*^ growth, the leaves become harsh ai^^ 
rank. Its flowers ajipcar in Jur\^} or Julji, and these 
are succeeded by round rough jKids. Like cress it most 
readily gerifnnates, and is, indeed, of still (juicker 
gmwth.« .The seeds, strew'cd on wet flannel, Jr on 
C'ork, floating on w^atc^, quickly jfiut forth tender leaves, 
and a salad is thus «in a days produced at the winter 
fireside. , * 

The Sinapls alba is not generally 'cultivated for its 
• seeds, which arc used as a condiment ; the species usually 
, grown fur this jitrfiosj^ is the nigra* , * • , 

’Bcrnet (^Poteriark sanguhorfjc^h an upland pc-,^ 
rennial, focid upon ury soils, an^^ttaiiTing to rather 
morel than a fo«t in height. Its flowers, ‘forming small 
greenish hei^s tinged vwth puf]ile, appear in* July. 
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The leaves, when bruised, like cucii#iber. They 
have a slightly pungent tesfe ; but their chief value con- 
sists in their continuing green and fit for use during 
winter. This plant was formerly rnaich more cilltiv^t(» 
than it is at present. ' • , ^ • 

Garden Rocket •{Brasaka mmSo) w^as likewise 
cultivated by our ancestors, w ha first obtained it Jlrom 
Austria in 1673. It has now entirely fallen into disuse 
in this country, but is still to Ije found in gardens on 
some parts of the Contuipnt. • 

The list of plants which arc occasionally eaten as 
salads is so numerous, and s(yne of them are so little' 
used, that a further d#tair»of them \^gu\d possess little 
interest. In fact any plai^ Sf Apid growth, 2nd which 
has the seed-leaves pungent, without any del|(erious 
propcrt 3 ',^may be used as small salad. 

• CeleriT (Jjnum graveolem). There ar6 several 
varieties of the cultivated celct5^ The upright kinds 
arc distinguished as thcv8aand tlie ]jV'hite,and by having 
thei» stems cither hollow or^solid? Of tl>esc tlic red 
variety is of a Voarsc but iBore*hardy nature than the 
others, and though not so good in its crude state, is*w'cll 
adapted for stews and soujis.* * ^ 

The blanched loot|talk|* of the leaves are the part 
"geneHiIly used as an esculent. The lyflians, however, 
l%ke the unblanclicd leaves as an ingredient for soup ; 
and when db other jt\rt of the plant can be obtain^, 
the seeds alone will communicate a very agreeable flavour 
to certain culJfary preparations. » 

The turnip-rooted celery, or cclcriac, is fhdl'c hardy 
than the upright varietks. The root of this is the only 
part useef. It attains to a very* confciflerablc size, espe- 
cially Gwmimv, where .it is much esteemed, either as 
foyiiing an ingredient with other viands, or prepared by ^ 
itself, tlic oi*tcr coat |md fibres being alw'ays previously 
• detached. The* boiled root, sliced Mien cold, argl • 
imixed with oij and vinegar, is cqrisidcrcd a very choice 
salad. 
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ALKAL01B8 TEA, COrrBE, CHOCOLATE, PARAGUAY 
TEA. 

In the tissues of various parts of plants, giving to many 
of them their peculiar properties, nave been found a class 
of substances called alkhloid^, op account of their re- 
semblance in cherftical ^reftfitipns to tlie alkalies potassa 
and s^Ja, These alkaloids have been the result of recent 
chemical research, and they have added greatly to the 
resources of the medical man in the treatmenf^f disease. 
In almost every case they have been found to form the 
active ]>rinciijle of the plants *;>om which they are ob- 
tained. Thus'Quinihe is f^und to be the active prinfiple 
of the various forms of‘Cin;^hona bark, Strychnia of the 
Struchnos nux vomi6a. Morphia of Opium, ,and so on. 

There can be doubt that in many oi the ])Iants 
which man ' takes as foo(t these alkaloids are pre- 
sent, and exert an influence 'upod the fe has* 

not, however, till recently been found that in particultr 
kinds of food one of these alkaloWs forms aikCOTiS)>iouous 
ingredient. It is now known that an alkaloid exists in tea, 
coffee, and chocolate ; and, what is very r^iiarkablc, this 
substanot.) is the same in both tea and coffee, and closely 
analogous in chocolate. This alkaloid is called Theine^ 
from its having be«ii firs^ discovered in tea (Thea)^ and 
the Caffeine of chemists is identical with .it. Jt is curious 
that the ordy substance used by other 'nations tha^coi^ld 
' vie with the consumption of tea, coffee, apd chocolate 
in Eurcjwj, the •i?ar£^uajr tea, used bj' the inhAitants ( 
oV South America, coptama also this identical alkaloidu 
Theine. Srom this we think it may be Tairly inferred 
IhatvhK alkaltnd is the substance for the sake of which 
these plants gre had recounsc to. '^’£hcre citii also be little 
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doubt that the action of this substance) i% purely me- 
dicinal, and we have theSefefre classed these plants* 
amongst those yielding medicinal secretions. 





Tea. — Thehistory of commerce does not, perhaps, pre^ 
sent a^)anillcHc» the dlrcuihstances which-ihave attended 
tljp introduction of tea into Great Bri^Jjainr This leaf was 
first imported into Europe by the Dutch East-India 
Oompany, in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
but it was iiot^gptil the year 1666 that a siifall quantity 
was brought over from Holland, to this country^by the 
Lords Arlington and O^ry, 

In the 3 'ear 1662, King Chaijes Il.smarried a princess 
of Portugal, yhejice Waller says, “the best of queens 
and the*best of plahts we owe to that bold nation.” But 
tea^nust hav^ continued to be brought in small quantities 
pnly ; fbr in the ..ycaV 1664 the |jast iiidia Company^ 
purchased, for the purpose of presenting to the king, tw^o 
pounds two oupees of tea; and in the year #167 8 they 
imjwrted 4713 pounds of tea, which was* then forathe 
first time thought w'ortffy their* attention as# branch of 
their tfade. , 
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The tea-p^Ant is indigenes to China or Japan, and 
probably vo both. It b'^eu used among the nati\'es 
oF the Former country from time immemorial ; and, fix)m 
the age of Confucius, has been the constant theme of 
praise, with their poets. It i? only in a particular tract 
of the, Chinese empire tlm,t the plant is cultivated ; and 
this tract, which is siiuatcd on the- eastern side, between 
the doth and 3drd degree of north latitude, is dis- 
tinguished by tile natives os “ the tea country,” The 
more northern jiart of China would be too cold ; and 
farther soutii the heat would be too great. There arc, 
however, a few small pl^^tions to be seen near to 
Canton. ' / . 

The tr^e or sfiiub whe^^ce the Tea of commerce is 
dcrivr^l is the Thea of botanists. It is very closely allied 
to thc*gcnus Camm^llia, and Mr. GrilHtli, who is well 
qualifica^jto give an opinion, states that ther^^ is no dif- 
ference betw'een the two genera. Tim genus Thea has 
a persistent calyx w'ithout brac(f, five-leaved imbricated 
leaflets, the ^ outer ones smaller. The petals of the 
corolla from 6 to ft, fiypogynous, imbricated,' 'the 
iunm* <mea the largest I* all ailnering together at the base. 
The stamens are numerous, in several rows, adhering to 
the bottom of the petals, 4he filaments^ filiform, the 
ovary free and*6-celled. v, • 

There are but few species of Thea^ sonic botanies 
assert only one ; but, before proceeding ti} discuss the 
question of the varieties which yield the teas of com- 
merce, w'c will describe those usually t^|pted as distinct 
in syste iirtic works, 

T. viridis is a large, stron^growing, almost hardy 
plant, with spreading branches ; its leaves froni 3 to 5 
inches long, thin, almost membranons, very broadly 
lanceolate, light green, and wavy, with large ijregular 
serratures; the flowers large, white, usually soHuh-y, 
mostly confined*' to Hie upper axil, with 5 sc pais, froin^ 
b to 7 petals, and a nodding fruit. This^apocies is supt 
posed to t^ield the green tea of commerce. It has* 
reptatfnlly flowered in England, and may now be seen 
in the botaqical gardens at Kew*,' Messrs. Loddiges, &c. 

T, jUohea is a smaller and mure delicate pladt than 



T. vitidis : the leaves are above tw'0>thii|4s the size of 
the former species ; they ar#eifiptical, oblong,*perfectly 
flat, more coriaceous, oi a ^ark-green colour, w ith smaU ' 
and even serratAivs ; they are nuimsrous, and have 
their axils two or throe flowers of 5 sepals and 6 geflds ; 
tliey arc small and h^tve a slig^d q^ouf, and flower later 
in the season than T. riridis. This plant is supposed to 
yield the leaves which are dbnverted into black tea* and 
is a much more tender phint than the plant, 

being unable to stand the cold jof an English climate. 
There has been and stifl is great controversy on the 
question w hether the tea qI* commerce is the produce of 
but one plant cw’ a v^riel*^ of species. The difliculty 
arises from the fact that no ««cni|>cterff persorwhas ever 
been allowed to visit the ^ea districts of China to 
make a satisfactory rejM^rt. The Chinese in the neigh- 
bourhood ef Canton prepare a tea which is rolpured and 
made up to imitate the various qualities of gixien tea, and 
largo (|uautities are thi^jt^early exported. Tea having 
bcc|nic so extensive an article cr cornifterco, various 
attempts have -been niadq Jo introduce it info other 
countries, ^nd this experiment baWtracted considorable 
attention from the cultivation of the tea-plant in Assam, 
the Himalaya, &c. • The Assam tea-plant gFows wild, and 
* a])p(^rs to partake ol'^he Bhuractci’s of b#th Thca bohea 
gnd T. viridis. It first attracted public^attcntion in con- 
sequence ois replies the circulars w hich had been sent 
to various gentlemen, and it was then discovered that cer- 
tain J ml iv id nils liad for a length of time fieen aware^of 
th(3 existence of a kind of tea jii this district.* situ- 
ation of Assam is undo*ibtedly favourable for the culture 
of fine-flavoured teas, and the ^pcriiaent, w'hich has now 
been tried for five years, seems to be answering as well 
as can bo expected. Each year the quantities have in- 
ercased anc^ the qualities improved ; and, in order to* 

, account in a great measure for th(^ inferiority of the fla-. 
pvour to that* of Chinese tea, it ^ust be borne in mind 
that very mu^i depends on the preparationi^f the leaf, 
which requires long-practised and delicate hands to ac- 
coin])Hsh it. • As swfi as thtf plantations jp-c sutficiently 
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exteodod to iadueo Chinese ^^«-preparers to settle there, 
a didiereiMS^ rmist be found ia quality of the tea. In 
China no trouble or pains aro^wpared to secure the excel- 
l#nce arfd flavour of«the finest sorts of tea. The collectors 
are trained to it from a very curly age, and some weeks 
l>efore the harvest commences tnry arc prohibited from 
eating fish, or any other, food which is considered unclean, 
lest their breath should coiftaminate the leaves. They 
are also made to take a bath ti|jo or three times a-day, and 
are not allowed to touch the ^.leaves with the naked 
fingers, but always wear gloves. The finest tea may, if 
the proi)er time for gatheringJt be neglected, be turned 
into an inferior tcii^ iii a sifiglc^bight. The Chinese j)ro» 
pagate* tht jdant by seed, so uncertain is the vege- 
tatioif that even in tneir owm native climate it is necessary 
to*8ow Is many as seven or eight seeds together in small 
holes in iwrs four or five feet asunder. The ground be- 
tween each row is alw^ays kept free from weeds, and the 
plants are not allowed to a higher growth than 

admits of the leaves hieing conveniently gathered. 
first crop of leaves is notK^ofi^^cted till (he third year lifter 
sowirg, and when^the trees are six or se\cu.yeavs old 
the produce becomes so inferior that they arc rtmioved to 
make room for a fresh snecessi^^n. Hie plant will grow 
in either low situations, but always thrives: best * 

and funiislMJS leaves the finest (jiiality when produceck 
in light stony ground. The leavoa are gal^eretl from 
one to four times during the yea’’, according to the age of 
the tree. Mbst commonly there are thifce periods ol’ 
gathering : ' the first commences about the middle of 
April, the second at Midsummer,, and the last is accom- 
plished during Augtfjst an<t September. The leaves that 
are earliest gathered are of the most delicate colour and 
most aromatic flavour, with the least portion of either 
'fibre or bitterness. Leaves of the second gathering are 
,of a doll green e::lour and have less valuable qualities < 
than the former ; while those which are c'ollectcd 
are of a dark?green, ana possess an inferior^ value. The 
quality is further influenced by the age of tlie w ood on 
which the leaves are borne, *and by fhe degFce of txpc- 
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sure to which they have accifetomed '^leaves from * 
^oung wood^ and those mok eiposed, being tdways the 



'ine leaves, as soon as are put into wide 

shallow baskets, and placed in tno air or wind, or •sun- 
shine, during s^rae hours. They are ^hen placed on a 
Hat cast-iron jJan, ofer a stofe heated vrith cKareoal, from 
•a bair^ to thre<*quarteil of % pound of Ijiwes being 0]ie- 
rated "on at one time. These leavej are stirred quickly 
about with a'.'kind of brush, and are then quickly swept 
off the pan into baskets. The next process is that of 
rolling, which is effected by carefully rubbifig them be- 
tween men’s hands ; after which they are again put, m 
larger auantitics,^on the pan, and subjected anew to heatj 
but at^his time to a lower degi^e than at first, and just 
sufhci'ent to jdry*them effectually without risk of scorch- 
ing. This effect<^, the tea is placed on a table and 
carefully piqjced over, every unsightly or imperfectly- 
^driod teaf that is .detected being r|^oviid from the resL 
order thal^ Hie samples may pregent a more even ana 
a better appe|rance when ofered for sale. $JWkhsome 
finer sorts of tea a different manipulatioH is employed ; 
the heafted pMes are^tfispensed with, the leaves nr© 
carefully rolled into balls, leaf by leaf, with the hands. 
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Tii^ nnm^ whereby some^' of the principal sorts of lea 
are knowft in China, are’iaben from the places in which 
they are produced, while others are distinguished accord- 
ing to the poriodse of their gathcrin^p 'the manner em- 
ploye^ in curing, or other extrinsic circumstances. 

Bohea, of whicih description thc,re are five kinds, lakes 
its name from the mountain of Vou-yee, which is 
covered with tca-pkiitations. The" earliest gatherings, 
in this district/is called Souchong, the Chinese name for 
which is Saatyang; and PeSoCy called by the cultivators 
hack-ho^ or pcuchho ; Congou, *Kong-fou, and other com- 
moner kinds of Bohea-tea, .grc made from the leaves 
when in a state of greater igaturity. JPadre-Souchong, 
or Pajo~sn*Mc1tay k gattered in tRe province v» here the 
besi^^lfrecn tea is produced.* This kind is esteemed on 
accoun^t of some medicinal virtues which it is ^up])oscd 
to posses^. w. 

There are three kinds of green tea, of which one 
called hyson, hayssuen^ is confijipsed of leaves very care- 
fully picked, Mud di^ifjd with a less degree of beat ^tb an 
others ; it is onc-fourthwdefwer than souchong. The teiud 
of green tea which ls most* abundant is culled Singlo, 
which is the nang/e of a mountain on vj^iiclt it grows, 
about one hVindred and fifij^ miles to tee southward of 
Nan-king. G^inpowdcr tea* is rtiade olL tender ffreen- 
leaves, which y6t have attained a c'onsidcrable size.'^ This 
kind is sometimes rolled into ballsy by hand|,and is very 
highly csteenicd ; it sells for fifteen per cent, more than 
hj^son. It iU a commonly received of/inion, that the dis- 
tinctive our of green tea is imparted to it by sheets of 
copper, upon which it is Ilried, , For this belief there is 
not, however, the ^soialle^t foundation in fact, siilki cop- 
per is never used for the purpose. Repeated experi- 
ments have been made to discover, b^ an unerring test, 
whether the leaves of green tea contain any impregnation 
of copper, but itft no case has any trace jof this inefgl been 
detected. * < * 

The suc^Ient teafieaves are sometimCSt twisted intJ** 
thim.roils or co.xis, about an inch and a half or two inches 
long, and se^er^l of these «are tied together, by th^r ends. 
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with coloured silk threads. JThis is done mtjii both green ^ 
and black tea. • • • 

The Chinese do not use their tea until it is al)Ofit a 
year old, considet-ing that it is too actively narcotfc whei| 
new. yet older when it is brought into coryuftf^- 

lion ih England, as, 14 addition tlin of timo 

occupied in its collection, and tr 8 ^s{)ort to this country, 
the East-Iridia Comjwny are obliged by their charter to 
have always a supply sudicient for one yeaf s consumfjtion 
in their London warehouses ; and^tbis reflation, which 
enhances the price to the^consumer, is said to have been 
made by way of guarding, in some measure, against tho 
inconvenience that W(yjldVttcftd any interruption to a 
trade entirely dependent upoathf caprfee of anaarbitrary 
government. * 

The }M 4 pIe of China partake of tea at all thei Aneals, 
and IreqiiCatly at other times of the day. T^jey drink 
the infusion prei>aiied in the same manner as v^e employ, 
but they do not mix wit^*it cither sugar or milk. Tho 
w or|||nff classes in that country an^^obligfM to content 
themselves with jbl very wcaj^ifasion. Mr, Anderson, 
in his narrative of Lord SfacartSfey’s embassy, rentes 
that thei^ive^n attendance never fui^i&d to beg the tea- 
leaves rcmainfhg aiter the •Europeans had* breakfasted, 
*and \^th thos^, after %ubrftitting them again to boiling 
>^ter, they made a beverage which thdjr acknowledged 
was better than they ftould ordinarily obtain. 

The rich and luxurious Chinese keep their tea in fine 
jars of porcelain, sonic of which are thoiightfto conimttni* 
cate an additional aroma to the .tea, and all of wWeh have 
narrow mouths (as may l)c seen in those brought to 
Euroj,)(?and sold at a, high prige) tocetainthe peculiar 
odour. If tho tea coniracts damp, it is taken out and 
drieil a^ain. Siellgld is of opinion the agreeable violet- 
likh flavour of tea is inherent in the leaves themselves ; • 
^but m|ist M’riters, ascribe tho diflerenlii flavours of the ^ 
^hoicest kinds of tea to the admixture of the flower#, 
leaves, or oils^f other plants, l^o Chtney dry many 
millions of pounds of the leaves of vafious planiB to 
mingl&^vith tbe genukiti tea-leaf; so th^Al^the sjnirioos 
leave# found in jiarcels of bad tea mus^ot^ be ascribed ^ 
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to adulteraion by the dcalere in this country. Tho 
action ofVaupon the human system has been much dis- 
cussed, and mves rise to various opinions. It has been 
j)n;pos^erously praised by some and unjustly accused by 
other? of produdng various diseases: above allj^it has 
been charged c‘'.usiiig an increase in nervous dis- 
eases. It would jierbajM be more just to attribute the 
increase of siicji complaints to the more complicated state 
of our social relations, arising from an augmented popu- 
lation, an advance in luxury anji indulgence, and a more 
general infringement of the laws which nature demands 
shall be observed for the preservation of healtii. That 
tea should not suit all ages and constitutions, is not 
rctnarkabfte. It is less, edited for young pei*sor»s and 
chi1tfl*cn than adults, and should by no means take the 
place of more solid food ; yet there appears to' be a w ant 
in the system which it is eminently adapted to su]>])ly, 
and in peculiar states of tho brain produced by ak‘ohoiic 
stimulants or by intense mental oxeitement it is a salutary 
remedy. On the centrar’^, in cases of diminished ex ite- 
ment its effects are Persons of a gout\ and 

rhearnatie nature — above all, those sulijert to ealcnlous 
diseases of the Plhic acid diathesis-^tind^weij’ tea tho 
least objectionoldc article of ^pinmon drink. They should 
take it w ithout sugar and very little miik.' ''I'ho ir tihcal* 
apjdication of tea is very limited. In fevers it is some- 
times used as a diluent at the oommencc^.ient, and a 
tincture of tea, made by macoi atiiig tea in jimof spirit and 
a(Jding a toa?)>:jonful of this to a small portion of \\iitor, 
has beecs^used and found of service after the acute 
symptoms liave subsided. As aR antidote to ])oisjn it is 
nearly as powerfura rcm.edy as cotlcc ; and some c^jics of 
poisoning by arsenic and tartarized antimony have been 
overcome by the immediate adminhtratioa of a v^jry 
“ strong infusion of tea. Tea has been denounced as a 
pseless article? cf"* lux,yry and oxtravagcnce to tliol poor ; • 
and some writers have undertaken to calculate the amoun% 
yearly useh "sly expended on this article of diet ; but the 
obsoJ* *'ations orLiebig seem to offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the ^rciit necessity w hich exists for^he use 
of this beverago^'Vrom the highest to the lowest cfass in 





civilised communities. Th&aetion of 
on the jsystein arc in all resjlocft identical } 
entering’ niinutelv into tllC ^edifutl action 
pertiee, Liebig ]^^ve8 that^ 'with the wdditiim; lof 
and the clients of ^ey will yiM Mtoirmi the 

iiitrogonized^jompoun«fc peoutMtt* ta bife* if, 
an infusion of tea contains no mo^e tlian 
grain of theine, still if it contribute to formotiott of 
bile, the action oven of SO sn^l a has an induetioo 

on the system. When tl^re eaw an excess of noiMo*^ 
tizfd food or a deficiency of exercise, which in a hedltlil^ 
and natural state of the body w(^d produce the nitrogow*" 
j/ed frubstanccs socrete(i in ihe mitmati^ of Wm, tho use 
of a chemical agent capalil^ df stpjfdying this 
deficiency uiust certainly bo beneficiM. Its liUsy 

U‘ luipcroJptible, but it unqiie^tionablyexiitti ; aiiuliieso 
two greaf -•principles, eatteine and thcilnd, better 
adajitcKLto tho purpose than all Other nitrogenbsed voge* 
table products. These fasIS account ip som^ measure Tor 
tht‘ i 4 |iiversal use of this bevcipge, «Bnd in what manner 
it supplies tho place of inoae^^licf^ood to the poor, as 
w ell as the rpason for its gn:at popularity amongsl ^nftlos 
and those mo td|^but little cgtercise. Yho first importa- 
tion ol tt5 into^r%l^d Tyj^ the Bast India 
•cook ^uce ill •! 676 , when the dirootori ^ordered tboW 
^c^varits. to send home by one of these shirw ono hundred 
pounds of tho best tmj** they could pwduce. In l^S 
47 l*‘i lbs. vicrc imported f Imt in the six foljpwlfig years 
the entire iiii{>orts amounted to no mortWwan ^10 Ihsi ^ 
In 17*25 the consumption of tea-in England amounted to 
670,323 lbs., and in 1841 it had increased tO 36,681,877 
lbs. for above a century and #half the soleofejetjt of 
tho Eds^ India Company’s trade with Chiua woft to mndsll 
a biqipl} of tea for nse consumption of the United Kteg-« 
dom. "J’hey s?njoycd entire monopolv in this respect 
Sind rcalbed immefise iwicea ; bat bjr the interference of 
il-overnment tljis great channel ofewealth was dtreo^d 
into a difierent voox^, and the doty on tea^nim prud^^n. 
about one- thirteenth of ihe tot^ reVenue^j^'hlNtniMbet^ 
of te^dbalers in 188^, in England, fe 

VOL. n. 
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l^GU; in Irclaij.d, 12,774 ; total, 109,170, 
Ti^ ^ tiow sold {>y the merchants by public 

aii^bicm^^d sal^. Between the years 1C31 and 

^B-^1 the ot‘ the United Kingdom ijicreastMl 

14 pen cent., and the consQiXrpticm of tea p .Teased IG 
j>et* cent. The '^trojmrti^n dt bUek to green tt as con- 
sunned in Kngtatid is/ibout as 5 to 1. In America ibc 
use of green tea is the greatest. The total export tVoni 
Canton to Bnitipeand America exceeds 50,000,000 lbs. 
llui^ia takes 0,500,000 lbs, ; the United States about 
8,000^000 lbs. ; Fraiiee, 2,060,000 lbs., and IIoIIuikI 
armut 2,800,000 lbs. The green -toa districts nn; u)»oiU 
700 miles from C^nion^ and inosv whe?c the black tea is 
mgdc ^bout 200 'miles dfs^f. The article is bron^lit 
froni Canton by land-carfiage, chiedy by j^iitcis, and 
canals 4 itftd tltta ntimbor of tea-merchants assfcAibling at 
Oant<m dwirg the'seasou of active trade is aUmt 700.'*' 
Cojf^nas is the seed contained in a berry, tin* product* 
of a mod^te-sized tree called^ the Coffeo Auibint, anrl 
winch has also been nampd Jfismimm Arahkum. /I'l’ins 
tree geows erect, with a snj.gk» stem, to the hciylit td I’rotn 
eight to twelve fee't, and has long, undivided, blciuh r 
branches, bejidin|: downw^ards : these an, iurj,’htn‘d with 
evergfreeti opposite leaves, not unlik** those oJ tin* hay- 
vtree.- The blossoms are white, sittiiig'oii shont. foot- 
stalks) and )?esemblhig the flo\^erof tin* ja.^ininc. TVbc 
fruit which succeeds is a red fierry, rodomb^ng a clicrry, 
and having a pale, insinid, and somew hat ghirmous juiljj, 
inclosing tw0*44ard oval J»eeds, each aljout the .sizi'.of an 
ordinary l>ea, Oiie »id« erf' the seed is convex, wlulc 
the tttHor is flat, and has a little straiglit furrow insc ribed 
through its longdst din^ension; while growing, tiic Hal 
sides of the seeds are towards each otliv*!-. 'rJiosc seeds 
are irntnediately covered by a carKlaginous iruunbrane 
W'hicb has received the name of the parchment. Tln'y 
^^consist of miich^ horny albumen, and a' j>eculiar / rincipU* 
or Ifelkaloid termed ct^eine, which eoiiluin^ nion^ iiitrogftii% 
a»y known vegetable substance, and is iden- 
wIt-V tlls^ne. In itf) raw state the seed is used as a 

^ Penny Cyclopajdia/ Tea. 





medifinc, liut when roasted it is not mly sreUmHf^ 
medicine, but as an extensile article of 

Botanists have enumenlted several vi^eties of t^, 
tree as existing the Ea$tem 
spheres, ^'hese varieties result Irom accidents 
and diinate^and niu^jhavo hej^n 
lo the naturalizing of .the plant in America, akice it-jw 
preiiy certainly sliown tliat all th% coiife©«trees 
tliere are the progeny o( one plant, M^hich so recentty 
as the year 1714 was pr5aenfcet[ by thb inagistrates of 



• Ci?nee, with the Tlow«r*nd Berry 

Amsterdam to Louis XIV*, King of Fraflc;!; ^Tfaisfpkmt 
was j^ced m Marly • under Hhe care^^Jie c!eielM?ated 



eb ^Tii^ieu, s^iid it was not until some years after 
tiMt <j>latik wt*e conv^^^'ed to Surinam, Cayenne, 
and Martinico. 7'he cultivation must have afterwards 
Spread ’firetty rapidly through the is^pis^iids, since in the 
1^732 the production of (jpftee was congiy)^»red to be 
of suificjent eonst^^jueiicc ^ t^alUfor an act of 

the legislature in itr iayour. 

The' use of cdfibe as'an alimentary inlUsion W'as known 
in Arabia, the plant is supposed to have been indi- 

genous, long before thej period just mentioned. All au- 
thorities agree in ascribing its ihtroduction to Megallecl- 
din, Mufti of Aden, in Arabia Felix, who had become 
af*quaiiited with it in Fcisia,;in(l had recourse to it me* 
dicinally u'hen he^'rotui^oti to his own country. Tiic 
progress which it made was oy no means raj/id ut fiist, 
and it 'Vas not until the year 1654 that eoflW' w aits, publicly 
sold at (ionstanlinople. Its use had, in the rpv^unwhilc, 
been much Checked by authority of the Syrian govern- 
ment, on the ground of its h^t>xieating quiilities ; but 
more probably becttd,9e of its leading to social and festive 
meetings incompatible w'itifj tjie strictness of MohaiMne- 
dan discipline. f 

A sihiilar persjjicution attended the us^/ of y>ifoc soon 
after its introduction into tW ’eapitsd oi''Turk(V, where 
the niimstcrs religion having ihadc it •^the suhj^et of 
soleum cornpkixTt th^t the mosques were desei led whil^^ 
the coffee-booses were crowded, ?,hese lattj^r were slmi 
by order of the Mufti, who employed the police of the 
c^y to any one from drinking codec. Tlus 

prohibitlo;! it w'as found ini possible to establish, so that, 
the government, w bh that instinctive faculty so natural to 
rulers of converting to ifieir own atlvantage the desire.s 
and prejudices of the pf‘ 0 [)le, laid a tax aipon the sale of 
tlie beverage, which produced a consyeraolc revenue. 

"The consumption of codee is exceedingly great in 
Turkey, and tK»s fa/,t may in a grea>t measure ae-^ 
counted for by the stjjlct prohibition which the Moslci js^ 
religion lay ^against the use of wine and spjritiious liquors. 

coffee at one time eonsidercid among 
-mei the refusal to "supply it 'in retAonable 
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Cjuanti ty to a wifa, was r^kcfied among tfce ^al 
for ^ divorce. , ,, , 

Much unceAainty prevails with respect to tJse ha* 
troductil^ of coflfee ase jn the western 
Europe. M'he Venetians, *who traded looch With the 
Levant, were prol^ably th^ fir8t*tP*adopt its use. .A , 
letter, written in 1616 from Constantinople, by d^ter 
de la Valle, a Venetiap, acquaints his correspondent 
with the writer’s intention of bringing home to Itity 
some coffee, which he speaks ot as an artidle unknown 
in his own (xiuntry. Thirty years after this, some g<sn- 
tleincn returning Jrorn^Conetaptinople to Marseilles 
bnuight with them a $u):^]^^Jthis ftflkury, tqget he|^ w ith 
the required for its preparation ; but it W?" hot 

until Vo71 that the first house was opened in tlfht city for 
the safe the prepared beverage, 

C?offee-houses date their origin in London from an 
earlJff period. The W’as opened in Goorge Yard, 
Lombard Street, by one Pasqii^ a Greek, who w'aS 
bought oyer in 1652 by $. Turkey merchant niuned 
Edwards. » ^ ^ ^ 

npention of coffee thAt incurs in oift* statute- 
books m foirtu> in. the act T2th Car. iC cap. 24 (Anno 
whSreby a dfity if fourpcnc^ t^r gallon, to he 
paid the' maker, w'as imposed upon ail co^o matle^and 
sold ; years ^J'tcr this, coffee-houses were dir^J'ed 

to be liconaea by the magistrates at quarter-sessions. 

C'offbe cannot be cultivated to advai^ge in climates 
whhre the temperature at §^y time de.^nd^helow iffty** 
five degrees of Fahjicnheifs scalc^ The -tmos ffpuiish 
most iu new soils* on a gen|Je slope, where water Will 
iiofjodge abopt the roots. In exposed situations it is 
♦necessary to nSWlerate the scorching heat of the sun by 
planting %rows of, umbrageous trees at certain intenrvan 
tliroighou^ th^ field. " *. • « • 

CSftee-tjrees are usually raisca from seed in nursery* 
grounds, an^ are afterwards pidhted out At reerular dis- 
tances, whic h vary according to the nt»e of1;he mh 
Wh^j'C this*is vefyMry or^gravcllyjjj^ trfc5^sdidom 
ris^ higher than six feet, and may wT planted five feet 
apart bujt in rich toiis, l/here they attain the neight Oi 
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iunc or ten or more; the 4 >lants isbouldi not be so 
crowded, afid intends of eight or ton feet should be leit 
between 

p. well known that coffee im|)orted from t)i ?0 West 
Indies does i^ot equal in ifeg ^Uvoijr that produced in 
Arabia and other pftttscol* fiie East; and it is commonly 
imagined that this ihforiorfty is principally owing to 
local causes, and is therefore incapable of being reme- 
died. There is reason for believing, however, that the 
superior quality of Turkey and E^*st- India codec is not in 
any groat degree to be referred to the influeuecs of $c»il 
and climate, but depends, in mrt at least, upon the age 
to which the seeds afe kep| berorc tficy are brought into 
con9j::n::5;tion. Trees plaifte3'in"a light soil, arul„ in dry 
and elcvat'jd spots, produce smaller berries, which’tbave u 
better flavour than those grown in rich, flat, and- moist 
soils : the weight of produce yielded by the latter is, 
however, double that obtained ^rorn tlm former ; «.-d as 
the difleretiee ip price,, between tw o is by no means 
adequate to cover this ‘defic^ncy of weight, the inferi'st 
of the planter naturalljiieaasriiim to the proihK'tion cl' 
the lai^qst but least excellent kind. It is eo*'fidv-ntly 
asserted that thiSTdiherence of qmility entirely 
bjr keeping, and that the x^jrsta codec p>:>duced jn 
America will, in ‘‘a Course of years not exceeding ten or 
fourteen, be as good, p^rch and mix as well, (J.ud have 
as high a flavour as the best we have now from Turkey.'* 
The trees be^in bearing when they arc two years old ; 
in their third' yctu tliey are in full bearing. The aspect 
of a eofleJi-plantation during' the period of flowering, 
which does not last JJjeger than one or tw'O days, is very 
interesting. In one nigh'J the blossoms expand thc.n- 
selves so profusely os to present the s<%me apj)oaranco 
y’bich has sfnnetimes lieen witnessed in JCnglamj when a 
casual snow-storm at the close of autumn has loaded, the 
trCcS while still funusheU with their full coinplemobt of 
foliage. The seeds atJ known to be ripv when the 
berries ctssiim^{*^a ^ark red colour, and if hot then ga- 
thered wi'l'lrop&’om the trees. ^Tke plaiiteis in Awibia 
do not pb '‘k the If^it, but place cloths for its reception 
beneath Bie ti^es, which they, shakf^, and. the ripened 
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berries drop readily. Tli^e^re afterwar<% spread upp^< 
mats and exj)OS(idi to the sun’s rays until dry, 

when the huskis broken with lar^e heavy roljers made^ 
either ofii^'oodV stone. The cofee thus de#^d of iljf 
husk is a^in dried tlft>w)iighly in the sun, tha^t Ijfjay 
not Ix^ liable to heat when racked /or#hipit)cnt, 

The method ernployed *nxhe ^e$t Indies diders 
this. Negroes are set to gather such of the berriSs a^ 
are siiffi(Metitly npe, and* for this purpo^' are provided 
t'lich with a canvas bag ^having an iron ring or hoop at, 
its mouth to keep it always distended, and this bagrfe 
slung round the^ neck so as to leave both hands M liberty. 
As (dren as this bag ta filftd, tfie coistpnis are tranafc*m;d 
to a large basket placed* ctilif^nieiifly for Pilpise. 
When the inM's are in full bearing, an indiist^jous mmi 
will pi«k three bushels in a day. If more are gathered^ 
proper cdfe ctin hardl}'^ be exercised in seiectiiig' only the 
bcrriai^hat are ripe : it is the usual calculation, that each 
bushel of nuc berries wiO yield ten jwunds’ weiglrt of 
nu#chantable coffoe. • ** * 

In curing •(!oftee it is aqplctiftms usual to expose the 
berries t% t he sun’s rays in layers, nvc or six inebesrdeep, 
oti a pl^oriji! Ily thisjm^ns the |*ulp»' formats, in a 
icw days, and thus thrown otf a strong acidulous 

in^stnre, dries gradually during aboul^ trPree W'eeks; th^ 
hu'^ks arc^fterward.s separated frflm the seeds in a nillL 
Other planters rcintfvo the pulp from the seeds as Mm 
as the bt*rries 0 re gathered. The pulping-mill tasedlor 
thiA ])arposc (joiisists of a horizontaJ ivller ac ting 

against a moveable br(?ast-b>ard so }))aced a* fo pcmH 
the ])as5ugc of whole berries bet^cn ifkelf M|H|/ 
rolkr. ' The pul}) Is then sep»*ated*from the^ 
wasfting them; •^ed the latter are spread out m foe fittcn 
To d^;y. It is tlien necessary to remove the membra*^ 
nous skin %r jjprcllrncnt, which is elfocted by means of 
Jieav^ rollm*s running in ^ trough»w^hc^iin the seeds 
^put. This**iiU is worked by gattle. The seeds are 
afterwards vTiimow'cd to separate the-cl^*, au4if apy 
amoM^g tlien^appea^* ta^iav(3^ escaped 
rolfor, they are again passed tbroughji^aaill. 
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MjK'hdepefij(Jfiupontho|nafi«er of mnkiasy 

colfee, and fiie JFrenoh Iiav% been idmast universally 
extolled in the of this bevei^ge. They use 

Imt littleMocha CoffeCv, which proms th5r! the s^perjority 
^ ifae^rabian plant over tbe^cf^t Indian i/^nueh less 
than has lie<*n stypjfK^od,* .^eans df a good cpiality are 
jhard and heavy^ smk ^quickly in water, are of a light 
yellowish green colour, not discoloured or blac'k, and 
possess the odo^ft- of coffee, whioh though faint is pe(‘uliar, 
^d are free from any damp smell. Jfloans recently col- 
lected are not nearly so good as those v^hicdi have bet'n 
kept about a year ; when much older, they lose some of 
their flavour. From^he adalysife of 6egum and Schrader, 
cof ]% ,/?oiihist8 of cdflee-h^iCer ^(impure coffee), solid fat, 
resin, a ^little arwnatic principle, gum, albuiiien (this 
albumen, according to Seguin, unites with the. yellow 
ooflee-bittcr, and forms a green), and lignin, ViJ'he taste 
of, raw coffee is somewhat sweetish, hut the api^ioation 
of heat produces important ch^i^es. The l)ean iruTeases 
to nearly twicb its oKginal size, an<l Ioscms about a third, 
of its weight. A powerltil irpmatic odour is evolved, and 
a lar^? quantity of empy rcurnatic oil, wljicb appears in 
small drbjis on thefurface, is formt^d «lon^^^wij\a hitter 
principle, probably by an alte^tion iif lliec^ffein and of 
the saiccliurme Visiter. The foastnig of ooflf*e sht^ild 
tiifcie place in a close r*;voIving cylinder over a, clear but ^ 
nooderate fire, and should not b(* oarried too" far, as is 
generally the case in Britain , when the Wans have 
ac^ired a Jigl^^hesnut colour, the iwocess iscomplo^ed, 
dKthey should then be eotjk’d quickly by being tossed 
u j l lj fe'the aft', and ^f.ound immediately in a covered mill 
ormortar. The inthsion ci:hould be prepared as* soon us 
possible from the powd«‘r ^ about half jin ounce being 
used for every half- pint of' water. I rf this speedy suc- 
cession of the various steps of prepar£etjoq, lie^ the secret 
pL the exeellcnc)* of gontineutal coffee, ana thelinfe-^ 
riorityof our own. When the beans are adasted somo^ 
days or^erh^^s weeks Before the beverage* is prepared, 
a large the aroiqa is //l^sipated, ^and it^flne 

flavtour dAti’oyea^'rhe cmploynient of white of egg ot 
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fish-skin to clarify cbfrcejis^^jedtidhabll; doamess is* 
thus purchased at the expense of strength. Tfie addition 
of milk, whi(^ should always be hot, ahdSaf 
heighten the m)unshing qualities of this beverage^ aild 
in the nioroing rend<jr it ft substantial artiol^i for biseakfast, 
but when it is taken after d^ifher»to •promote digestion, , 
the milk, and if possible the sugar* Should be dispaiitSffa 
with. The action of coftee on tlie sjstenri is cbiefiy 
owing to the empyrounfetic oil, and consequently it ia 
greatest when roasted but its* extractive and highly 
nitrogenous principle must also considerably infiuence the 
organs of digestion. It aojs ppjverfijlly on the ganglionic 
system of nerves afid thtnr jgmifiq|Jiitms. U eleyates 
their vitajity and quiekenf tlTeir actions, iiffiUSJhce 
on the brain is likewise very perceptible, and bence the 
increased activity and energy of that organ after the lise 
of oolfi^r^and tne removal of all sense* of Hitigiie and 
(lisponifton to sleep. ITpqp this depends the use of bofibe 
in counteracting the cfil'cts of narcotic |:^)isons, such as 
opitm and belladonna. It ^iiys^digcstion and checks 
the disturbance of the nerwous s^tein arising from' (oo 
free a usp of stimulants, and this will accoi^ Tor its 
frcqiumyase ^ft^ir dinner, k excitc^h^asciimr fiysfcem 
and renderstmore'p^wer^iil the edmraations of all the 
muscles. Jt therefore enables the system to resist tl** 

‘ infill criccs^f cold and damp, and is fitted for the iijbam*^ 
tants of damp climates and tiiose who arc exposed to a 
humid or nignt atmosphere. In vrann climafcs it reraor^a 
langAior and helfis the stomach to perforHf its Mce wd^n 
enervated from the efjecls of exces sive heqt>^Thu& we 
sfee from its adaptatipn to the wants tne human "frame 
in siK'h a' variety of circumstanettfe, if has become an almost 
uiiivctsaily adoptc^l and fafvourite article of diet, yet it is 
nT>t without some disadvantages. For plethoric jiersons,* 
and those ^ho laive*u tendency to abdayinal congestion^ 
it is uii?uiic(t; and for pen^lms subject to piles, it is gen<?-^ 
fclly impropT't. I'boso who havw an excitable vascular 
system shoukr abstain from its use, and tsitmhe wfiole it 
is niora adapt^‘d for*th^lon(kr and thr^"^ in 

life tfean for the young and robust, It'bdh use^j to . 
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injurious cxtcjtity it' gives rise? to a nervous irritobility, 
twitching of the eyelids, congestion, loss of digesting 
power, Siltrttction of the liver. &o. feoffee is, as wo 
seid, much mtfre extensively used '“as an article of 
diet then of o^odieine. Haw i^offec has, hov»evor, been 
fourtd serviceable t?ie of intermittent f(‘vers. A 
strong infusion of it, wittiout sugar or milk, often ^emo^es 
megrim or hemj.oi'imia ; ond in some eases of astiona, with 
tincture of opium or alone, it h4« keptotf the paroxysms. 
Strong coffee is the safCat and tet antidote to vegt^table 
poisons W'hich can l)e applied by uri[)rof('ssional ])ersnns. 
It is much more proper tl\^n v^riegar, w hich should never 
be given all tho ^loisonou^ Aubstahee has been removed 
from^irHe stbmach. * '* 

The r,\uintity of coffee consumed in Europe is very 
great. Ilumboldt estimates it at nearly one lnin(^*rct] and 
twenty mSlions of pounds, about one-fourth oi which Is 
consumed in France. Since the time lln« was 

madC) however, a vast increase ;ias taken plac’c from tin? 
great amount of consflmnliion in England. 

The consuinption H** coffee in the United Kingdom 
appea'^^. from oiiiciaf calculation, to have in TcaHcd ni 
the following rfllu*?;lnce 

382tf.'. ... /. 7,i(K].409 lbs. 

1821 7,693,001 ^ 

1822 7. ’^69, 861 ' 

18^3 8,454.920 

8,202,943 

^ ^825 .11,082,970 

* ..... 1 3,203,323 

182/ . : . . 15.566,370 

1828 ...... 17,127.633 

1829 19,4/i:>,180 

1830,. . .... . 22,691,622' 

i IV o 

It apjKiars from thir calculation that theVed action of 
the di^ty l^i25, was followed by an lin mediate and 
n in consutTiptiod,^- which rose from 8J 

millions of phuAvl*' in 1824 to iuore than 2*2^ millions in 
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1830. At this point, the c8n»llmption havili^ Qveft;^keii‘ 
the supply of those kinds which were admtssioid at the ‘ 
lowest rate of d^y, the increase stopped, and %e con- 
suniption *hus s‘uu*e remained almost* stationary. 
net revenue dtTived fr^m tie -importation oC coffiei! into 
the United Kinjrdom in 1835/was G52,t23/. 

']’'he Cacao, or Chocolate- tr(ie,*is \now'n to botan^ts 
by the name of Theobroma^ signifying “ fyjod for a god/** 
'and which mime was bestowed upmi^it by LinnaBtis, to 
mark his opinion of the oicccllcnt "quttlities of its seeda. 
]5enzoni, who travelled in the sixteonth century, formed 
very difterent •t'slirij^ate ijjis merits, and de^dart^ 
that chocolate was a drink +bf*a pig tj|in tor n 

'^riie genus Theohromn consists of trcKss wifft large 
simple and flow'ers always in clusters. The calyx 

; is compost of hvti sepals ; the petals are five, leftgthencd 
■into ai*^ftaj)‘Iikc form at ihc a|H?x. TIkj stamens are 
tive, each with double imtlf^rsand a jjnrn-like appenda^ 
between each filament, the stj^lo filiform with a five- 
[>artcd stigma ; the fruit *£P 5-cei4ed capsule without 
valves, the<?eed|i imliedded in a soft p^lp. and dM^oily 
w rinkled |Coty Widens. Tlw #|>ecies in the 

njmaii^factiirc Sf cocSi^nd |'ljoeolate are%7* ccwaOt T* 
^ftciosum^ T. sylvestre^ aiid 2\ si^tiricanmn ; and the”) 
TTuits are cc^ected from both wild and cultivated 
the size and form of w*liicb vary with the sjnioios* 

Tlio C^acao-tree is carefully cultivated in numy of the 
settleRients in Spanish Anierica, and •parti^arly iR 
Mexico, where, \vc leafni'rom e syten- 

^ivcly reared so long ago as the tinJj^or^onfczJlwa ; 
and wlionce, indeed, it was tranijilanicd into other de- 
peydericies oj ?h(^ Spanish monarchy. The names 
whereig' the^plant, ayd the food prejiared from its seeds, < 
are recoanisod ia the pT-e»mt time, ar« both derived 
Ik) m th# Mc.^can language , the former being ealle<l by 
tnat people cS^avn qmhuitiy and •the latter, ckocoiatL 
The seeds of the cai^ao^^cre made use ia 

Mexico^ ill llitttimo df kings, of 

them re still partially continued, the sn^lfe/^seed^being 
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e!nplofe<| foS* the purposed* rfhe lowest denomination of 
coined money current in Mexico is of the value of about 
sixpence^; and as there must arise may»/ petty transac- 
tions of business tf> a lower amount, the eonvfmience of 
these ^eds, «ix of w hich aisi reckwied as of- the value of 
one halfpenny, nmsrtieeds be very ^ great. 

The Cacao-tree seldom rises above the height of 
•twenty feet ; jts leaves are large, oblong, and pointed. 
The dowers, which, are small, and of a fiale red colour,^ 
spring from the large branehesi; tliey are succeeded by 
oval-iwinted pods, that contain a white pithy substance, 
whiciv is sweet, but disagcreesible, and b'nTroundiug imme-^ 
rows seo^ls: these«arc cacao of commerce. These 
seeds^ are oval -formed, and about as large as a moderate- 
sized altnond-kcrnel, but not so slender; they arc in- 
ternally of a very dark brown colour, appnjaVljlng to 
black, and are covered w ith a thin skin or ‘husk, of a j 
light reddish brown colour. 'I'hc nuts are very hiilrf?.. rous, ^ 
but vary in this respect, some pods containing as many as 
a hundred, while others lo not yield more than twenty 
geeds : they are of a.yrery oily nature. 

Thettu'ses are tailed from seed, which is sown under 
the bhaCTt^ of tiic^ eoral-trce, r the bararvi, and Ihi'}' do 
not come ktp bearing unfri si:. >r seven year old. x 
, Their cultivation does not eail for any great a[)plication 
of 4j;bour ; and when the trees arc once in " prodmrtiv^S 
state, they require but little attention l^cyond that nec(‘s- ^ 
sary for juierely collecting the iiroducc. In some in- 
stances (We friiit is buriofl in the earth in h(’aps, and 
allowed U^t^t^iiiient fo’- thirty or forty days before beipg 
prepared for^usc, prt'cess which greatly inipr,oves therh 
and destroys the geruiinuting pow er of the seed, , 

Cacao is principally used after liuying made irjto j 
ittes, to wdiich the name of chocolate i^s givenj The 
nwfhod anciently employed -by the Indians in making 
these cakes, was simply to roast the seeds in '-jartlu^^n* 
;5|)otj^.^%ud gfter clearing them from tlic h'lisks, w hich by 
d’ file* heat employed c^ 'ild be easily removed, 
8(r. ds were bifuise(lv*^bt'tween t:vo stoAcs, and 
With jtie hands into cakes. The process at 
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^resent used by Europeaiy* docs nol dilTcjP^reatly from p 
J iat just <lescTibed : more I’ar? is taken in gritdin^ tbfe , 
seeds after they arc roasted, so as to convert tb^iw into a 
)aste whi^eh is rkrlectly smooth, and^omc flavouring iri- 
rredients'are added, accoi'ding to the taste of the^iedjdc 
iviio are to cbrisume iRe chocOiatc* Cl(j,ves rfnd cinnamon 
ire much used for this purpose by The Spaniards; other 
u’oniatics, and even jKirfumos, such as musk and amSer^ 
ri'is, iiavo s<}metiinefe boi‘n ildded ; buta the principa^^ 
fla\ouring ingredient used with is vanilla, a short 
iiolice of which is snbjoifled. The intimate mixture ctf 
liu'sc substances Im'kig been eflected, the whole is put 
while yet hot iflio tin inoiflds, •adhere it hardens i| cool- 
ing, ami in this form, if jvofffi^d ff^om the rfr, itjivli 
ke('p good for a considerable time, Chocolate is not 
very much consumed in England ; it is in greater esteem 
in Erance^t forms the ordinary breakfast ui S^)ain ; and 
in Me^i^ o, according to Humboldt, it is not considered 
an off|Pet of luxury, but mther of prime necessity. 

invalids plain ciTocoIate/isi^^iest, tfie perfumed 
being loo heating , w here |.ca4ariil colfeo disagree, cocoi 
or (‘lujcohite is the l)cst subsfitutc. \lt is someduto said 
to create headache and to disturb stoj^?hr In 
almost al^ in‘?tarK^‘sHiowefW^'’triis a?^|^ irom ^miking the 
be v*' rage loo slroiigli^ ThJ printed dirc&tibfts ord^ far. 
too much of the substance to be u»?d, half tb& 
bcino: gem^allj^ sufliqent. The {Spaniards do not rSfim 
chocolate v(‘iy nutritious, for the priests, who are Supposed 
to fast tor many hours before goiiii|^ to ijj^ass, aile ailow'^ 
to (b^nk it. This is howw'cr a con\f 3 imeiiJ»rnifitakp. 
gyiradcr, w lio analyzcri ^coa, regai4 tti, , 
ciple as .similar to cafletne. l^ie analysis ot th^bro- 
iriine*Jl)y Woskresensky, ,i?hows how nearly he was 
cwrect, and tfcat tl^s artiide, being one of the most highly 
azotisc^l vQgetable •compounds, is highly lurtritiaus. ^ 
Liebiff consjjJcr^ that thiJ| principle feritributes to the* < 
5ii»rmamn of Jliile, like theiue. ’ 

''rtie quantifves of cocoa corisumeS in this <j#untr^since 
1831 are as follow s : — tlik. ^ 



iau jw>t> oi j ^ a . k . 

<< 

iSiJl . . . . ^ . 50a,806 lbs. 

1832. .... 1 . 1,150,193 

1833 1,2(58,287 

1834 ),173,;^15 

1835 -.• 1 , 086 ,» 8 » 


Tho preat iiicrcasc ,>n coflauniptlon bctwoon 18.31 ami 
,18:12 was oc-easioni.'d by tho rod notion of tho duty in tlio 
Tatter year frorA sixpcnt.'e fo twopence a pound. 

Y {Vnnii^t rromalica) is a native of Moxim 
atid of sooio parts of India, Tlie Spaniards found it.s 
fruit in use among the Aztt^cs al time of their first 
invasifo^f Mexie(|. A t^this?’day/> although a eorrsider- 
uUh‘ ^JuaSjty of vanilla h colleeted in that state for 
the purpose of exportation, the jHJOjde do not fho[nselv(*s 
employ thorn in the manufacture of cliocolale — jfhe only 
use to wl^ich they have e'er been anyv'liertOti‘pplied* - 
coiK'eiving them to bo possessed of unwhole, jiro- 
perties. * 

The vanilhi is a pa^asft^^al plant ; its leavo.s are Im vio- 
late and ribbed, oight^^en'^iiudies long and tbn'e ir.elu's 
broad ' ^la flower*® 'ire while, intermixed with stripes 
of red yftlV’'y*‘*olours : these are succeed<‘d by long 
and slcndVf' yM:^d‘S,'^9*hieh at arei^rceu. bu be<‘ome 
as thej^ rf.pen, and <‘oilected lor use. ' 

,of the |^'d contains, besides its numerous’^, 
seed's, a subsumee wiueh is blaek,- oily, aiu-^ bal.-^amic ; 
W'hen recently gathered this i.s humid, ami its odour is 
sdd to ii^tluce kinh*- of temporary intoxication. 'I'ho 
]iods ‘ard’hap'e^'tcd during die three latter monliis of tiu‘ 
your.ykiId/a.\" “j', .‘bdiy dried ’i'*y'’exiK.>&ure tf> the sust’^i^ 
rays until they are mad<^ W'urm', m Whu'h state thev are 
wrajiped in w(\)lleii cloths, to promote and absorb 1 
poration. By this process the vanilla aetfaires a black * 
hue, with a somewhat silvery appearance. (Five of the , 
‘pods thus treatU^ w^U usua^Ay weigh one /miicxv The. 
vanilla plant is very easily propagated by puttings : thensi ' 
reaolv'djoti^ n foot in length, and are planted al the root i 
which H is h^kuided to climb. These * 
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mate'. • I 

plants will yinld pods iu fkoij; third year^and each wllH 
continue to fn mis n about iffty annually for tfaifty or forty 
years. WJiat is a singular advantage in that e^liuiate, no 
insect wjll attartt this plant. • ^ 

pARAoiuY Tea, or Mate', is the produce of^ plant 
ladonging icj the fannly Aointj|>lia(yBft‘j| It^was lormerlv 
FUj>posed to be tlic pK>duec'of tly' voynitoria^ v^i^jjiich 
ib ioinul in North America, in the Curulinas, and Tlondsu 
but from sjiecimens sent *fron^ Brazil to Mr. Lambert it 
ap)>ears to be a distiuc^ «peciess has named 

I hr parft(/vaiif'7tsis'. It is a shrub which attains the size 
of Ihe orange- quite |mooth, with bluntish, wedge*- 
iihaped, reiijo^Ty soj-ratee* leaves, ^with uuilj^enlfefous 
seated in the iixifc *f iWe leaves. It4> tlfe sNcj: 
of *Saint ililalnq and grows wild in Para!i|uay and 
I>ra7il,^ind is called by llm Spaniards VnTa Mute. The 
le.u'f's o(^;ftis shrub are in gr<’at repute anjongst the in- 
hai)i^j#. of Soutii America, and are used in infusion, in 
a simiTiir jnanner to tli4'* tea iji China. Upw'ards Off 
5 ,U^)o,(kk) Jbs. of ifie leaves o^idus^ree are^anuually col- 
led ed irk Paraguay, and M*e feuA^to (>hile and the vice* 
royally of Bmuios-Ayre.s. It is cultivateil^ 
ciianrs eaiTy \ilrious artie l_es y ito the jjft^or, j^ieh they 
give tin#: lilt jjVt'sIl'oiEt heir IJBiuir in#(ffie(^inij^,be leaves 
r)f #lie plant. A t n'^ tl up branches #u*e* C:f 
ground is h**ated by means of a^ircAandv.*^ ,.4,^ ^ 

Im’Ujc Juidtipon the iieuled gnmnu, ar.J^t*$t*d, and Mtcr* 
wards th(‘y ai*e Ikenlen ami press<‘d into bags, in which 
stiitc^n eoru(‘s into the market, ^her(vtrt* t,%ee kinife 
known ill the market: 1ilie*Cd?y-mi/A:, Wfl^pfi 1# tlu^ bod 
^the leaf; the Caa the leaf *i‘#m'iLi>'>iydnb 
and ^vcirts w ithout Voaltinjj^ ; wid the Caa muya^ or 
VeuYifh P((Ioi> of the Spaniards, the whole JeaV wdth 
tlto ])etiuIos Aid sttjall branches roasted. The first docs^ 
not st^ej) Micil, ^ami» is seldom seen. ^The plant when 
used i^steopi'd in boiling Vater, wdj'Idi a little sugarf < 
aijd soruetim*'^ lemon-juice, is adfjecl/ it is drunk out 
of a vessel caBed Ma^e, wdiic'h has a sjynv per*‘)rat<Ml 
with holes for tiie of ^ireventing .je:Y''’'^’deroiu\ 

licrb from nail&ing out witiJthe fluid. "* iici Creoles are* 
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ipaimoitdtely ftmd of this bev/»roge, and nover partako 
of a ineaU without it. The j^roperties of the plant arc 
aedative atimulant. 

I Another species of Ilex, the f. Qon^iiona^ i'ound in 
is applicable to the same purpo«»es a* the last, and, 
akhougn inte/ior in ^uali*^/ was u«od extensively as a 
substitute for the tuaio ^Parauuay when the export 
of the latter from Paraguay was torbiddon by the dictator 
I rancia. <• ► 

Tlie Ihx vomitory produces the Ca&sena of Florida 
and the Caroliiias, whicli is used tor the purpose of cor- 
recting the flavour of water. 
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** 1 uoit t Uy W. SbttH, Stamford St,«et. 








